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fiEOGKAFHT C 



-EAKLT rSHABlTANTB. 



ITILT u the central one of the throe great peoinBolas which project 
from the Knith of Europe into the UediterraneaD Sea. It it bounded 
on the Dorth by the chain of the Alps, which form a natural bar- 
lier, and it is surrounded on other eidea hj the sea. Its ahorea are 
washed on the west by (he "More IntErum," or the Lower Sea, 
and on the east by the Adriatic, called by the Romana the " Mare 
Snpemin," or the Upper Sea. It may be divided into two parts^ 
the DOTthem consieting of the great plain drained by the river 
Padua, or Fo, and its nuineiouB tributariisa. and the loathem being a 
long tongue of land, with the Apeoumee as a back-bone Tuanixi^ 



'i^. 
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down its whole extent from north to south. The extreme length of 
the peninsula from the Alps to the Straits of Messina is 700 miles. 
The breadth of northern Italy is 350 miles, while that of the southern 
portion is on an average not more than 100 miles. But till the 
time of the Empire the Bomans never included the plain of the 
Po in Italy. To this country they gave the general name of Gallia 
CiSALPiNA, or Gaul on this (the Roman) side of the Alps, in conse- 
quence of its being inhabited by Gauls. The westernmost portion 
of the plain was peopled by Ligurian tribes, and was therefore 
called LiouRiA, while its eastern extremity formed the Roman 
province of Venetia. 

The name Ir alia was originally applied to a very small tract 
of country. It was at first confined to the southern portion of 
Calabria, and was gradually extended northwards, till about the 
time of the Punic wars it indicated the whole peninsula south of the 
rivers Bubicon and Macra, the former separating Cisalpine Gaol 
and Umbria, the latter Liguria and Etruria. Italy, properly so 
called, is a very monntainous country, being filled up more or less 
by the broad mass of the Apennines, the ofishoots or lateral 
branches of which, in some parts, descend quite to the sea, but in 
others leave a considerable space of level or low country. Ex- 
cluding the plain of the Po, it was divided into the following 
districts : * — 

1. Etrurta, which extended along the coast of the Lower Sea 
from the river Macra on the north to the Tiber on the south. 
Inland, the Tiber also formed its eastern boundary, dividing it first 
from Umbria, afterwards from the Sabines, and, lastly, from Latium. 
Its inhabitants were called Etrusci, or Tusci, the latter form being 
still preserved in the name of Tuscany, Besides the Tiber it pos- 
sesses only one other river of any importance, the Amus, or Amo^ 
upon which the city of Florence now stands. Of its lakes the most 
considerable is the Lacus Trasimenus, about thirty-six miles in cir- 
cumference, celebrated for the great victory which Hannibal there 
gained over the Bomans. 

2. Umbria, situated to the east of Etruria, and extending from 
the valley of the Tiber to the shores of the Adriatic. It was sepa- 
rated on the north from Gktllia Cisalpina by the Bubicon, and on 
the south by the ^sis from Picenum, and by the Nar from the 
Sabines. 

3. Picenum extended along the Adriatic from the mouth of the 
iBsis to that of the Matrinus, and inland as far as the central ridge 
of the Apennines. It was bounded on the north by Umbria, on the 

* The description, which follows in the text, must be compared with the 
asp ofiuiy given in this work. 
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south by the Yestini, and on the west by Umbria and the Sabini. 
Its inhabitants, the Picentes, were a Sabine race, as is mentioned 
below. 

4. The Sabini inhabited the mgged mountain-conntry in the 
central chain of the Apennines, lying between Etruria, Umbria, 
Picenum, Latium, and the country of the Marsi and Yestini. They 
were one of the most ancient races of Italy, and the progenitors ol 
the far more numerous tribes which, under the names of Picentes, 
Peligni, and Samnites, spread themselves to the east and south. 
Modem writers have given the general name of SdbeUians to all 
these tribes. The Sabines, like most other mountaineers, were 
brave, hardy, and frugal ; and even the Eomans looked up to them 
with admiration on account of their proverbial honesty and tem- 
perance. 

5. The Marsi, Peligni, Yestini, and Marrucini, inhabited the 
valleys of the central Apennines, and were closely connected, being 
probably all of Sabine origin. The Marsi dwelt inland around the 
basin of the Lake Fucinus, which is about thirty miles in circum- 
ference, and the only one of any extent in the central Apennines. 
The Peligni also occupied an inland district east of the Marsi. 
The Yestini dwelt east of the Sabines, and possessed on the coast 
of the Adriatic a narrow space between the mouth of the Matrinus 
and that of the Atemus, a distance of about six miles. The Mar- 
rucini inhabited a narrow strip of country on the Adriatic, east of 
the Peligni, and were bounded on the north by the Yestini and on 
the south by the Frentani. 

6. The Frentani dwelt upon the coast of the Adriatic from the 
frontiers of the Marrucini to those of Apulia. They were bounded on 
the west by the Samnites, from whom they were originally descended, 
but they appear in Eoman history as an independent people. 

7. Latium was used in two senses. It originally signified only 
the land of the Latini, and was a country of small extent, bounded 
by the Tiber on the north, by the Apennines on the east, by the sea 
on the west, and by the Alban hills on the south. But after the 
conquest of the Yolscians, Hemici, ^quians, and other tribes, ori- 
ginally independent, the name of Latium was extended to all the 
country which the latter had previously occupied. It was thus 
applied to. the whole region from the borders of Etruria to those of 
Oampania, or from the Tiber to the Liris. The original abode of the 
Latins is of volcanic origin. The Alban mountains are a great vol- 
canic mass, and several of the craters have been filled with water, 
forming lakes, of which the Alban Lake is one of the most remark- 
able. The plain in which Borne stands, no^ caiW^ \\i<^ Caxa'^ao^^n.^ 
is Dot an Tmhroken leveU but a broad \uidnVa\axi^ \2nti&^^\\^£!t«ARNfiu^ 
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by munerouB streams, which have cut themselves deep channels 
through the soft volcanic taf& of which the soil is composed. The 
climate of Latium was not healthy even in ancient times. The 
malaria of the Gampagna renders Bome itself unhealthy in the 
summer and autumn ; and the Pontine marshes, which extend along 
the coast in the south of Latium for a distance of thirty miles, are 
still more pestilential. 

8. Campaitia extended along the coast from the Liris, which se- 
parated it from Latium, to the Silarus, which formed the boundary 
of Lucania. It is the fairest portion of Italy. The greater part of 
it is an unbroken plain, celebrated in ancient as well as in modem 
times for its extraordinary beauty and fertility. The Bay of 
Naple$ — ^formerly called Sinus Gumanus and Puteolanus, from the 
neighbouring cities of Gumse and Puteoli — is one of the most 
lovely spots in the world ; and the softness of its climate, as well as 
the beauty of its scenery, attracted the Boman nobles, who had nu- 
merous villas along its coasts. 

9. Samnium was an inland district, bounded on the north by the 
Marsi and Peligni, on the east by the Frentani and Apulia, on the 
west by latium and Gampania, and on the south by Lucania. It 
is a mountainous country, being entirely filled with the masses of 
the Apennines. Its inhabitants, the Samnites, were of Sabine 
origin, as has been already mentioned, and they settled in the 
country at a comparatively late period. They were one of the 
most warlike races in Italy, and carried on a long and fierce 
struggle with the Bomans. 

10. Apulia extended along the coast of the Adriatic from the^ 
Frentani on the north to Galabria on the south, and was bounded oA 
the west by the Apennines, which separated it from Samnium and 
Lucania. It consists almost entirely of a great plain, sloping down 
from the Apennines to the sea* 

11. Galabbia formed the heel of Italy, lying south of Apulia, 
and surrounded on every other side by the sea. It contains no 
mountains, and only hills of moderate elevation, the Apennines 
running to the south-west through Lucania and the Bruttii. 

12. Lucania was bounded on the north by Gampania and Sam- 
nium, on the east by Apulia, and on the south by the Bruttii. The 
Apennines run through the province in its whole extent. The Lu- 
canians were a branch of the Samnite nation, which separated from 
the main body of that people, and pressed on still further to the 
south. 

13. The Bbuttu* inhabited the southern extremity of Italy, lying 

* The name " BrntUnm/' given to tbe ooontry by modem writers on 
tBicteatgeognpby, S» not faaxA In oi^ dSMlcal AuOunr. 
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south of Lucania ; and, like Lucania, their country is traversed 
throughout by the chain of the Apennines. 

Italy has been in all ages renowned for its beauty and fertility. 
The lofty ranges of the Apennines, and the seas which bathe its 
shores on both sides, contribute at once to temper and vary its 
climate, so as to adapt it for the productions alike of the temperate 
and the warmest parts of Europe. In the plains on either side of 
the Apennines com is produced in abundance ; olives flourish on 
the southern slopes of the mountains ; and the vine is cultivated in 
every part of the peninsula, the vineyards of northern Campania 
being the most celebrated in antiquity. 

The early inhabitants of Italy may be divided into three great 
classes ; the Italiana proper, the lapygians, and the Etruscans, who 
are clearly distinguished from each other by their respective 
languages. 

(1.) The Italians proper inhabited the centre of the peninsula. 
They were divided into two branches, the Latins and the Umbra- 
SabeUians, including the Umbrians, Sabines, Samnites, and their 
numerous colonies. The dialects of the Latins and Umbro-Sabel- 
lians, though marked by striking differences, still show clearest 
evidence of a common origin, and both are closely related to the 
Greek. It is evident that at some remote period a race migrated 
fVom the East, embracing the ancestors of both the Greeks and 
Italians — that from it the Italians branched off — and that they 
again were divided into the Latins on the west and the Umbrians 
and Sabellians on the east. 

(2.) The lapygians dwelt in Calabria, in the extreme south-east 
comer of Italy. Inscriptions in a peculiar language have here 
been discover^ clearly showing that the inhabitants belonged to 
a different race from those whom we have designated as the 
Italians. They were doubtless the oldest inhabitants of Italy, who 
were driven towards the extremity of the peninsula as the Latins 
and Sabellians pressed farther to the south. 

(3.) The Etruscans, or, as they called themselves, Rasena, form a 
striking contrast to the Latins and Sabellians as well as to the 
Greeks. Their language is radically different from the other lan- 
guages of Italy; and their manners and customs clearly prove 
them to be a people originally quite distinct from the Greek and 
Italian races. Their religion was of a gloomy character, delighting 
in mysteries and in wild and horrible rites. Their origin is un- 
known. Most ancient writers relate that the Etruscans were 
Lydians who had migrated by sea from Asia to Ital^ ; b^^ ^&a& v^ 
very improbable, and it is now more genewIXV^ Ao^es^ ^^ *^^ 
Etraaeana descended into Italy from t\i© 'Bb\i«^aa^o^ K\^. 'S^.Ns^ 
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espienly itated by aucieat irrit^a that tbe BhEetiam were Etni» 
caDH, and that they epoke the same language ; while their name ig 
perhaps the same as that of Basena, the native namo of the Etrns- 
oaoB. In more ancient timea, before the Soman dominion, the 
BtniBcalu inbabited. not only the country called Etniria, but aim 
the great plain of the Po, aa &r as the foot of the AJpa. Here they 
maintained their ground till they were expelled or subdued by the 
iDvading GauU. Tbe Etmscana. both in the north of Italy and to 
the floutb of the Apennines, conusted of a confederacy of twelve 
cities each of which was independent, possessing tbe power of even 
making war and peace on its own account. In Etnuia proper Vol- 
ainii was regarded as tbe metropolis. 

Besides these tbi«e races, two foreign races also settled in the 
peninsula in historical timea. These are the Greeki and tbe OauU. 

(i.) The Greeki planted so many colonies upon the coasts of 
sonlhem Italy that tbey gave to that district the name of Magna 
Grncia. Tbe most ancient and at the sajnc time the most northerly 
Greek city in Italy was Cumm in Campania. Moat of the other 
Greek colonies were situated farther to the south, where many of 
them attained to great power and opulence. Of tbese some of tbe 
most diitingniBbed were Tu^ntum, Sybaris, Cretan, and Meta- 

(5,) The OauU, as we have already said, occupied tbe greater 
port of northern Italy, and were so numerous and important as to 
give to the whole basin of the Po the name of Gallia Cisalpina. 
Tbey were of the same race with the Ganls who inhabited tbe 
country beyond tbe Alps, and tbeir migration and settlement in 
Italy were referred by the Boman historians to the time of the 
Taiquina. 





The Albu HlllB 
CHAPTEB IL 

THK FIBBT FOtTB KlSOfl OF BOMB. B.C. 753-616. 

The bietory of Borne is that of s city which onginally had odIj b 
fair milee of territory, and grsduall; extended its dominion at flrgt 
over Italy and then over Ihe civilised world. The city lay in the 
central part of the peaiaBola, on the left bank of the Tiber, and 
about fifteen miles from its mouth. Its aituation was upon tho 
bordera of three of the most poworful races in Italy, the Latins, 
Babines, and EbTiiscons. Though originally aLatin town, it received 
at an early period a cousidcirable Subiae population, vhich left a 
permanent impresaion upon the Bacrcd rites aod religious inatitntioDB 
of the people. The Etruscans exercised lesa influence upon Bome. 
thongh it appears nearly certain that a pa.rt of itapoptilationmisof 
Etnucan origin, and that the two Tsrquins represeTit the establish- 
ment of an Etruscan dynasty at Bome. The population of the cit; 
may therefore be regarded as one of mixed oriKin. consisting of the 
three elements of Latins, Sabines, and Etmscana, but the lost in 
mnch naaller proportion than the other two. That the Latin ele- 
ment predominated over the Sabine is also evident from the tact 
that the language of the Bomaus was a Latin and not a SabellkiL 
dialect. 
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The early history of Rome is given in an unbroken narrative by 
the Boman writers, and was received by the Bomans themselves as 
a faithful record of facts. But it can no longer be regarded in that 
light. Not only is it full of marvellous tales and poetical embellish, 
ments, of contradictions and impossibilities, but it wants the very 
foundation upon which all history must be based. The reader 
therefore must not receive the history of the first four centuries of 
the city as a statement of undoubted facts, though it has un- 
questionably preserved many circumstances which did actually 
occur. It is not until we come to the war with Fyrrhus that we 
can place full reliance upon the narrative as a trustworthy state- 
ment of facts. With this caution we now proceed to relate the cele- 
brated legends of the foundation and early history of Bome. 

MneoB, son of Anchises and Venus, fled after the fSeill of Troy to 
seek a new home in a foreign land. 'He carried with him his son 
Ascanius, the Penates or household gods, and the Palladium of 
. Troy.* Upon reaching the coast of Latium he was kindly re- 
ceived by Latinus, the king of the country, who gave him his 
daughter Lavinia in marriage, ^neas now built a city, which 
be named Lavinium, in honour of his wife. But Lavinia had been 
previously promised to Tumus, the leader of the Butulians. This 
youthful chief, eni^ed at the insult, attacked the strangers. He 
was slain, however, by the hands of ^neas; but in a new war 
which broke out three years afterwards the Trojan hero disappeared 
amid the waters of the river Numicius, and was henceforward 
worshipped under the name of Jupiter Indiges, or "god of the 
country." 

Ascanius, who was also called lulus, removed from Lavinium, 
thirty years after its foundation, and built Alba Longa, or the 
•• Long White City," on a ridge of the Alban Mount about fifteen 
miles south-east of Bome. It became the most powerful city in 
Latium, and the head of a confederacy of Latin cities. Twelve 
kings of the family of ^neas succeeded Ascanius. The last of 
these, named Procas, left two sons, Numitor and Amulius. Amulius, 
the younger, seized the kingdom; and Numitor, who was of a 
peaceful disposition, made no resistance to his brother. Amulius, 
fearing lest the children of Numitor might not submit so quietly 
to his usurpation, caused his only son to be murdered, and made 
his daughter, Bhea Silvia, one of the vestal virgins, who were com- 
pelled to live and die unmarried. But the maiden became, by 
the god Mars, the mother of twins. She was in consequence put 

* The Palladium was a statue of Pallas, or Minenra, which was said to have 
A//en Arom bearen, and waa preserred at Bome witli the moet sacred care. 
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to death, because sJie had broken her vow, and her babes were 
doomed to be drowned in the river. The Tiber had overflowed 
its banks far and wide ; and the cradle in which the babes were 
placed was stranded at the foot of the Palatine, and overturned on 
the root of a wild fig-tree. A she-wolf, which had come to drink 
of the stream, carried them into her den hard by, and suckled 
them ; and when they wanted other food, the woodpecker, a bird 
sacred to Mars, brought it to them. At length this marvellous 
spectacle was seen by Faustulus, the king's shepherd, who took the 
children home to his wife, Acca Larentia. They were called 
Romulus and Eemus, and grew up along with the sons of their 
foster-parents on the Palatine hill. 

A quarrel arose between them and the herdsmen of Numitor, 
who stalled their cattle on the neighbouring hill of the Aventine. 
Bemus was taken by a stratagem, and carried off to Numitor. His 
age and noble bearing made Numitor think of his grandsons ; and 
his suspicions were confirmed by the tale of the marvellous nurture 
of the twin brothers. Soon afterwards Eomulus hastened with his 
foster-father to Numitor ; suspicion was changed into certainty, and 
the old man recognised them as his grandsons. They now resolved 
to avenge the wrongs which their family had suffered. With the 
help of their faithful comrades they slew Amulius, and placed 
Numitor on the throne. 

Bomulus and Bemus loved their old abode, and therefore left 
Alba to found a city on the banks of the Tiber. But a dispute 
arose between the brothers where the city should be built, and after 
whose name it should be called. Eomulus wished to build it on the 
Palatine, Bemus on the Aventine. It was agreed that the question 
should be decided by the gods ; and each took his station on the top 
of his chosen hill, awaiting the pleasure of the gods by some 
striking sign. The night passed away, and as the day was dawning 
Bemus saw six vultures ; but at sunrise, when these tidings were 
brought to Eomulus, twelve vultures flew by him. Each claimed 
the augury in his own favour; but the shepherds decided for 
Bomulus, and Eemus was therefore obliged to yield. 

1. Beion of Bomulus, b.c. 753-716. — Eomulus now proceeded to 
mark out the boundaries of his city. He yoked a bullock and a 
heifer to a plough, and drew a deep furrow round the Palatine. 
This formed the sacred limits of the city, and was called the Pa- 
mcerium. To the original city on the Palatine was given the name 
of Boma Quadrata, or Square Bome, to distinguish it from the one 
which subsequently extended over the seven hills. 

Bome is said to have been founded oiit\ie7»\«^ ol k\fr^'\^*^i^ws^ 
before the Christian era. 
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On the line of the Pomoerium Bomnlns began to raise a walL 
One day Bemus leapt over it in acorn ; whereupon Romulns slew 
him, exclaiming, ** So die whosoever hereafter shall leap over my 
walls." Bomnlns now found his people too few in numbers. Ac- 
cordingly he set apart on the Capitoline hill an asylum, or a 
sanctuary, in which homicides and mnaway slaves might take 
refuge. The city thus became filled with men, but they wanted 
women, and the inhabitants of the neighbouring cities refused to 
give their daughters to such an outcast race. Bomulus accordingly 
resolved to obtain by force what he could not gain by entreaty. 
He proclaimed that games were to be celebrated in honour of 
the god Census, and invited his neighbours, the Latins and Sa- 
bines, to the festival. Suspecting no treachery, they came in 
numbers with their wives and children, but the Boman youths 
rushed upon their guests and carried off the virgins. The parents 
returned home and prepared for vengeance. The inhabitants of 
three of the Latin towns, Caenina, Antemnae, and Crustumerium, 
took up arms one after the other, but were defeated by the Bomans. 
Bomulus slew with his own hand Acron king of Caenina, and de- 
dicated his arms and armour, as spolia opima, to Jupiter. These 
were offered when the commander of one army slew with his own 
hand ihe commander of another, and were only gained twice after- 
wards in Boman history. At last Titus Tatius, the king of Cures, 
the most powerful of the Sabine states, marched against Bome. 
His forces were so great that Bomulus, unable to resist him in 
the field, was obliged to retire into the city. Besides the city on 
the Palatine, Bomulus had also fortified the top of the Capito- 
line hill, which he intrusted to the care of Tarpeius. But his 
daughter Tarpeia, dazzled by the golden bracelets of the Sabines, 
promised to betray the hill to them ** if they would give her what 
they wore on their left arms.*' Her offer was accepted. In 
the night-time she opened a gate and let in the enemy, but 
when she claimed her reward they threw upon her the shields 
•• which they wore on their left arms," and thus crushed her to 
death. One of the heights of the Capitoline hill preserved her 
name, and it was from the Tarpeian rock that traitors were after- 
wards hurled down. On the next day the Bomans endeavoured to 
recover the hill. A long and desperate battle was fought in the 
valley between the Palatine and the Capitoline. At one time the 
Bomans were driven before the enemy, when Bomulus vowed a 
temple to Jupiter Stator, the Stayer of Flight, whereupon his men 
took courage and returned again to the combat. At length the 
Sabine women, who were the cause of the war, rushed in between 
/liem, and prayed their husbands and fathers to be reconciled. 
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Their prayen were heard : the two people not only made peaee, 
but agreed to form oalj one nation. The Romana dwelt on the 
Palatine under tlieir king Romnlufi, the Sabmea on Ibe Capiloline 
vnder their king TituBTatius.* The two kings and tbeirsenatet 
met for deliberation in the valley between the two hille, which w 
hence called Comilium, 
warda became the 
Boman Forum. But 
thia nnion did not 
last loDg. Titua Ta- 
tina was slain at La- 

tina to whom be hod 
refused satisfaction 
for outrages com- 
mitted by hie kins- 
men. Heoceforward 
Bomulns ruled alone 
over both Bomaus 
and Sabines. Ho 
reigned in all thir^- 
WTen years. One 
day, OS he was review- 
ing bis people in the 
Oampos Martius, near 
the Goat's Pool, tho 
mm was suddenly 
eclipsed, and a dread- 
fOl storm dispersed 
the people. When 
daylight returned Bo- 
mnlns bad disi^ipear- 
ed, for his fiitber Mara 
had carried him up 
io heaven in a flery 
chariot Sbortl; af- 
terwards he appeared 
in more than mortal 
beauty to the senator Pioculua Babinus, and bade him tell the 
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ancient political institutions and the organisation of the people 
were ascribed to him by the popular belief. 

(i.) The Boman people consisted only of PatrtdanB and fheir 
Clients, The Patricians formed the Populus Romanus, or sovereign 
people. They alone had political rights ; the Clients were entirely 
dependent upon them. A Patrician had a certaiii number of 
Clients attached to him personally. To these he acted as a 
Patronus or Patron. He was bound to protect the interests of the 
Client both in public and private, while the Client had to render 
many services to his Patron. 

(ii.) The Patricians were divided by Bomulus into three Tribes $ 
the Bamnes, or Bomans of Bomulus ; the Titles, or Sabines of Titus 
Tatius; and the Luceres, or Etruscans of CsbIcs, a Lucumo or 
Etruscan noble, who assisted Bomulus in the war against the 
Sabines. Each tribe was divided into 10 curiffi, and each cu^ 
into 10 gentes. The 30 curisB formed the Comitia Curiata, a 
sovereign assembly of the Patricians. This assembly elected 
the king, made the laws, and decided in all cases affecting the 
life of a citizen. 

To assist him in the government Bomulus selected a number of 
aged men, forming a Senate^ or Council of Elders, who were called 
Patres, or Senators. It consisted at first of 100 members, which 
number was increased to 200 when the Sabines were incorporated 
in the state. The 20 curisa of the Bamnes and Titles each sent 10 
members to the senate, but the Luceres were not yet represented. 

(iii.) Each of the three tril:)es was bound to furnish 1000 men for 
the infantry and 100 men for the cavalry. Thus 3000 foot-soldiers 
and 300 horse-soldiers formed the original army of the Boman state, 
and were called a Legion* 

2. Beign op Numa Pompilius, b.o. 716-673. — On the death of 
Bomulus the Senate, at first, would not allow the election of a new 
king. The Senators enjoyed the roysd power in rotation as Inter- 
reges, or between-kings. In this way a year passed. But the 
people at length insisted that a king should be chosen, and the 
Senate were obliged to give way. The choice feU upon the wise 
and pious Numa Pompilius, a native of the Sabine Cures who had 
married the daughter of Tatius. The forty-three years of Numa*s 
reign glided away in quiet happiness without any war or any 
calamily. 

As Bomulus was the founder of the political institutions of 
Bome, so Numa was the author of the religious institutions. In- 
structed by the nymph Egeria, whom he met in the sacred grove 
ofAnoia, he instituted the Pontiffs, four in number, with a Pontifex 
Maximua at their bead, who had the geneial sape:£\sx\£sii<i€ii<&^ of 
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leligioa ; the Angnn. aim four in number, who conBiilted the will 

of the gods oa all occnaionB, both private and pnblic ; three Fla- 

mens, each of whom attended to the wonhip of separate deities— 

Jnpitn-,* Mars, and Qui- 

rians ; fonr Testel Virgins, 

who kept alive the sacred 

Are of Vesta broi^ht from 

Alba Longa ; and twelve 

Salii, or priests of Mare, 

who had the care of the 

sacred sbieldg.t Noma r^ 

formed the calendar, en 

cooraged i^riculture, and 1 

marked out the boundaries ' 

of property, which 

plaoed under the care of 

the god TerminoB. He 

alao built the temple of 

Janiu, a god represented 

with two heads looking 

different ways. The gates of this temple were to be open chmng 

war and closed in time of peace. 

8. Bkqn op Traj,cB Hobtilibs, b.c. 673-641.— Upon the death 
of Noma an interregnum again foUowed ; but soon afterwards 
TuIluB HostiliuB, a Roman, was elected king. His reign was aa 
warlike as that of Kuma had been peaceful. The most memorable 
event in if is the destraction of Alba Longa. A quarrel having 
arisen between the two cities, and their armies having been drawn 
up in array against each other, the princes determined to avert the 
battle by a combat of champions chosen from each army. There 
were in the Boman army three brothere, born at the same birtii, 
named Horatii ; and in the AJban arm;, in tike manner, three Ino- 
thers. bom at the same birth, and called Corialii. The two sets of 
brothers were chosen aa champions, and it was agreed that the 
people to whom the conquerors belonged should rule the oUiei. 
Two of the Horatii were slain, but the three Curiatii were wounded, 
and the surviving Horatius, who was unhurt; had recourse to Etiv- 
tagem. He wee unable to contend with the Curiatii united, bnt 
was more than a match for each of them separately. Taking to 
flight, he was followed by hia three o^^nents at nnequal distaocea. 
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Suddenly taming round, be slew, first one, then the second, and 
finally the third. The Bomans were declared the conquerors, and 
the Albans their subjects. But a tragical erent followed. As 
Horatius was entering Borne, bearing his threefold spoils, his sister 
met him and recognised on his shoulders the cloak of one of the 
Curiatii, her betrothed lover. She burst into such passionate grief 
that the anger of her brother was kindled, and stabbing her with 
his sword he exclaimed, "So perish every Boman woman who 
bewails a foe." For this murder he was condemned by the two 
judges of blood to be hanged upon the fatal tree, but he appealed 
to the people, and they gave him his life. 

Shortly afterwards Tullus Hostilius made war against the Etrus- 
cans of FidensB and Yeii. The Albans, under their dictator Met- 
tius Fuffetius, followed him to the war as the subjects of Borne. 
In the battle against the Etruscans the Alban dictator, faithless 
and insolent, withdrew to the hills^ but when the Etruscans were 
defeated he descended to the plain, and congratulated the Boman 
king. Tullus pretended to be deceived. On the following day he 
summoned the two armies to receive their praises and rewards. 
The Albans came without arms, and were surrounded by the 
Boman troops. They then heard their sentence. Their dictator 
was to be torn in pieces by horses driven opposite ways ; their city 
was to be razed to the ground ; and they themselves, with their 
wives and children, transported to Bome. Tullus assigned to 
them the Cselian hill for their habitation. Some of the noble 
families of Alba were enrolled among the Boman patricians, but 
the great mass of the Alban people were not admitted to the 
privileges of the ruling class. They were the origin of the Boman 
Plehs, who were thus quite distinct from the Patricians and their 
Clients. The Patricians still formed exclusively the Populus, or 
Boman people, properly so called. The Plebs were a subject-class 
without any share in the government. 

After carrying on several other wars Tullus fell sick, and sought 
to win the favour of the gods, as Numa had done, by prayers and 
divination. But Jupiter was angry with him, and smote him and 
his whole house with fire irom heaven. Thus perished Tullus 
after a reign of thirty-two years. 

4. Beion of Angus Marcius, b.c. 640-616.— Ancus Marcius, the 
successor of Tullus Hostilius, was a Sabine, being the son of 
Numa's daughter. He sought to tread in tiie footsteps of his 
grandfather by reviving the religious ceremonies which had fallen 
into neglect; but a war with the Latins called him from the 
pursuits of peace. He conquered several of the Latin cities, and 
ramoredmany of the inhabitants to Borne, where he assigned them 
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the ATenHue for Iheir habitation. Thni the nnmber of the Pie. 
beians was greatly enlarged. Ancna inatitaled the Petialeg, whose 
duty it was to demand aatiBiaction from a foreign etate when any 
dispate arose, to determine the circoinslanoes Under which hostili* 
ttee might be commenced, and to perfonn the proper religious rit^a 
on the declanttioa of war. He also foimded a colony at Oatia 
at the mouth of the Tiber, built a (brtresB on the Janicalam aa a 
pTotection against the Etngcans, and uaited it with the city by a 
bridge across the Tiber, called the Foas fiubliciag, because it was 
(Dade of trooden piles, and erected a prison to restrain offendeiB. He 
died after a reign of twenty-four years. 





Pong Sublicios, restored by CanJna. 
CHAPTEE III. 

THE LAST THBEE KINGS OF ROME, AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE BEPUBLIC DOWN TO THE BATTLE OF THE LAKE BEGILLUS. 
B.C. 616-498. 

5. Beion op Lucius Tarquinius Priscus, or the Elder Tarquin, 
B.C. 616-578.— The fifth king of Eome was an Etruscan by birth, 
but a Greek by descent. His father Demaratus was a wealthy 
citizen of Corinth, who settled in the Etruscan city of Tarquinii, 
where he married an Etruscan wife. Their son married Tanaquil, 
who belonged to one of the noblest families in Tarquinii, and 
himself became a Lucumo or a noble in the state. But he aspired 
to still higher honours: and, urged on by his wife, who was an 
ambitious woman, he resolved to try his fortune at Bome. Ac- 
cordingly he set out for this city, accompanied by a large train of 
followers. When he had reached the Janiculum an eagle seized 
his cap, and, after carrying it away to a great height, placed it 
again upon his head. Tanaquil, who was skilled in the Etruscan 
science of auguiy, bade her husband hope for the highest honours. 
Her predictions were soon verified. He took the name of Lucius 
Tarquinius Priscus, and gained the &vour both of Ancus Marcius 
and the people. Ancus appointed the stranger guardian of his 
children; and, when he died, the senate and the people unani- 
mously elected Tarquin to the vacant throne. 

The reign of Tarquin was distinguished by great exploits in war 
and by great works in peace. He defeated the Sabines, and took 
their town CoUatia, which he pl6u;ed imder his nephew Egerius, 
who was thence called CoUatinus. He also captured many of the 
Latin towns, and became the ruler of all Latium; but the im- 
portant works which he executed in peace have rendered his name 
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fttill more Tamoiu. Tbe great eloacn, or wwera, by which be 
dnined the lower parts of tha city, still ronain, after so mtuijr 
.tgiei, with not a stooe displaced. He laid oat the Circns Haximiw 
and instituted the great or Eoman games performed in the circtu. 
He also made some changeB in the conslitiition of tbe state. He 
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added to the Senate 100 new members, iakea &Dm tbe Lnceres, the 
tliird tribe, and called palrei minorum gentium to distinguish them 
from the old Senators, nbo were now termed palrei im^jorutn gen- 
li'utn. To tbe three centuries of eguites established 1^ Romulus 
he wished to add three new centuries, and to call them after him- 
self and two of his liiends. But his plan was opposed by the 
augur Attua Navins, wbo said that the gods forbade it. The tale 
nma tliat the kmg, to t«st the augur, ashed him to divine whether 
what he was thinking of could be done. After consulting the 
heavens, tbe augur replied that it could : whereupon the king said, 
" I was thinking that thou shouldst cut this whetstone with arazor." 
Naviua, withont a moment's heaitation, took a razor and cut it in 
twain. In coosequence of this miracle, Tarqnin gave up his design 
of establishing new centuries; but with each of tbe former cen- 
turies he associated another under the same name, so that henceforth 
there were the Brat and second Ramnes, Titles, and Lnceres. Tbe 
number of Vestal Virgins was also increased from four to six, the 
two new vestals being probabi; taken from the Lnceres. 

Tarqnin bad a &vourite, Servius Tullius, said to have been the 
son of a female slave taken at the capture of the Latin town 
Comiculum. His infanc; was marked bj prodigies which fore- 
shadowed his future greabiess. On one occasion a flame played 
around bia head, as he was asleep, without hanalog him. Tana- 
quil foresaw the greatness of the boy, and from this time he was 
brought np aa the king's child. Tuqiun ^^finiBIb ^i«^£ai^>A^ 
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daughter in marriage, and left the goTemment in hiB hands. But 
the sons of Ancus Marcius, fearing lest Tarqnin should transmit 
the crown to his son-in-law, hired two countrymen to assassinate the 
king. These men, feigning to have a quarrel, came before the 
king to have their dispute decided : and while he was listening to 
the complaint of one, the other gave him a deadly wound with 
his axe. But the sons of Ancus did not reap the fruit of their 
crime: for Tanaquil, pretending that the king's wound was not 
mortaL told them that he would soon return, and that he had, 
meantime, appointed Servius to act in his stead. Servius forth-* 
with proceeded to discharge the duties of king, greatly to tho 
satisfaction of the people ; and when the death of Tarqnin could no 
longer be concealed, he was already in firm possession of the regal 
power. Tarquin had reigned thirty-eight years. 

6. Servius Tullius, b.c. 578-534. — Servius thus succeeded to 
the throne without being elected by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the CurisB. The reign of this king is almost as barren of 
military exploits as that of Numa. His great deeds were those of 
peace; and he was regarded by posterity as the author of the 
later Boman constitution, just as Bomulus was of the earlier* 
Three important acts are assigned to Servius by universal tradi* 
tion. Of these the greatest was :— 

I. The reform of the Boman Constitution. In this reform his 
two main objects were to give the Plebeians political rights, and 
to assign to property that influence in the state which had previously 
belonged exclusively to birth. To carry his purpose into effect he 
made a twofold division of the Boman people, one territorial and the 
other according to property : 

a. It must be recollected that the only existing political organi- 
sation was that of the Patricians into 3 tribes, 30 curiae, and 300 
gentes ; but Servius now divided the whole Boman territory into 
Thirty Tribes, and, as this division was simply local, these tribes 
contained Plebeians as well as Patricians. But though the insti- 
tution of the Thirty Tribes gave the Plebeians a political or- 
ganisation, it conferred upon them no political power, nor any 
right to take part in the elections, or in the management of public 
affairs. At a later time the tribes assembled in the forum for the 
transaction of business, and were hence called Comiiia Tributa. 
The Patricians were then excluded from this assembly, which 
was summoned by the Tributes of the Plebs and was entirely Ple- 
beian. 

6. The means by which Servius gave the Plebeians a share in 
the goyemment was by establishing a new Popular Assembly, in 
9fr/ueli PatriciauB and Plebeians alike voted. It was so arranged 
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that the wealthiest persons, whether Patricians or Plebeians, pos- 
sessed the chief power. In order to ascertain the property of 
xsAch citizen, Servius instituted the Census, which was a register 
of Boman citizens and their property. All Roman citizens pos- 
sessing property to the amount of 12,500 asses and upwards* 
were divided into five great Classes, The First Class contained 
the richest citizens, the Second Class the next in point of wealth, 
and so on. The whole arrangement was of a military character. 
Each of the five Classes was divided into a certain number of 
Centuries or Companies, half of which consisted of Seniores from 
the age of 46 to 60, and half of Juniorcs from the age of 17 
to 45. All the Classes had to provide their own arms and armour, 
bnt the expense of the equipment was in proportion to the wealth 
of each Class. The Five Classes formed the infantry. To these 
five classes were added two centuries of smiths and carpenters, and 
two of trumpeters and homblowers. These four centuries voted 
with the Classes. Those persons whose property did not amount 
to 12,500 asses were not included in the Classes, and formed a 
singlo century. 

At the head of the Classes were the Equites or cavalry. These 
consisted of eighteen centuries, six being the old patrician Equites, 
as founded by Romulus and augmented by Tarquinius Priscus, and 
the other twelve being chosen from the chief plebeian families.t 

* The As -was originally a pound -weight of copper of 12 ounces. 
t The following table will show the census of each class, and the number 
of centuries which each contained : — 



MquiteSm — CenturisB ••• ••• ••• ••• •*• ••• ••• 18 

First Class, — Census, 100,000 asses and upwards. 

CenturiaB Seniorum 40 

CenturiaB Juniorum 40>82 

CenturisB Fabrum (smiths and carpenters) ... 2 

Second Class. — Census, 75,000 asses and upwards. 



II' 



Centuriee Seniorum ^^^20 



••• ••• ••• ee« ••• 

••• ••• vt* ••e ••• 



CenturiaB Juniorum 10 

7%ird Class, — Census, 50,000 asses and upwards. 



Centuries Seniorum ^®l20 



••* •.. •«. ... •*. 

... *•. ... ... ••• 



Centuries Juniorum 10 

Fourth Class. — Census, 25,000 asses and upwards. 



Centuries Seniorum ^^^20 



Centuries Juniorum 10 

Fifth Class. — Census, 1 2,500 asses and upwards. 

Centuries Seniorum 15 1 

Centuries Juniorum 15S32 

Centuries comicinum, tubicinum 2J 

Centuria capite censorum •», ,,» •„ \ 



Bam total of the eenxxain .„ ,„ ••• "^"^"^ 
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The Oentnries formed the new National Assemblj. They 
mustered as an army in the Campus Martins, or the Field of 
Mars, on the banks of the Tiber outside the city. They voted by 
Centuries, and were hence called the Comitia Centuriata, Each 
Century counted as one vote, l^ut did not consist of the same 
number of men. On the contrary, in order to give the prepon- 
derance to wealth, the first or richest class contained a far greater 
number of centuries than any of the other classes (as will be seen 
from the table below), although they must at the same time have 
included a much smaller number of men. The Equites and First 
Class alone amounted to 100 Centuries, or more than half of the 
total number ; so that, if they agreed to Tote the same way, they 
possessed at once an absolute majority. An advantage was also 
given t9 age ; for the Seniores, though possessing an equal number 
of votes, must of course have been very inferior in number to the 
Juniores. 

Servius made the Comitia Centuriata the sovereign assembly of 
the nation ; and he accordingly transferred to it from the Comitia 
Curiata the right of electing kings and the higher magistrates, of 
enacting and repealing laws, and of deciding in cases of appeal 
from the sentence of a judge. But he did not dare to abolish the 
old Patrician assembly, and was even obliged to enact that no 
vote of the Comitia Centuriata should be valid till it had received 
the sanction of the Comitia Curiata. 

Thus, in consequence of the legislation, we shall find that Borne 
subsequently possessed three sovereign assemblies : 1. The Comitia 
Centuriata, consisting of both Patricians and Plebeians, and voting 
according to Centuries ; 2. The C<mdtia Curiata, consisting exclu- 
sively of Patricians, and voting according to Curiae ; 3. The Comitia 
Tributa, consisting exclusively of Plebeians, and voting according 
to Tribes. 

n. The second great work of Servius was the extension of the 
Pomoerium, or hallowed boundary of the cily, and the completion 
of the city by incorporating with it the Quirinal, Viminal, and 
Esquiline hills.* He surrounded the whole with a stone wall, 
called after him the wall of Servius Tullicis ; and from the Porta 
CoUina to the Esquiline Gate, where the hills sloped gently to the 
plain, he constructed a gigantic mound nearly a mile in length 
and a moat 100 feet in breadth and 30 in depth, from which the, 
earth of the mound was dug. Rome thus acquired a circumference 
of five miles, and this continued to be the legal extent of the 

* The celebrated seven hills upon -which Rome stood were the Palatine, 
Ayeniine, Capitoline, CsBlian, Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquilian. The Mons 
J*iaoiuM wag not inoluded within the Servian WalU 
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city till the time of the emperon, altbongb. enbnrba were added 
to it 

III. An importaDt aUisooe with the Latiiu, by which Borne and 
the citieB of Latiom become the memben of one great leagne, 
was one of the great erenta which diatingmshed file reign of 
Serriue. 




Hap *>t Emu, thowliv the Sarviu Will ud tha Saren Hill*, 



Berrioa gave hia two daoghtera in marriage to the two Bona of 
Tarquiniai Priacns. Lncina, the elder, waa married to a quiet 
and gentle wife ; Anna, the yoooger, to an a^iiring and ambition* 
woman. The chaiactei of the two brothers was the Teiy opposite 
of the wivea who had fallen to their lot ; for Lncini waa prond 
and haughty, but Anuu nnambitions and qniet. The wife of 
Anma, enraged at the long life of her fathei, Bu^i«Bzm% "Coa^ A 
hia death her hntband woold tamelj lenga fiie wi^eiwivKi*3 Vi ^i» 
elder biotber.' rwoJred to murder both, ^lu ^Vqai esAw 'b»£»x».. 
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Her fiendish spirit put into the heart of Lucius thoughts of crime 
which he had never entertained before. Lucius made away with 
his wife, and the younger Tullia with her husband; and the sur' 
yiyors, without even the show of mourning, were straightway 
joined in unhsdlowed wedlock. Tullia now incessantly urged her 
husband to murder her flEither, and thus obtain the kingdom which 
ho so ardently coveted. Tarquin formed a conspiracy with the 
Patricians, who were enraged at the reforms of Servius ; and when 
the plot was ripe he entered the forum arrayed in the kingly robes, 
seated himself in the royal chair in the senate-house, and ordered 
the senators to be summoned to him as their king. At the first 
news of the conmiotion Servius hastened to the senate-house, and« 
standing at the doorway, bade Tarquin to come down from the 
throne; but Tarquin sprang forward, seized the old man, and 
flung him down the stone steps. Covered vrith blood, the king 
hastened home; but, before he reached it, he was overtaken by 
the servants of Tarquin, and murdered. Tullia drove to the 
senate-house and greeted her husband as king ; but her transports 
of joy struck even him with horror. He bade her go home : and, 
as she was returning, her charioteer pulled up and pointed out the 
corpse of her fiBither lying in his blood across the road. She com- 
manded him to drive on : the blood of her father spirted over the 
carriage and on her dress; and from that day forward the place 
bore the name of the Wicked Street. The body lay unburied; 
for Tarquin said scoffingly, ** Romulus too went without burial ;" 
and this impious mockery is said to have given rise to his sur- 
name of Superbus, or the Proud. Servius had reigned forty-four 
years. 

7. Keign of Lucius Tarquinius Superbus, or, The Proud, b.c. 
534-510.— Tarquin commenced his reign without any of the forms 
of election. One of his first acts was to abolish all the privileges 
which had been conferred upon the Plebeians by Servius. He also 
compelled the poor to work at miserable wages upon his magnificent 
buildings, and the hardships which they sufiered were so great that 
many put an end to their lives. But he did not confine his oppres- 
sions to the poor. All the senators and patricians whom he mis- 
trusted, or whose wealth he coveted, were put to death or driven 
into exile. He surrounded himself with a body-guard, by whoso 
means he was enabled to carry out his designs. But, although a 
tyrant at home, he raised the state to great infiuence and power 
among the surrounding nations, partly by his alliances and partly 
by his conquests. He gave his daughter in marriage to Octavius 
J^amilinB of Tusculum, the most powerAil of the Latins, by whose 
meanB he acquired great infiuenoo in LaUum. An^ Latin chiefs 
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like Tamus Herdonins, who attempted to resist him, were treated 
as traitors, and pmiished with death. At the solemn meeting of 
the Latins at the Alban Monnt, Tarquin sacrificed the bull on 
behalf of all the allies, and distributed the flesh to the people of 
the league. 

Strengthened by this Latin "alliance, Tarquin tamed his arms 
against the Yolscians. He took the wealthy town of Snessa 
Pometia, with the spoils of which he commenced the erection of a 
magnificent temple on the Oapitoline hill, which his fieither had 
vowed. This temple was dedicated to the three gods of the Latin 
and Etruscan religions, Jupiter, Juno, and Bfinerva. A human 
head (caput\ fresh bleeding and undecayed, is said to have been 
found by the workmen as they were digging the foundations, and 
being accepted as a sign that the pl6u;e was destined to become the 
head of the world, the name of Gafitoliuh was given to the temple, 
find thence to the hiU. In a stone vault beneath were deposited 
the Sibylline books, containing obscure and prophetic sayings. One 
day a Sibyl, a prophetess from Cumsa, appeared before the king 
and offered to sell him nine books. Upon his refusing to buy 
them she went away and burned three, and then demanded the 
same sum for the remaining six as she had asked for the nine. But 
the king laughed, whereupon she again burnt three and then de- 
manded the same sum as before for the remaining three. Wour 
dering at this strange conduct, the king purchased the books. 
They were placed imder the care of two patricians, and were 
consulted when the state was in danger 

Tarquin next attacked Gabii, one of the Latin cities, which re- 
fused to enter into the league. Unable to take the city by force, he had 
recourse to stratagem. His son, Sextus, pretending to be iUtreated 
by his father, and covered with the bloody marks of stripes, fled to 
Gktbii. The in&tuated inhabitants intrusted him with the command 
of their troops ; and when he had obtained the imlimited confidence 
of the citizens, he sent a messenger to his father to inquire how he 
should deliver the city into his hands. The king, who was walking 
in his garden when the messenger arrived, made no reply, but kept 
striking off the heads of the tallest poppies with his stick. Sextos 
took the hint He put to death or banished, on false charges, all 
the leading men of the place, and then had no difficulty in com- 
pelling it to submit to his fiAther. 

In the midst of his prosperity Tarquin was troubled by a strange 
portent A serpent crawled out from the altar in the royal 
palace, and seized on the entrails of the victim. The king, in 
fear, sent his two sons, Titus and Aruns, to consult the oiade Q.t 
Delphi They were accompaiued "b^ \3Mat QQrQsaai\k« ^^osfiEaaJ^Ks^s^^ 
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One of the sisten of Taiqmn had been married to M. Brntns, a 
man of great wealth, who died, leaving two sons under age.* Of 
these the elder was killed by Tarqmn, who coveted their posses- 
sions ] the younger escaped his brother's &te only by feigning 
idiotcy. On arriving at Delphi, Brutus propitiated the priestess 
with the g^ of a golden stick enclosed in a hollew siafil After 
executing the king's commission, Titus and Aruns asked the 
priestess wl)o was to reign at Rome after their father. The 
priestess replied, whichsoever should first kiss his mother. The 
princes agreed to keep the matter secret from Sextus, who was at 
Bome, and to cast lots between themselves. Brutus, who better 
understood the meaning of the oracle, fell, as if by chance, when 
they quitted the temple, and kissed the earth, the mother of them 
all. 

Soon afterwards Tarquin laid siege to Ardea, a city of the Rutu- 
lians. The place could not be taken by force, and the Roman army 
lay encamped beneath the walls. Here, as the king's sons, and 
their cousin Tarquinius Gollatinus, were feasting together, a dis- 
pute arose about the virtue of their wives. As nothing was doing 
in the field, they mounted their horses to visit their homes by sur- 
prise. They first went to Rome, where they surprised the king's 
daughters at a splendid banquet. They then hastened to Collatia, 
and there, though it was late in the night, they found Lucretia, 
the wife of Gollatinus, spinning amid her handmaids. The beauty 
and virtue of Lucretia excited the evil passions of Sextus. A few 
days after he returned to Oollatia, where he was hospitably received 
by Lucretia as her husband's kinsman. In the dead of night he 
entered her chamber with a drawn sword, threatening that, if 
she did not yield to his desires he would kill her and lay by her 
side a slave with his throat cut, and would declare that he had 
killed them both taken in adultery. Fear of such a shame forced 



* The following genealogical teble exhibits the relationship of the family : — 
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Lncretia to consent : but, as soon as Sextus had departed, she sent 
for her husband and father. Gollatinns came, accompanied by 
L. Brutus: her father, Lucretius, brought with him P. Valerius, 
They found her in an agony of sorrow. She told them what had 
happened, enjoined them to avenge her dishonour, and then stabbed 
herself to the heart. They all swore to avenge her. Brutus threw 
off his assumed stupidity, and placed himself at their head. They 
carried the corpse into the market-place of Collatia. There the 
people took up arms, and renounced the Tarquins. A number of 
young men attended the funeral procession to Bome. Brutus sum- 
moned the people, and related the deed of shame. All classes were 
inflamed with the same indignation. A decree was passed deposing 
the king, and banishing him and his family from the city. Brutus 
now set out for the army at Ardea. Tarquinius meantime had 
hastened to Bome, but found the gates closed against him. Brutus 
was received with joy at Ardea ; and the army renounced their 
allegiance to the tyrant. Tarquin, with his two sons, Titus and 
Aruns, took refuge at Gser^, in Etruria. Sextus fled to Gabii, where 
he was shortly after murdered by the friends of those whom he had 
put to death. 

Tarquin had reigned 22 years when he was driven out of Bome. 
In memory of this event an annual festival was celebrated on the 
24th of February, called the Regifugium or Fugalia. 

The Bepublio. — Thus ended monarchy at Bome. Tarquin the 
Proud had made the name of king so hateful that the people re- 
solved to intrust the kingly power to two men, who were only to 
hold ofiSce for a year. In later times they were called Consuls, but 
at their first institution they were named Praston. They were 
elected by the Gomitia Guriata, and possessed the same honours aa 
the king had had. The first consuls were L. Brutus and Tarquinius 
Gollatinus (b.c. 509). But the people so hated the very name and 
race of Tarquin, that Gollatinus was obliged to resign his office, 
and retire from Bome. P. Valerius was elected consul in his place. 

Meantime ambassadors came to Bome from Tarquin, asking that 
his private property should be given up to him. The demand 
seemed just to the Senate and the People ; but while the ambassa- 
dors were making preparation for carrying away the property, they 
formed a conspiracy among the young Boman nobles for the restora- 
tion of the royal family. The plot was discovered by means of a 
slave, and among the conspirators were found the two sons ol 
Brutus himself. But the consul would not pardon his guilty 
children, and ordered the lictors* to put them to death with the 

• The Lictort were public officers -who attended u^tv l\i^"BjcrawWL't5s»5^^SG«2^^* 
Each consul had twelve Uctors. They oaxxied. u^ou >\!A\i «i^c»\i^>&»t% )<K«Kft^» 
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other traitors. The agreement to surrender the property was made 
Toid by this attempt at treason. The royal goods were given up to 
the people to plunder. 

Ais the plot had failed, Tarquin now endeavoured to recover the 
throne by arms. The people of Tarquinii and Veil espoused the 
cause of their Etruscan kinsmen, and marched against Rome. The 
two Consuls advanced to meet them. When Aruns, the king's son, 
saw Brutus at the head of the Roman cavalry he spurred his horse 
to the charge. Brutus did not shrink from the combat; and 
both fell from their horses mortally wounded by each other s 
spears. A desperate battle between the two armies now followed. 
Both parties claimed the victory, till a voice was heard in the 
dead of night, proclaiming that the Romans had conquered, as the 
Etruscans had lost one man more. Alarmed at this, the Etruscans 
fled ; and Valerius, the surviving consul, returned to Rome, carrying 
with him the dead body of Brutus. The matrons mourned for 
Brutus a whole year, because he had revenged the death of 
Lucretia. 

This was the first war for the restoration of Tarquin. 

Valerius was now left without a colleague ; and as he began to 
buijd a house on the top of the hill Velia, which looked down upon 
the forum, the people feared that he was aiming at kingly power. 
Thereupon Valerius not only pulled down the house ; but, calling 
an assembly of the people, he ordered the lictors to lower the fiEisces 
before them, as an acknowledgment that their power was superior 
to his. He likewise brought forward a law enacting that every 
citizen who was condenmed by a magistrate should have a right of 
appeal to the people. Valerius became in consequence so popular 
tliat he received the surname of Puhlicola, or **The People's 
Friend." 

Valerius then summoned an assembly for the election of a suc- 
cessor to Brutus ; and Sp. Lucretius was chosen. Lucretius, how- 
ever, lived only a few days, and M. Horatius was elected consul in 
his place. It was Horatius who had the honour of consecrating the 
temple on the Capitol, which Tarquin had left unfinished when he 
was driven from the throne. 

The second year of the republic (B.C. 508) witnessed the second 
attempt of Tarquin to recover the crown. He now applied for help 
to Lars Porsena, the powerful ruler of the Etruscan town of Clusium, 
who marched against Rome at the head of a vast army. The 
Romans could not meet him in the field ; and Porsena seized with- 

which were rods bound in the form of a bundle, and containing an axe in the 
laufdle. 
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ont opposition the Janiculmn, a hill immediately opposite the 
city, and separated from it only by the Tiber. Bome was now in 
the greatest danger^ and the Etruscans would have entered tho 
city by the Sublician bridge had not Horatius Gocles, with two 
comrades, kept the whole Etruscan army at bay while the Romans 
broke down the bridge behind him. When it was giving way he 
sent back his two companions, and withstood alone the attacks of 
the foe till the cracks of the falling timbers and the shouts of his 
countrymen told him that the bridge had fallen. Then prayings 
** O Father Tiber, take me into thy charge and bear me up I" he 
plunged into the stream and swam across in safety amid the arrows 
of the enemy. The state raised a statue in his honour, and allowed 
him as much land as he could plough round in one day. Few 
legends are more celebrated^n Roman story than this gallant deed 
of Horatius, and Roman writers loved to tell 



'* How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old.* 



*i 



The Etruscans now proceeded to lay siege to the city, which 
soon began to suffer from famine. Thereupon a young Roman, 
named G. Mucins, resolved to deliver his country by murdering the 
invading king. He accordingly went over to the Etruscan camp- 
but, ignorant of the person of Porsena, killed the royal secretary 
instead. Seized and threatened with torture, he thrust his right 
hand into the fire on the altar, and there let it bum, to show how 
little he heeded pain. Astonished at his courage, the king bade 
him depart in peace ; and Mucins, out of gratitude, advised him to, 
make peace with Rome, since three hundred noble youths, he said, 
had sworn to take the life of the king, and he was the first upon 
whom the lot had fallen. Mucins was henceforward called ScsBVola, 
or the Left-handed, because his right hand had been burnt off. 
Porsena, alarmed for his life, which he could not secure against 
so many desperate men, forthwith offered peace to the Romans on 
condition of their restoring to the Yeientines the land which they 
had taken from them. These terms were accepted, and Porsena 
withdrew his troops from the Janiculum after receiving ten youths 
and ten maidens as hostages from the Romans. Olcelia, one of the 
maidens, escaped from the Etruscan camp, and swam across the 
Tiber to Rome. She was sent back by the Romans to Porsena, 
who was so amazed at her courage that he not only set her at 
liberty, but allowed her to take with her those of the hostages 
whom she pleased. 

Thus ended the second attempt to restore the Tarquins by force.* 

» ThenU, bowerer, reason to believe ttiat Wiwfe XstWJkKDX t^«^'e» ^^sc«*!^ 
one of tte eubett and greatest disasters ot ttie ti>Vy« 'i^* «ft^«w^^^i»^.'*w»^. 
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Aftet Pomena quitted Borne, Tarquin todi nftage with bii bod- 
in-law, Ootftvina Hamilins of TdkuIhih. The thirty Latin citfes 
BOW eqxinBed the cause of the exiled Mng, and deolaied war 
i^^aiiiBt Bome. The contest was decided by the battle of the Lake 
Begillna, which was long celebrated in Bomaa etory, and the 
account of which reBemblea one of the battles in the Iliad. The 
Eomana were oomioaiided by the Dictator,^ A. PoBtnmiua, and by 
T. ^butiuB, the Uaster of Uie Horae ; at the head of the Latina 
veie Tarquin and Octavina Hamilina. The Btraggle was fierce 
and bloody, but the Latins at length fled. Almost all the 
ohleb on either side fell in the conflict, or were grievously 
wolmded. Titua, the son of Taiqoiii, waa killed ; and the aged 
king was wonnded, but eaeapei with hia life. It waa related in 
the old tradition, that the Bomans gained this battle by the 
aaaiatance of the goda Oaator and Pollm, who were seen charging 
the Latins at the head of the Bomau cavalry, and who aRerwards 
carried to Borne the tidings of the victory. A temple was bnilt 
in the forum on the Q>ot where they appeared, and their featival 
was celebrated yearly. 

This waa the third and last attempt to reatore the Tarquiusi 
The Latins were completely hombled by thia victory. Tarquinina 
Snperbns had no other state to which be could i^)ply for assistance. 
He had already aurvlved all his family ; and be now fled to Cnuue, 
where he died a wretched and childleaa old man (B.C. 496). 

wu refllly canqneied b^ Fonena, ud loot all the territory vMch tlie Uoga 
had gained on ths rlgbt lidB at the Tiber. Hence -we Snd the thirty ttiben, 
ertabliahed by Setrini TnlUni, rednoed to twenty after the war with Poraena. 
* The Dictator vai an extraordinary ma^Btrate appointed by one of the 
ConenJo in seieona of great peril. He poMMKd abaolnte power. Twenty-ftiiir 
iictora attended him, bearing the axei in the becea, eren in the city ; and 
ftom hli dcclelon there wag no app«aL He eoold not hold the office longer 
than hIk montha, and he aanally laid it down muoh aooner. He appt^ted a 
Itagiittr Eipotum, or Master of the Hoiee, who aeted aa his lieutenant. From 
the time of the appaintment of the Dictator, *U the oT 
Oonmili, oeaaed to eierciae any power- 




In npreienting the cbUdren of Bratoi led fa> <le«th bj Uctm 




Tho CuDpagna of Kome. 



CHAPTEB IV. 



Tm hiitory of Rome for the next 150 yean oonsista internallj of 
the stnigglea betireeu the FatriciauB and Flebeiana, and eztenially 
of tbe wars with the EtmscaDs, VolBciaoB, ^qaians, and other 
tribes in the immediate aeighbourhood of Bome. 

The inlemal bietoij of Rome during this period is one of great 
Intereat. The Patricians and Plebeiana formed two distinct ordera 
in the state. Alter the banishment of the kings tbe Patricians 
retained exclnaJTe posseeaon of political power. The Plebeian^ 
It is true, coald TOte in the Comitin Centuria^ but, as thej were 
moetlj poor, thej were outvoted bj tbe Palricians and their clienls. 
The CoDgola and other magistrates were taken entire); from the 
Patriciaoi, who also paasessed the ezclosiTe knowledge and ad< 
ministratioa of tbe ixw. In ooe KOid, Uue'EaiEniaKEiii^iNM ^Ti£im% 
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and the Plebeians a sabject class. But this was not all. The 
Patricians formed not only a separate class, but a separate eo^fe, 
not marrying with the Plebeians, and worshipping the gods with 
different religions rites. If a Patrician man married a Plebeian 
wife, or a Patrician woman a Plebeian husband, the state refused 
to recognise the marriage, and the offspring was treated as ille- 
gitimate. 

The Plebeians had to complaui not only of political, but also 
of private wrongs. The law of debtor and creditor was very severe 
at Bome. If the borrower did not pay the money by the time 
agreed upon, his person was seized by the creditor, and he was 
obliged to work as a slave.* Nay, in certain cases he might even be 
put to death by the creditor ; and if there were more than one, his 
body might be cut in pieces and divided among them. The whole 
weight of tills oppressive law fell upon the Plebeians ; and what 
rendered the case still harder was, that they were frequently conir 
pelled, through no fault of their own, to become borrowers. They 
were small landholders, living by cultivating the soil with their 
own hands ; but as they had to serve in the army without pay, they 
had no means of engaging labourers in their absence. Hence on 
their return home they were left without the means of subsistence 
or of purchasing seed for the next crop, and borrowing was their 
only resource. 

Another circumstance still further aggravated the hardships 
of the Plebeians. The state possessed a large quantity of land 
called Ager Publicus, or the "Public Land." This land originally 
belonged to the kings, being set apart for their support; and it 
was constantly increased by conquest, as it was the practice on the 
subjugation of a people to deprive them of a certain portion of 
their land. This public land was let by the state subject to a 
rent ; but as the Patricians possessed the political power, they 
divided the public land among themselves, and paid for it only a 
nominal rent. Thus the Plebeians, by whose blood and unpaid 
toil much of this land had been won, were excluded from all par- 
ticipation in it 

It was not to be expected that the Plebeians would submit to 
such grievous injustice. The contest was twofold. It was a 
struggle of a subject against a ruling class, and of rich against 
poor. The Plebeians strove to obtain an equal share not only in 
tlie political power, but also in the public land. 

The cruelty of the Patrician creditors was the most pressing 
evil, and led to the first reform. In b.c. 494 the Plebeians, after 

* DebtoTB tbfu glvoD ever to their creditor! were called Addictu 
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a campaign against the Yolscians, instead of returning to Kome^ 
retired to the Sacred Mount, a bill about two miles from the city, 
near the junction of the Amo and the Tiber. Here they deter- 
mined to settle and found a new town, leaving Kome to the 
Patricians and their clients. This event is known as the Secession 
to the Sacred Mount. The Patricians, alarmed, sent several of their 
number to persuade the Plebeians to return. Among the deputies 
was the aged Menenius Agrlppa, who had great influence with the 
Plebeians. He related to them the celebrated fable of the Belly 
and the Members : 

" Once upon a time," he said, *' the Members refused to work 
any longer for the Belly, which led a lazy life, and grow fat upoa 
their toils. But receiving no longer any nourishment from the 
Belly, they soon began to pine away, and found that it was to the 
Belly they owed their life and strength." 

The fable was understood, and the Plebeians agreed to treat 
with the Patricians. It was decided that existing debts should be 
cancelled, and that all debtors in bondage should be restored to 
freedom. It was necessary, however, to provide security for the 
future, and the Plebeians therefore insisted that two of their own 
number should be elected annually, to whom the Plebeians might 
appeal for assistance against the decisions of the Patrician ma« 
gistrates. These officers were called Tribunes of the Plehs, Their 
persons were declared sacred and inviolable ; they were never to 
quit the city during their year of office ; and their houses were to 
remain open day and night, that all who were in need of help 
might apply to them. Their number was soon afterwards increased 
to flve, and at a later time to ten. They gradually gained more 
and more power, and obtained the right of putting a veto * upoa 
any public bu8iness.t At the Sacred Mount the Plebeians also 
obtained the privilege of having two ^diles of their order ap- 
pointed. These officers had at a later time the care of the public 
buildings and roads, and the superintendence of the police of the 
city. 

Emboldened by this success, the Plebeians now demanded a 
share in the public land. And in this they found an unexpected 
supporter among the Patricians themselves. Sp. Gassius, one of 
the most distinguished men in the state, who had formed the league 

* This was called the right of intereestion, from intereedo, ** to eo^e 
between." 

t The Tribunes were originally elected at the Comitia of the Centuries, 
where the influence of the Patricians was predominant ; but by the Publilian 
Law, proposed by the tribune Publilius Volero, and passed b.c. <' V^ >2q& ^«o^ 
tion was transferred to the Comitia of the TT\\>e«, X^^j -wXiv^ tosnxA >2&!^ '^^^^ 
beiaii4 obtMined the uncontrolled election ot \he\t owa otBL<e«iv« 
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between the Bomans, Latins, and Hernicans, brought forward in 
his third consalship a law, by which a portion of the public land 
was to be divided among the Plebeians (b.c. 486). This was the 
first Agrarian Law mentioned in Roman history. It must be 
recollected that all the Agrarian laws dealt only with the public 
land, and never touched the property of private persons. Not- 
withstanding the violent opposition of the Patricians, the law was 
passed ; but it was never carried into execution, and the Patricians 
soon revenged themselves upon its author. In the following year 
he was accused of aiming at the kingly power, and condemned 
to death. He was scourged and beheaded, and his house razed to 
the ground. 

We now turn to the external history of Rome. Under the kings 
Rome had risen to a superiority over her neighbours, and had ex- 
tended her dominion over the southern part of Etruria and the 
greater part of Latium. The early history of the republic presents 
a very different spectacle. For the next 100 years she is engaged 
in a difficult and often dubious struggle with the Etruscans on 
the one hand and the Volscians and ^quians on the other. It 
would be improfitable to relate the details of these petty cam- 
paigns; but there are three celebrated legends connected with 
them which must not be passed over. 

1. CoRiOLANus AND THE VoLSCiANS, B.C. 488.— C. Marcius, SUP- 
named Goriolanus, from his valour at the capture of the Latin town 
of Gorioli, was a brave but haughty Patrician youth. He was 
hated by the Plebeians, who refused him the consulship. This 
inflamed him with anger ; and accordingly, when the city was suffer- 
ing from famine, and a present of com came from Sicily, Goriolanus 
advised the Senate not to distribute it among the Plebeians, unless 
they gave up their Tribunes. Such insolence enraged the Plebeians, 
who would have torn him to pieces on the spot, had not the tribunes 
summoned him before the Gomitia of the Tribes. Goriolanus himself 
breathed nothing but defiance ; and his kinsmen and friends inter- 
ceded for him in vain. He was condemned to exile. He now 
turned his steps to Antium, the capital of the Volscians, and offered 
to lead them against Rome. Attius Tullius, king of the Volscians, 
persuaded his countrymen to appoint Goriolanus their general. 
Nothing could check his victorious progress : town after town fell 
before him ; and he advanced within five miles of the city, ravaging 
the lands of the Plebeians, but sparing those of the Patricians. 
The city was filled with despair. The ten first men in the Senate 
were sent in hopes of moving his compassion. But they were 
received with the utmost sternness, and told that the city must 
eobmit to bis absolute will. Next day the vontifia, augurs, flamens. 
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Mid all the prieits, came in their robes of offloe, and in Tain praTed 
him to spare the city. All teemed loat, bat Borne was saved bj 
Iier women. Next morning the noblest matrons, beaded b; Yetniia, 
tbe aged mother of CoricJanns, and by his wife Volnmnia, holding 
her little children b; tbe hand, came to his tent. Their laments- 
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tion> tnmed him bom his pnrpose. "Mother," he Bud, bunting 
into tear^ "tbon ha«t saved Borne, bnt lost th; son I" He then 
led the Volsoians home, bat they put him to death, becanse bo 
bad spared Borne. Others relate that he lived among fbA 
YoIsoianB to a great age, and was often. beei&\ja«K^,*CDuX"'asst<xi'\«:&, 
aQoldmaitcaiifeelhowinetohedltUto'U'«e>~u " —■»—*" 
Bomb. 
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2. The Fabia Gens and the Veieittines, b.c. 477. — The Fabii 
were one of the most powerM of the Patrician hooaes. For seven 
successive yean one of the Gonsols was always a Fabins. The 
Fabii had been among the leading opponents of the Agrarian Law ; 
and Effiso Fabins had taken an active part in obtaining the con- 
demnation of Sp. Cassias. But shortly afterwards we find this 
same Esbso the advocate of the popular rights, and proposing that 
the Agrarian Law of Cassius should be carried into effect. He was 
supported in his new views by his powerful house; though the 
reasons for their change of opinion we do not know. But the Fabii 
made no impression upon the great body of the Patricians, and only 
earned for themselves the hearty hatred of their order. Finding 
that they could no longer live in peace at Rome, they determined to 
leave the city, and found a separate settlement^ where they might 
still be useM to their native land. One of the most formidable 
enemies of the republic was the Etruscan city of Veil, situate about 
twelve miles from Rome. Accordingly the Fabian house, consisting 
of 306 males of fall age, accompanied by their wives and children, 
clients and dependents, marched out of Rome by the right hand 
arch of the Oarmental Gate, and proceeded straight to the Cremera, 
a river which flows into the Tiber below Yeii. On the Cremera 
they established a fortified camp, and sallying thence they laid 
waste the Veientine territory. For two years they sustained the 
whole weight of the Veientine war ; and all the attempts of the 
Veientines to dislodge them proved in vain. But at length they 
were enticed into an ambuscade, and were all slain. The settle- 
ment was destroyed, and no one of the house survived, except a 
boy, who had been left behind at Rome, and who became the an- 
cester of the Fabii, afterwards so celebrated in Roman history. 
The Fabii were sacrificed to the hatred of the Patricians ; for the 
consul T. Menenius was encamped a short way off at the time, and 
he did nothing to save them. 

3. CiNCiNNATUS AND THE JEquians, B.C. 458.— The -ffiquians in 
their numerous attacks upon the Roman territory generally occu- 
pied Mount Algidus, which formed a part of the group of the 
Alban hills in Latium. It was accordingly upon this mount that 
the battles between the Romans and ^quians most frequently 
took place. In the year 458 b.c. the Roman consul L. Minucius 
was defeated on the Algidus, and surrounded in his camp. Five 
horsemen, who made their escape before the Rom^ins were com- 
pletely encompassed, brought the tidings to Rome. The senate 
forthwith appointed L. Cincinnatus dictator. 

L. Cincinnatus was one of the heroes of old Roman story. "When 
ibe deputies of the aeimie came to him to aimonDfie his elevation to 
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the dictatorship they found him driving a plough, and clad only in 
his tunic or shirt They bade him clothe himself that he might hear 
the commands of the senate. He put on his toga, which his wife 
Racilia brought him. The deputies then told him of the peril of the 
Roman army, and that he had been made Dictate. The next morn- 
ing, before daybreak, he appeared in the forum, and ordered all the 
men of militaiy age to meet him in the evening in the Field of Mars, 
with food for five days, and each with twelve stakes. His orders 
were obeyed ; and with such speed did he march, that by midnight 
he reached Kount Algidus. Placing his men around the ^quian 
camp, he told tbem to raise the war-cry, and at the same time to 
begin digging a trench and raising a mound, on the top of which 
the stakes were to be driven in. The other Roman army, which was 
shut in, hearing Itie war-cry, burst forth from their camp, and fought 
with the ^quiaiis all night. The Dictator's troops thus worked 
without interruptioQ, and completed the entrenchment by the mom* 
ing. The ^quians found themselves hemmed in between the two 
armies, and were forced to surrender. The Dictator made them 
pass under the yoke, which was formed by two spears fixed up* 
right in the groimd, while a third was fastened across them. 
Gincinnatus entered Rome in triumph, only twenty-four hours after 
he had quitted it, having thus saved a whole Roman army from 
destruction. 

In reading the wars of the early Republic it is important to re- 
collect {he League formed by Spurius Cassius, the author of the 
Agrarian Law, between the Romans, i Latins, and l^micans. 
This League, to which allusion has been already made, was of the 
mosfintimate kind ; and the armies of the three states fought by 
each other's sides. It was by means ot this League that the 
^quians and Yolscians were kept in check, for they were two of 
the^nost warlike nations in Italy, and would have been^ore than 
a match for the unsupported aims of Rome. 
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OHAPTBE V. 

THS 1>E(X1IT1B&TX. B.o. 451-449. 

Froh the Agrarian Lair of Sp. CasdoB to the appointment <tf the 
DeeemTirs wae a period of more than thlrt; yean. Doling the 
whole of this tune the rtra^U between the Patricians and the 
Plebeians was increasing. The latter constantly demanded, and 
the former as firmly tefnsed, the eiecntion of the Agrarian Law, of 
Caaains. Bat though the Plebeians failed in obtoimng this object, 
they nevertheless made steady progress in gaining for them- 
selves a more important portion in the city, la b.c. 471 the 
Fnhlilian Lav was carried, by which the eleotion of the Tribnaee 
and Plebeian ,£diles was tranaferred from the Comitia of the 
Centniies to those of the Tribes.* From this time the Oomitia of 
the Tribes may be regarded as one of the political assembliea of 
the state, railing with those of tlie Centniies and the Cnriea. Bnt 
the Patricians still retained exclusive poiseesion of the admfni^ 
tratlve and judicial powers, and there were no written laws to 
limit theii anthoii^ and to regulate their deciaoos, Under these 
* See note on p. 31. 
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clrcnmstonces the Tribune 0. Terentilins Area proposed, in b.c» 
462, that a commission of Ten Men (Decemviri) should be ap- 
pointed to draw up a code of laws, by which a check might be 
put to the arbitrary power of the patrician magistrates. This pro^ 
position, as might have been expected, met with the most vehe» 
ment opposition from the Patricians. But the Plebeians were 
firm, and for five successive years the same Tribunes were re- 
elected. It was during this struggle that an attempt was made 
upon the Capitol by Herdonius, a Sabine chie^ with a band of 
outlaws and slaves. It was a turbulent period, and the Patricians 
had recourse even to assassination. At length, after a struggle of 
eight years, a compromise was effected, and it was arranged that 
Three Commissioners (Triumviri) were to be sent into Greece to 
collect information respecting the laws of Solon at Athens, as well as 
of the other Greek states. After an absence of two years the three 
commissioners returned to Rome (b.c. 452), and it was now resolved 
that a Council of Ten, or Decemvirs, should be appointed to draw 
up a code of laws, and at the same time, to carry on the govern- 
ment and administer justice. All the other magistrates were 
obliged to abdicate, and no exception was made, even in favour of 
the Tribunes. The Decemvirs were thus intrusted with supreme 
power in the state. They entered upon their office at the begin- 
ning of B.C. 451 . They were all Patricieuos. At their head stood 
Appius Claudius and T. G^nucius, who had been already appointed 
consuls for the year. They discharged the duties of their office 
with diligence, and dispensed justice with impartiality. Each 
administered the government day by day in succession, and the 
fasces were carried only before the one who presided for the day. 
They drew up a Code of Ten Tables, in which equal justice was 
dealt out to both orders. The Ten Tables received the sanction 
of the Comitia of the Centuries, and thus became law. 

On thd expiration of their year of office all parties were so well 
satisfied with the manner in which the Decemvirs had discharged 
their duties that it was resolved to continue the same form of 
government for another year ; more especially as some of them 
said that their work was not finished. A new Council of Ten was 
accordingly elected, of whom Appius Claudius alone belonged to 
the former body. He had so carefully concealed his pride and 
ambition during the previous year that he had been the most 
popular member of the council, and the Patricians, to prevent his 
appointment for another year, had ordered him to preside at the 
Comitia for the elections, thinking that he would not leeevi^ ^^\k^ 
for himselfl But Appius set saoli ecmplea «it ^t^^woL^^^^ «sA ^^N» 
only returned bimaelf as elected, bu\ toc^ oax^ ^(^^ ^^ t^ss^ 
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colleagaes should be sabflervient to his yiews. He now threw 
off the mask he had hitherto worn, and acted as the tyrant 
of Borne. Each Decemyir was attended by twelve lictors, who 
carried the &aoea with the axes in them, so that 120 lictors were 
seen in the city instead of 12. The Senate was rarely summoned. 
No one was now safe, and many of the leading men quitted Bome. 
Two new Tables were added to the Code, making twelve in all ; 
but these new laws were of the most oppressive kind, and confirmed 
the Patricians in their most odious privileges. 

When the year came to a close the Decemvirs neither resigned 
nor held Gomitia for the election of successors, but continued to 
hold their power in defiance of the Senate and of the People. Next 
year (b.c. 449) the Sabines and ^quians invaded the Boman terri- 
tory, and two armies were despatched against thein« commanded 
by some of the Decemvirs. Appius remained at Bome to administer 
justice. But the soldiers fought with no spirit under the command 
of men whom they detested, and two acts of outrageous tyranny 
caused them to turn their arms against their hated masters. 

In the army fighting against the Sabines was a centurion named 
L. Sicinius Dentatus, the bravest of the brave. He had fought in 
120 battles ; he had slain eight of the enemy in single combat ; 
had received 40 wounds, all in front ; he had accompanied the tri- 
umphs of nine generals ; and had war-crowns and other rewards 
innumerable. As Tribune of the Plebs four years before, he had 
taken an active part in opposing the Patricians, and was now 
suspected of plottbig against the Decemvirs. His death was ac- 
cordingly resolved on, and he was sent with a company of soldiers 
as if to reconnoitre the enemy's position. But in a lonely spot they 
fell upon him and slew him, though not until he had destiroyed most 
of the traitors. His comrades, who were told that he had fallen in 
an ambush of the enemy, discovered the foul treachery that had 
been practised when they saw him surrounded by Boman soldiers 
who had evidently been slain by him. The Decemvirs prevented 
an immediate outbreak only by burying Dentatus with great pomp, 
but the troops were ready to rise in open mutiny upon the first pro- 
vocation. 

In the other army sent against the ^quians there was a well- 
known centurion named Virginius. He had a beautifcd daughter, 
betrothed to L. Icilius, an eminent leader of the Plebeian order. 
The maiden had attracted the notice of the Decemvir Appius 
Claudius. He at first tried bribes and allurements, but when 
these fSsdled he had recourse to an. outrageous act of t3rranny. One 
morning, as Virginia, attended by her nurse, was on the way to her 
school, which was in one of the booths sunoxin^ims ^^ ^otvosi^lJL, 
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Claudius, a client of Appius, laid hold of the damsel and claimed 
her as his slave. The cry of the nurse for help l^ught a crowd 
around them, and all parties went before the Decemvir. In his 
presence Marcus repeated the tale he had leamt» asserting that 
Virginia was the child of one of his female slaves, and had been 
imposed upon Virginius by his wife, who was childless. He further 
stated that he would prove this to Virginius as soon as he returned 
to Rome, and he demanded that the girl should meantimerbe handed 
over to his custody. Appius, fearing a riot, said that he would let 
the cause stand over till the next day, but that then, whether her 
father appeared or not, he should know how to maintain the laws. 
Straightway two friends of the family made all haste to the camp, 
which they reached the same evening. Virginius immediately ob- 
tained leave of absence, and was already on his way to Rome, when 
the messenger of Appius arrived, instructing his colleagues to detcun 
him. Early next morning Virginius and his daughter came into the 
forum with their garments rent. The &ther appealed to the people 
for aid, and the women in their company sobbed aloud. But, intent 
upon the gratificaiion of his passions, Appius cared nought for the 
misery of the father and the girl, and hastened to give sentence, by 
which he consigned the maiden to his client. Appius, who had 
brought with him a large body of armed patricians and their 
clients, ordered his lictors to disperse the mob. The people drew 
back, leaving Virginius and his daughter alone before the judg- 
ment-seat. All help was gone. The unhappy father then prayed 
the Decemvir to be allowed to speak one word to the nurse in his 
daughter's hearing, in order to ascertain whether she was really his 
daughter. The request was granted. Virginius drew them both 
aside, and, snatching up a butcher 's-knife from one of the stalls, 
plunged it in his daughter's breast, exclaiming, ** TherQ is no way 
but this to keep thee free.'* In vain did Appius call out to stop 
him. The crowd made way for him, and, holding his bloody knife 
on high, he rushed to the gate of the city and hastened to the 
army. His comrades espoused his cause, expelled their com- 
manders, and marched towards Rome. They were soon joined by 
the other army, to whom Numitorius and Icilius had carried the 
tidings. The Plebeians in the city flocked to them, and they all 
resolved to retire once more to the Sacred Mount. 

This second secession extorted from the Patricians the second 
great charter of the Plebeian rights. The Patricians compelled the 
Decemvirs to resign, and sent L. Valerius and M. Horatius, two of 
the most eminent men of their order, to negotiate mt^L ^^ "^V^y- 
beians. It was Anally agreed that t\i© Tii^simfc^ i&yssvs\!^.\i^ ts^ys«fc^% 
that the antbority of the Oomitia TtibuU iSia$s\s\aL \i^ T^^^^aR^> 
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and that the right of appeal to the people against the power of the 
Bupreme magistrates should be confirmed. The Plebeians now 
returned to the city, and elected, for the first time, ten Tribunes 
instead of five, a number which remained unchanged down to the 
latest times. Yirginius, Icilius, and Numitorius, were among the 
new Tribunes. 

Two Consuls were elected in place of the Decemvirs, and the 
choice of the Gomitia Genturiata naturally fell upon Valerius and 
Horatius. The new Gonsuls now redeemed their promises to the 
Plebeians by bringing forward the laws which are called alter 
them, the VcHerian and Horatian Laws. These celebrated laws 
enacted : — 

1. That every Boman citizen should have a right of ai^>6al 
against the sentence of the supreme magistrate. This was, in ^ict, a 
solemn confirmation of the old law of Valerius Publicola, passed in 
the first year of the republic. It was enacted again a third time 
in B.C. 300, on the proposal of M. Valerius, the Gonsul. These 
repeated enactments gave a still further sanction to the law. In 
the same way the Great Charter of England was ratified seveial 
times. 

2. That the Plebiscita, or resolutions passed by the Plebeians in 
the Gomitia Tributa, should have the force of laws, and should be 
binding alike upon Patricieins and Plebeians. 

3. That the persons of the Tribunes, JSdiles, and other Plebeian 
magistrates, should be sacred, and whoever injured them should be 
sold as a slave* 

Virginius now accused Appius Claudius, who was thrown into 
prison to await his trial. But the proud Patrician, seeing that his 
condemnation was certain, put an end to his own life. Oppius, 
another of the Decemvirs, and the personal friend of Appius, was 
condemned and executed. The other Decemvirs were allowed to 
go into exile, but they were all declared guilty, and their property 
confiscated to the state. 

The Twelve Tables were always regarded as the foundation of the 
Roman law, and long continued to be held in the highest estima- 
tion. But they probably did little more than fix in a written form 
a large body of customaiy law, though even this was a benefit to 
the Plebeians, as they were no longer subject to the arbitrary deci- 
sions of the Patrician magistrates. The Patricians still retained 
their exclusive privileges ; and the eleventh table even gave the 
sanction of law to the old custom which prohibited all intermar- 
riage {cotmuhium) between the two orders. 
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The efforts of the leaders of tbe FlebeianB were now directed to 
two objects, the removal of the prohibitioDof intermarriage between 
the two orders, and the opening of the Conaulsbip to their own 
order. Thej attuned the first object fonr years after the Decem- 
Tirate by the Lex Cannleia, proposed b; Caanleini, one of the 
tribuneB (b,C. 445). But they did not carry this law without a 
third secesBioii, in which they occapied the Janiculnm. At the 
same time a compromise was effected with reepect to the Oonml- 
ship. The Patricians ^reed that the supreme power in the state 
sfaonld be intrusted to new officers bearing the title of Military 
Tribimti aith CmiMlaT Fovkt, who might be ohosen equally from 
Patricians and Plebeians. Their number varied in different jette 
from three to six. In b,c. 444 three Military Tribunes were nomiuoteat 
for the flnt time. In the following jeu (.'^^'i ^<^ ''^^ 1Eu^^a»^fi^ 
oalJed Ofiuon, were appointed. Ttej wew e!w«3» Vi \*i ^os*«^ 
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from the Patricians ; and the reason of the institution clearly was 
to depriye the MHitaiy Tribunes of some of the most important 
ftmctions, which had been formerly discharged by the Consuls. 
The Censors originally held office for a period of five years, which 
was called a hutrum; but their tenure was limited to eighteen 
months, as early as ten years after its institution (b.c. 443), by a 
law of the Dictator Mamercus ^milius, though they continued to 
be appointed only once in fiye years.* 

Though the Military Tribunes could from their first institution 
be chosen from either order, yet such was the influence of the 
Patricians in the Comitia of the Centuries that it was not till 
B.C. 400, or nearly forty years affcerwardcv that any Plebeians were 
actual^ elected. In b.c. 421 the QusBstorship was also thrown 
open to them. The Qmmitors were the paymasters of the state ; 
and as the Censors had to fill up Tacancies in the Senate from 
those who had held the office of QuAstor, the Plebeians thus 
became eligible for the Senate. 

During these struggles between the two orders an event took 
place which Js frequently referred to by later writers. In the year 
440 B.C. there was a great ibmine at Rome. Sp. MsBlius, one of the 
richest of the Plebeian knights, expended his fortune in buying up 
com, which he sold to the poor at a small price, or disbibuted 
among them gratuitously. The Patricians thought, or pretended to 
think, that he was aiming at kingly power ; and in the following 
year (489) the aged Quintius Cincinnatus, who had saved the 
Boman army on Mount Algidus, was appointed Dictator. He 
nominated C. Servilius Ahala his Master of the Horse. During 
the night the Capitol and all the strong posts were garrisoned by 
the Patricians, and in the morning Cincinnatus appeared in the 
forum with a strong force, and summoned MsbHus to appear 
before his tribunal. But seeing the fiEtte which awaited him, he 
refused to go, whereupon Ahala rushed into the crowd and struck 
him dead upon the s^ot. His property was confiscated, and his 
house levelled to the ground. The deed of Ahala is frequently 
mentioned by Cicero and other writers in terms of the highest 
admiration, but it was regarded by the Plebeians at the time as an 
act of murder. Ahala was brought to trial, and only escaped 
condemnation by a voluntary exile. 

* The CenBorsbip was regarded as the highest dignity in the state, with the 

exception of the Dictatorship. The duties of the Censors were numerous and 

important. They not only took the censua— or the register of the citizens and 

their property — hut they also chose the memhers of the Senate, exercised a 

superintendence orer the whole public and private life of the citizens, and 

ia addition bad the administration of the ftnaacea ot \^« «>\»Aa. 
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In their foreign wars the Romans continued to be snccessfdl, and, 
aided by their allies the Latins and Hemicans, they made steady 
progress in driving back their old enemies the Yolscians and 
JSqmans. About this time they planted seyeral Colonies in the 
districts which they conquered. These Roman colonies differed 
widely from those of ancient Greece and of modem Europe. 
They were of the nature of garrisons established in conquered 
towns, and served both to strengthen and extend the power of 
Rome. The colonists received a portion of the conquered territory, 
and lived as a ruling class among the old inhabitants, who retained 
the use of the land. 

The Romans now renewed their wars with the Etruscans ; and 
the capture of the important city of Veii was the first decisive 
advantage gained by the Republic. The hero of this period was 
Oamillus, who stands out prominently as the greatest general of 
the infetnt Republic, who saved Rome from the Gauls, and whom 
later ages honoured as a second Romulus. 

Veii, however, was only taken afber a long and severe straggle. 
It was closely allied with Fiden», a town of Latium, not more than 
five or six miles from Rome. The two cities frequently imited their 
arms against Rome, and in one of these wars Lars Tolumnius, the 
king of Veii, was slain in single combat by A. Cornelius Cossos, 
one of the Military Tribunes, and his arms dedicated to Jupiter, 
the second of the three instances in which the Spolia Opima were 
won (B.C. 437). A few years afterwards Fidem» was taken biA 
destroyed (b.c. 426), and at the same time a truce was granted to 
the Yeientines for tlitrenty years. At the expiration of this truce 
the war was renewed, and the Romans resolved to subdue Veii,' as 
they had done Fidenae. The siege of Veii, like that of Troy* 
lasted ten years, and the means of its capture was almost as 
marvellous as the wooden horse by which Troy was taken. The 
waters of the Alban Lake rose to such a height as to deluge the 
neighbouring country. An oracle declared that Veii could not be 
taken untQ the waters of the lake found a passage to the sea. 
This reached the ears of the Romans, who thereupon constructed a 
tunnel to carry off its superfluous waters.* The formation of this 
tunnel is said to have suggested to the Romans the means of taking 
Veii. M. Furius Camillus, who was appointed Dictator, commenced 
digging a mine beneath the city, which was to have its outlet in 
the citadel, in the temple of Juno, the guardian deity of Veii. 

* This remarkable work, which, after the lapse of more than two thousand 
years, still eontinaes to serve the purpose for which it waa qicI^saUi ^i»&9C^»ft^ 
is cut through the soft Tolcanic tufa of which 1^ K!liX»ai\^V& <i«as^RMft^ ^^^^^ 
Jengtb of the tunnel is about 6000 feet, and Vt \& 4 ImX ^ V&ii^SA -^'^^ 
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When the mine was finished, the attention of the inhabitants was 
diverted by feigned assaults against the walls. Gamillns led the 
way into the mine at the head of a picked body of troops. As he 
stood beneath the temple of Juno, he heard the soothsayer declare 
to the king of the Veientines that whoever should complete the 
sacrifice he was ofiering would be the conqueror. Thereupon the 
Romans burst forth and seized the fiesh of the victim, which 
Camillus offered up. The soldiers who guarded the walls were 
thus taken in the rear, the gates were thrown open, and. the city 
soon filled with Romans. The booty was immense, and the few 
citizens who escaped the sword were sold as slaves. The image of 
Juno was carried to Rome, and installed with great pomp on 
Mount Aventine, where a temple was erected to her. Camillus 
entered Rome in a chariot drawn by four white horses. Rome had 
never yet seen so magnificent a triumph (b.c. 396). 

One circumstance, which occurred during the siege of Yeii, 
deserves notice. As the Roman soldiers were obliged to pass the 
whole year under arms, in order to invest the city during the 
winter as well as the summer, they now for the first time received 
pay. 

Veil was a more beautiful city than Rome^ and, as it was now 
without inhabitants, many of the Roman people wished to remove 
thither. At the persuasion of Camillus the project was abandoned ; 
but the territory of Veil was divided among the Plebeians. 

Falerii was almost the only one of the Etruscan cities which had 
assisted Veii, and she was now exposed single-handed to the ven- 
geance of the Romans. It is related that» when Camillus appeared 
before Falerii, a schoolmaster of the town treacherously conducted 
the sons of the noblest families into the Roman camp, but that 
Camillus, scorning the baseness of the man, ordered his arms to be 
tied behind him, and the boys to flog him back into the town. 
Whereupon the inhabitants, overcome by such generosity, gave up 
their arms, and surrendered to the Romans (b.c. 394). 

Camillus was one of the proudest of the Patricians ; and he now 
incurred the hatred of the Plebeians by calling upon every man 
to refund a tenth of the booty taken at Yeii, because he had made 
a vow to consecrate to Apollo a tithe of the spoil. He was accused 
of having appropriated the great bronze gates at Yeii, and was 
impeached by one of the Tribunes. Seeing that his condemnation 
was certain, he went into exile, praying as he left the walls that the 
Republic might soon have cause to regret him (b.c. 391). His 
prayer was heard, for the Gauls had already crossed the Apen- 
ninea^ and next yeai ^ome was in aahea 
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CHAPTEB VII 



The Gaols or Celts vere in ancient timee spread otst the greater 
part of Weetem Europe. The; inliabited OanI and the BritiBh 
islee, and had in the time of the Tarquina croased the Alpa and 
taken poaaeanon of Narthem Italy. But they now apread AiTtiier 
aoath, oiossed the Apenntuea, and lud iraste with Are and 
sword the prorinoea of Central Italj. Borne fell hefore them, and 
was reduced to aahee ; but the details of ita capture are olearlj 
legendary. The common story rana as follows : — 

The Senoiief. a tribe of the Ganla, led by their ehief Breimna, 
laid aiege to Clnainm, the powerAil Etmscan city over wMcli Lara 
Foraeoa once reigned. Bnch reputation had Borne gained through 
her conquests in Etmria, that CLoaimn applied to hei for aid 
(B.C. 391). The aenate sent three ambaBsadors, sona of the chief 
pontifl^ Fabius AmbnstoB, to warn the barbarians not to tonch an 
ally of Borne. But the Glaula treated their message with scorn ; 
and the ambassadors, forgetting their sacred chaiaeter. fon^t in. 
the Clnaine tanks. One of the E'abii tisv ^nfii \£i& >y«a.'\iB^&^ 
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Gallic chieftain, and was recognised while stripping off his armour. 
Brennns therefore sent to Borne to demand satisfaction. The 
Boman people not only refused to give it, but elected the three 
Fabii as Military Tribunes for the following year. On hearing of 
this insult, the Gauls broke up the siege of Clusium, and hastened 
southwards towards Bome. All the inhabitants fled before them 
into the towns. They pursued their course without injuring any 
one, crying to the guards upon the walls of the towns they passed, 
"Our way lies for Bome." On the news of their approach the 
Boman army hurried out of the city, and on the 16th of July 
(B.C. 390), a day ever after regarded as disastrous, they met the 
Gauls on the Allia, a small river which flows into the Tiber, on its left 
bank, about eleyen miles from Bome. Brennus attacked the Bomans 
on the flank, smd threw them into confusion. A general panic 
seized them ; they turned and fled. Some escaped across the Tiber 
to Yeii, and a few reached Bome, but the greater number were slain 
by the Gauls. 

The loss at the Allia had been so great that enough men were 
not left to guard the walls of the city. It was therefore resolved 
that those in the vigour of their age should withdraw to the 
Capitol, taking with them all the provisions in the city ; that the 
priests and Vestal Virgins should convey the objects of religious 
reverence to GflBr^ ; and that the rest of the population should dis- 
perse among the neighbouring towns. But the aged senators, who 
had been Consuls or Censors, seeing that their lives were no longer 
of any service to the state, sat down in the forum on their curule 
thrones awaiting death. When the Gkiuls entered the city they 
found it desolate and deathlike. They marched on, without seeing 
a human being, till they came to the forum. Here they beheld the 
aged Senators sitting immoveable, like beings of another world. For 
some time they gazed in awe at this strange sight, till at length one 
of the Gauls ventured to go up to M. Papirius and stroke his white 
beard. The old man struck him on the head with his ivory sceptre ; 
whereupon the barbarian slew him, and all the rest were massacred. 
The Grauls now began plundering the city; flres broke out in 
several quarters ; and with the exception of a few houses on the 
Palatine, which the chiefs kept for their own residence, the whole 
city was burnt to the ground. 

The Capitol was the next object of attack. There was only one 
steep way leading up to it, and all the assaults of the besiegers were 
easily repelled. They thereupon turned the siege into a blockade, 
and for seven months were encamped amid the ruins of Bome. 
But their numbers were soon thinned by disease, for they had 
entered Bome in the most unhealthy time of the year, when feveit 
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have always preyailed. The &iltire of provisions obliged them to 
lavage the neighbouring countries, the people of which began to 
combine for defence against the maranders. Meantime the scattered 
Romans took courage. They collected at Yeii, and here resolved 
to recall Oamillus from banishment, and appoint him Dictator. In 
order to obtain the consent of the Senate, a daring youth, named 
Pontius Gominius, offered to swim across the Tiber and climb the 
Capitol. He reached the top unperceived by the enemy, obtained 
the approval of the Senate to the appointment of Gamillus, and 
returned safely to Yeii. But next day some Gkiuls observed the 
traces of his steps, and in the dead of night they climbed up the 
same way. The foremost of them had already reached the top, un- 
noticed by the sentinels and the dogs, when Ihe cries of some geese 
roused M. Manlius &om sleep. These geese were sacred to Juno, 
and had been spared notwithstanding the gnawings of hunger ; and 
the Bomans were now rewarded for their piety. M. Manlius thrust 
down the Qanl who had clambered up, and gave the alarm. The 
Capitol was thus saved ; and down to latest times M. Manlius was 
honoured as one of the greatest heroes of the early Republic. 

Still no help came, and the Gauls remained before the Capitol. 
The Romans suffered from fSEtmine, and at length agreed to pay the 
barbarians 1000 pounds of gold, on condition of their quitting the 
city and its territory. Brennus brought fSalse weights, and, when the 
Romans exclaimed against this injustice, the Gallic chief threw his 
sword also into the scale, cryii^ "Woe to the vanquished!" But 
at this very moment Gamillus marched into the forum, ordered the 
gold to be taken away, and drove the Gauls out of the city. 
Another battle was fought on the road to Gabii, in which the Gauls 
were completely destroyed, and their leader Brennus taken prisoner. 
This tale, however, is an invention of Roman vanity. We learn from 
other sources that the Gauls retreated because their settlements in 
Northern Italy were attacked by the Venetians ; and there can be 
little doubt that their departure was hastened by a present of 
Roman gold. The Gauls frequently repeated their inroads, and 
for many years to come were the constant dread of the Romans. 

When the Romans returned to the heap of ruins which was once 
their city their hearts sank within them. The people shrank from 
the expense and toil of rebuilding their houses, and loudly demanded 
that they should all remove to Yeii, where the private dwellings 
and public buildings were still standing. But Gamillus and the 
Patricians strongly urged them not to abandon the homes of their 
fathers ; and they were at length persuaded to remain. The State 
granted bricks, and stones were fetched from Yeii. WvtSiikmL ^ ^^ks. 
the city rose from its ashes; but tlie i^xo&\& ^^^^ xAxt^^ ^bA 
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crooked ; the houses were frequently built over the sewers; and the 
city continned to show, down to the great fire of Nero^ evident 
traces of the haste and irregularity with which it had been rebuilt. 

Borne was now deprived of almost all her subjects, and her ter- 
ritory was reduced to nearly its original limits. The Latins and 
Hemicans dissolved the League with the Bomans, and wars broke 
out on every side. In these difficulties and dangers Gamillus was 
the soul of the Bepublic. Again and again he led the Boman 
legions against their enemies, and always with success. The 
rapidity with which the Bomans recovered their power after so 
terrible a disaster would seem unaccountable, but for the fact that 
the other nations had also suffered greatly from the inroads of the 
Gkiuls, who still continued to ravage Central Italy. Two of their 
invasions of the Boman territory are commemorated by celebrated 
legends, which may be related here, though they belong to a later 
period. 

In B.C. 361 the Gauls and Bomans were encamped on either bank 
of the Amo. A gigantic Gkiul stepped forth from the ranks and 
insultingly challenged a Boman knight. T. Manlius, a Boman 
youth, obtained permission from his general to accept the challenge, 
slew the giant, and took from the dead body the golden chain 
{torques) which the barbarian wore around his neck. His comrades 
gave him the surname of Torquatus, which he handed down to his 
descendants. 

In B.C. 349 another disjtinguished Boman family earned its sur- 
name from a single combat with a GkiuL Here again a Gallic 
warrior of gigantic size challenged any one of the Bomans to single 
combat. His challenge was accepted by M. Valerius, upon whose 
helmet a raven perched ; and as they fought, the bird flew into the 
&ce of the Gaul, striking at him with his beak and flapping his 
wings. Thus Valerius slew the Gktul, and was called in conse- 
quence "Corvus," or the "Baven." 

It is now necessary to revert to the internal histoiy of Bome. 
Great suffering and discontent prevailed. Betuming to ruined 
homes and ravaged lands, the poor citizens had been obliged to 
borrow money to rebuild their houses and cultivate their farms. 
The law of debtor and creditor at Bome, as we have already seen, 
was very severe, and many imfortunate debtors were carried away 
to bondage. Under these circumstances M. Manlius, the preserver 
of the Capitol, came forward as the patron of the poor. This dis- 
tinguished man had been bitterly disappointed in his claims to 
honour and gratitude. While Camillus, his personal enemy, who 
had shared in none of the dangers of the siege, was repeatedly 
raised to the highest honours of the State, he, who had saved the 
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Capitol, was left to languish in a private station. Neglected by his 
own order, Manlius turned to the Plebeians. One day he recog- 
nised in the forum a soldier who had served with him in the field, 
and whom a creditor was carrying away in fetters. Manlius paid 
his debt upon the spot, and swore that, as long as he had a single 
pound, he would not allow any" Roman to be imprisoned for debt. 
He sold a large part of his property, and applied the proceeds to the 
liberation of his fellow-citizens from bondage. Supported now by the 
Plebeians, he came forward as the accuser of his own order, and 
charged them with appropriating to their own use the gold which 
had been raised to ransom the city from the Gauls. The Patricians 
in return accused him, as they had accused Sp. Gassius, of aspiriiig 
to the tyranny. When he was brought to trial before the Comitia 
of the G^n^ries in the Campus Martins, he proudly showed the spoils 
of thirty warriors whom he had slain, the forty military distinctions 
which he had won in battle, and the innumerable scars upon his 
breast, and then turning towards the Capitol he prayed the im- 
mortal gods to remember the man who had saved their temples from 
destruction. After such an appeal his condemnation was impos- 
sible ; and his enemies therefore contrived to break up the assembly. 
Shortly afterwards he was arraigned on the same charges before the 
Comitia of the Curies in the Peteline Grove. Here he was at once 
condemned, and was hurled from the Tarpeian rock. His house, 
which was on the Capitol, was razed to the ground (b.c. 384). 

The death of Manlius, however, was only a temporary check to 
the Plebeian cause. A few years afterwards the contest came to 
a crisis. In B.C. 376 C. Licinius Stole and his kinsman L. Sextius, 
being Tribunes of the Plebs, determined to give the Plebeians an 
equal share in the political power, to deprive the Patricians of the 
exclusive use of the public land, and to remove the present distress 
of the Plebeians. For this purpose they brought forward three 
laws, which are celebrated in history under the name of The 
LiciNiAN Rogations.* These were : — 

I. That in fnture Consuls, and not Military Tribunes, should be 

appointed, and that one of the two Consuls must be a Plebeian. 

II. That no citizen should possess more than 500 jugera t of the 

public land, nor should feed upon the public pastures more 
than 100 head of large and 500 of small cattle, under penalty 
of a heavy fine. 

* A Rogatio differed from a Lexy as a Bill from an Act of Parliament. 
A Rogatio was a law sabmitted to the assembly of the people, and onl^ 
became a Lex when enacted by them. 

t A Jugenm WW rather more than 'hall an asc«* 
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in. That the interest already paid for borrowed money should be 
* deducted from the principal, and that the remainder should be 
repaid in three yearly instalments. 

These great reforms naturally excited the most yiolent oppo- 
sition, and the Patricians induced some of the Plebeians to put 
their veto upon the measures of their colleagues. But Licinius and 
Sextius were not to be baffled in this way, and they exercised their 
veto by preventing the Comitia of the Centuries from electing any 
magistrates for the next year. Hence no Consuls, Military Tribunes, 
Censors, or QusBstors, could be appointed ; and the Tribunes of the 
Plebs and the iBdiles, who were elected by the Comitia of the 
Tribes, were the only magistrates in the state. For five years did 
this state of things continue. C. Licinius and L. Sextius were 
re-elected annually, and prevented the Comitia of the Centuries 
from appointing any magistrates. At the end of this time they 
allowea Military Tribunes to be chosen in consequence of a war 
with the Latins ; but so far were they from yielding any of their 
demands, that to their former Rogations they now added another : — 
That the care of the Sibylline books, instead of being intrusted to 
two men (duumviri), both Patricians, should be given to ten men 
(decemviri), half of whom should be Plebeians. 

Five years more did the struggle last, but the firmness of 
the Tribunes at length prevailed. In B.C. 367 the Licinian Boga- 
tions were passed, and L. Sextius was elected the first Plebeian 
Consul for the next year. But the Patricians made one last efibrt 
to evade the law. By the Boman constitution the Consuls, after 
being elected by the Comitia Centuriata, received the Imperium, 
or sovereign power, from the Comitia Curiata. The Patricians thus 
had it in their power to nullify the election of the Centuries by 
refusing the Imperium. This they did when L. Sextius was elected 
Consul ; and they made Camillus, the great champion of their order. 
Dictator, to support them in their new struggle. But the old hero 
saw that it was too late, and determined to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between the two orders. A compromise was efiectcd. The 
Imperium was conferred upon L. Sextius ; but the judicial duties 
were taken away from the Consuls, and given to a new magistrate, 
called Prsstor. Camillus vowed to the goddess Concord a temple 
for his success. 

The long struggle between the Patricians and Plebeians was 
thus brought to a virtual close. The Patricians still clung obsti- 
nately to the exclusive privileges which they still possessed ; but 
when the Plebeians had once obtained a share in the Consulship, 
ii was evident that their participation in the other offices of the 
^^te could not be much longer delayed. We may therefore anti- 
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cipate the course of events by narrating in this place that the first 
Plebeian Dictator was G. Marcius Rutilus in b.c. 356, that the 
same man was the first Plebeian Censor five years afterwards 
(B.C. 351) ; that the Prsetorship was thrown open to the Plebeians 
in B.C. 336 ; and that the Lex Ogulnia in b.c. 300, which increased 
the number of the Pontiffs from fov/ to eight, and that of the 
Augurs from four to nine, also enacted that four of the Ponti£& 
and five of the Augurs should be taken from the Plebeians. 

About thirty years after the Licinian Rogations, another im- 
portant reform, which abridged still further the privileges of the 
Patricians, was effected by the Publilian Laws, proposed by the 
Dictator Q. Publilius Philo in B.C. 339. These were :— 

I. That the Resolutions of the Plebs should be binding on all the 

Quirites,* thus giving to the Plebiscita passed at the Comitia 
of the Tribes the same force as the Laws passed at the Comitia 
of the Centuries. 

II. That all laws passed at the Comitia of the Centuries should 

receive previously the sanction of the Curies; so that the 
Curies were now deprived of all power over the Centuries. 

m. That one of the Censors must be a Plebeian. 

The first of these laws seems to be little more than a re-enact- 
ment of one of the Valerian and Horatian Laws, passed after the 
expulsion of the Decemvirs ; t but it is probable that the latter 
had never been really carried into effect. Even the Publilian Law 
upon this subject seems to have been evaded; and.it was accord- 
ingly enacted again by the Dictator Q. Hortensius in b.c. 286. In 
this yeeir the last Secession of the Plebeians took place, and the 
Lex Hortensia is always mentioned as the law which gave to 
Plebiscita passed at the Comitia of the Tribes the full power of 
laws binding upon the whole nation. From this time we hear of 
no more civil dissensions till the times of the Gracchi, a hundred 
and fifty years afterwards, and the Lex Hortensia may therefore be 
regarded as the termination of the long struggle between the two 
orders. 

* Ut plebiscita omnet Quiritet tmermU 
t See p. 40. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

FBOU THE UOIKUX BOQATIONB TO THB BKD OF 
WAB8. B.C, 367-290. 

TTnitbd at home, the Boman* were now prepared to cany on theit 
foreign wan with more Tigom ; and their conqueatB of the Samnites 
and Latins made them the virtnal masten of Italy. Bat the ;ean 
which immediate!; fallowed the Licinian laws were times of great 
Buffering, A pestilence laged in Borne, which, carried off many 
of tbe most distingiiiBhed men, and among others the aged Camillns 
(B.C. 362). Tbe Tiber overflowed ita bankg, the city waa shaken 
by earthquake^ and a yawning chasm opened in the fomm. The 
■ootbsayers declared that the gulf could never be filled up except 
hjOirowiag into it Uiat which Borne held moet valuable. Tbe 
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tale runs that, when every one was doubting what the gods could 
mean, a noble youth named M. Ourtius came forward, and, declaring 
that Bome possessed nothing so valuable as her brave citizens, 
mounted his steed and leaped into the abyss in full armour, where- 
upon the earth closed over him. This event is assigned to the 
year 362 B.C. 

During the next few years the Gauls renewed their inroads, of 
which we have already spoken, and in the course of which Manlius 
Torquatus and Valerius Oorvus gained such glory. The Bomans 
steadily extended their dominion over the southern part of Etruria 
and the country of the Yolscians, and the alliance with the Latins 
was renewed. Fifty years had elapsed since the capture of the 
city by the G^auls, and Rome was now strong enough to enter into 
a contest with the most formidable enemy which her arms had yet 
encountered. The Samnites were at the height of their power, 
and the contest between them and the Bomans was virtually for 
the supremacy of Italy. The Samnites, as we have already seen, 
were a people of Sabine origin, and had emigrated to the coim- 
try which they inhabited at a comparatively late period. They 
consisted of four different tribes or cantons, the Pentri, Hirpini, 
Garaceni, and Gaudini, of whom the two former were the most 
important. They inhabited that part of the Apennines which lies 
between Gampania and Lucania, but they were not contented with 
their mountain-homes, and overran the rich plains which lay at 
their feet. They became the masters of Gampania and Lucania, 
and spread themselves almost to the southern extremity of Italy. 
But the Sanmites of Gampania and Lucania had in course of time 
broken off all connexion with the parent nation, and sometimes 
were engaged in hostilities with the latter. It was a contest of this 
kind that led to the war between the Bomans and the Samnites 
of the Apennines. On the borders of Gampania and Samnium 
dwelt a people, called the Sidicini, who had hitherto preserved 
their independence. Being, attacked by the Samnites, this people 
implored the assistance of the Gampanians, which was readily 
granted. Thereupon the Samnites turned their arms against the 
Gampanians, and, after occupying Mount Tifata, which overlooks 
the city of Gapua, they descended into the plain, and defeated the 
Gampanians in a pitched battle at the very gates of Gapua. The 
Gampanians, being shut up within the city, now applied for assist- 
ance to Bome, and offered to place Gapua in their hands. The 
Bomans had only a few years previously concluded an alliance 
with the Samnites ; but the bait of the richest city and the most 
fertile soil in Italy was irresistible ; and tbft^ x^^bR^:^^ Xi;^ ^^^oss^ 
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with the request. Thus began the Samnite Wars, which, with a 
few intervals of peace, lasted 53 years. 

First Samnite Wab, b.c. 343-341. — The Romans commenced 
the war bj sending two consular armies against the Samnites; 
and the first battle between the rival nations was fought at the 
foot of Mount Gaurus, which lies about three miles from Cume. 
The Samnites were defeated with great loss ; and it has been justly- 
remarked that this battle may be regarded as one of the most 
memorable in history, since it was a kind of omen of the ultimate 
issue of the great contest which had now begun between the 
Samnites and Romans for the sovereignty of Italy. The Romans 
gained two other decisive victories, and both consuls entered the 
city in triumph. But two causes prevented the Romans from prose- 
cuting their success. In the first place, the Roman army, which 
had been wintering in Capua, rose in open mutiny ; and the poorer 
Plebeians in the city, who were oppressed by debt, left Rome and 
joined the mutineers. In the second place, the increasing disaffec- 
tion of the Latins warned the Romans to husband their resources 
for another and more terrible struggle. The Romans, therefore, 
abandoning the Sidicini and Campanians, concluded a treaty of 
peace and alliance with the Samnites in b.c. 341, so that in the 
great Latin war, which broke out in the following year, the Sam- 
nites fought on the side of the Romans. 

The Latin War, b.c. 340-338.— The Latins had, as already 
stated, renewed their league with Rome in b.c. 356, and conse- 
quently their troops had fought along with the Romans in the war 
against the Samnites. But the increasing power of Rome excited 
their alarm ; and it became evident to them, that, though nominally 
on a footing of equality, they were in reality becoming subject to 
Rome. This feeling was confirmed by the treaty of alliance which 
the Romans had formed with the Samnites. The Latins, there- 
fore, determined to bring matters to a crisis, and sent two Prae- 
tors, who were their chief magistrates, to propose to the Romans 
that the two nations should henceforth form one state, that half 
of the Senate should consist of Latins, and that one of the two 
Consuls should be chosen from Latium. These requests excited 
the greatest indignation at Rome, and were rejected with the 
utmost scorn. The Senate met in the temple of Jupiter, in the 
Capitol, to receive the Latin deputation, and, after hearing their 
proposals, the Consul, T. Manlius Torquatus, the same who had 
slain the Gaul in single combat, declared that, if the Republic 
should cowardly yield to these demands, he would come into the 
sezmte-honae sword in hand and cut down the first Latin he saw 
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there. The tale goes on to say that in the discussion which fol- 
lowed, when both parties were excited by anger, the Latin Pnetor 
defied the Boman Jupiter ; that thereupon an awful peal of thunder 
shook the building; and that, as the impious man hurried down 
the steps from the temple, he fell from top to bottom, and lay 
there a corpse. 

War was now declared, and the most vigorous efforts were made 
on both sides. The contest was to decide whether Borne should 
become a Latin town, or the Latins be subject to Bome. The Bomans 
had elected to the consulship two of their most distinguished men. 
The Patrician Consul was, as already mentioned, T. Manlius Tor- 
quatus ; his Plebeian colleague was P. Decius Mus, who had gained 
great renown in the recent war against the Samnites. The two 
Consuls marched through Samnium into Campania, and threatened 
Capua, thus leaving Bome exposed to the attacks of the Latins. 
But the Consuls foresaw that the Latins would not abandon Capua, 
their great acquisition ; and the event proved their wisdom. The 
contest was thus withdrawn from the territory of Bome and trans- 
ferred to Campania, where the Bomans could receive assistance 
from the neighbouring country of their Samnite allies. It was at 
the foot of Mount Vesuvius that the two armies met, and here the 
battle was fought which decided the contest. It was like a civil war. 
The soldiers of the two armies spoke the same language, had 
fought by each others' sides, and were well known to one another. 
Under these circumstances the Consuls published a proclamation 
that no Boman should engage in single combat with a Latin on 
pain of death. But the son of Torquatus, provoked by the insults 
of a Tusculan officer, accepted his challenge, slew his adversary, 
and carried the bloody spoils in triumph to his father. The Consul 
had within him the heart of Brutus ; he would not pardon thifi 
breach of discipline, and ordered the unhappy youth to be be- 
headed by the lictor in the presence of the assembled army. 

In the night before the battle a vision appeared to each Consul, 
announcing that the general of one side and the army of the other 
were doomed to destruction. Both agreed that the one whose wing 
first began to waver should devote himself and the army of the 
enemy to the gods of the lower world. Decius commanded the 
left wing ; and when it began to give way, he resolved to fulfil his 
vow. Calling the Pontifex Maximus, he repeated after him the 
form of words by which he devoted himself and the army of the 
enemy to the gods of the dead and the mother earth ; then leaping 
upon his horse, he rushed into the thickest of the fight, and was 
slain. The Bomans gained a signal N\fi,\Airj, ^!R»S5i^ ^ ^ssooi^ 
part of the Latins escaped Qb.c. M0)« 
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This vfctoiy made the Bomans masters of Gampania, and the 
Latins did not dare to meet them again in the field. The war con- 
tinued two years longer, each city confining itself to the defence 
of its own walls, and hoping to receive help from others in case of 
an attack. But npon the capture of Pedum in b.c. 338 all the 
Latins laid down their arms, and garrisons were placed in their towns. 
The Bomans were now absolute masters of Latium, and their great 
object was to prevent the Latin cities from forming any union 
again. For this purpose not only were all general assemblies for- 
bidden; but, in order to keep the cities completely isolated, the 
citizens of one town could not marry or make a legal contract of 
bargain or sale with another.* Tibur and Prffineste, the two most 
powerful cities of the League, which had taken the most active 
part ifi the war, were deprived of a portion of their land, but were 
allowed to retain a nominal independence, preserving their own 
laws and renewing from time to time their treaties with Bome. 
The inhabitants of several other towns, such as Tnsculum and 
Lanuvium, received the Boman franchise; their territory was 
incorporated in that of the Bepublic ; and two new tribes were 
created to carry these arrangements into effect. Many of the most 
disting^shed Bomans sprung from these Latin towns. 

Twelve years elapsed between the subjugation of Latium and 
the commencement of the Second Samnite War. During this time 
the Boman arms continued to make steady progress. One of their 
most important conquests was that of the Yolscian town of Privemum 
in B.C. 329, from which time the Yolscians, so long the formidable 
enemies of Bome, disappear as an independent nation. The ex- 
tension of the Boman power naturally awakened the jealousy of 
the Samnites ; and the assistance rendered by them to the 
Greek cities of Palseopolis and Neapolis was the immediate occa- 
sion of the Second Samnite War. These two cities were colonies 
of the neighbouring GumsB, and were situated only five miles from 
each other. The position of Palseopolis, or the " Old City," is 
uncertain ; but Neapolis, or the " New City," stands on the site of 
a part of the modem Naples. The Bomans declared war against 
the two cities in b.c. 327, and sent the Consul Q. Publilius Philo 
to reduce them to subjection. The Greek colonists had previously 
formed an alliance with the Samnites, and now received powerful 
Samnite garrisons. Publilius encamped between the cities ; and as 
he did not succeed in taking them before his year of office expired, 
he was continued in the command with the title of ProconsiU, the 
first time that this office was created. At the beginning of the 

-^ Aocordinfp to the Boman expression, the Jut OimnubH and Jut OommereU 
rere forbidden. ■ 
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following year PalsBopolis was taken ; and Neapolis only escape^ 
the same &ite by concluding an alliance with the Bomana. Mean- 
while the Bomans had declared war against the Sanmites. 

Second or Great Samnite War, b.c. 326-304. — The Second 
Sanmite War lasted 22 years, and was by far the most important of 
the three wars which this people waged with Bome. During the 
first five years (b.c. 326-322) the Boman arms were generally success- 
ful. The Sanmites became so disheartened that they sued for peace, 
but obtained only a truce for a year. It was during this period 
that the well-known quarrel took place between L. Papirius Cursor 
and Q. Fabius Maximus, the two most celebrated Boman generals 
of the time, who constantly led the armies of the Bepublic to vic- 
tory. In B.C. 325 L. Papirius was Dictator, and Q. Fabius his Master 
of the Horse. Becalled to Bome by some defect in the auspices, 
the Dictator left the army in charge of Fabius, but with strict 
orders not to venture upon an engagement. Compelled or provoked 
by the growing boldness of the enemy, Fabius attacked and defeated 
them with great loss. But this victory was no extenuation for his 
offence in the eyes of the Dictator. Papirius hastened back to the 
camp, burning with indignation that his commands had been dis- 
obeyed, and ordered his lictors to seize Fabius and put him to death. 
The soldiers, whom Fabius had led to victory, rose in his defence ; 
and in the night he escaped to Bome, to implore the protection 
of the Senate. He was stating the case to the Fathers, when 
Papirius entered the Senate-house followed by his lictOTS, and de- 
manded that the offender should be delivered up for execution. 
But the senate, the people, and the aged father of Maximus inter- 
ceded so strongly for his life, that the Dictator was obliged to give 
way, and to grant an ungracious pardon. 

The yesir's truce had not expired when the Samnites again took 
up arms, and for the next seven years (b.c. 321-315) the balance of 
success inclined to their side. This appears to have been mainly 
owing to the military abilities of their general C. Pontius, who de- 
serves to be ranked among the chief men of antiquity. In the first 
year of his command he infiicted upon the Bomans one of the severest 
blows they ever sustained in the whole course of their history. 

In B.C. 321 the two Consuls, T. Veturius and Sp. Postumius 
marched into Samnium by the road from Capua to Beneventum. 
Near the town of Caudium they entered the celebrated pass called 
the Caudine Forks (Furculss Caudinie) . It consisted of two narrow 
defiles or gorges, between which was a tolerably spacious plain, but 
shut in on each side by mountains. The Bomans, thinkin g the 
Sanmites to be fiu distant, had marched thioxiLigVi ^K^^xt^^Ass^v:^^ 
the plain ; hut when they came to the eeeaosi^Q^ lQ'KBaLN^>5tf*S*&^ 
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up by works and tmnks of trees, so as to be quite impassable. 
Retracing their steps to the pass by which they had entered, 
they found that the enemy had meantime taken possession of 
this also. They were thus blocked up at either end, and after 
making vain attempts to force their way through were obliged 
to surrender at discretion. Thus botli Consuls and four legions fell 
into the hands of the Samnites. C. Pontius made a merciful use of 
his yictory. He agreed to dismiss them in safety upon their pro- 
mising to restore the ancient alliance on equal terms between the 
two nations, and to give up all the places which they had conquered 
during the war. The Consuls and the other superior officers swore 
to these terms in the name of the Republic, and six hundred Roman 
knights were given as hostages. The whole Roman army was now 
allowed to depart, and each Roman soldier marched out singly 
under the yoke. 

When the news of this disaster reached Rome the Senate 
refused to ratify the peace, and resolved that the two Consuls 
and all the officers who had sworn to the peace should be deli- 
vered up to the Samnites as persons who had deceived them. 
They were conducted to Caudium by a Fetialis ; and when they 
appeared before the tribunal of C. Pontius, Postumius, with super- 
stitious folly, struck the Fetialis with his foot, saying that he 
was now a Samnite citizen, and that war might be renewed with 
justice by the Romans, since a Samnite had insulted the sacred 
envoy of the Roman people. But Pontius refused to accept the 
persons who were thus offered, and told them, if they wished to 
nullify the treaty, to send back the army to the Caudine Forks. 
Thus Postumius and his companions returned to Rome, and the 
600 knights were alone left in the hands of the Samnites. 

The disaster of Caudium shook the faith of many of the Roman 
allies, and the fortune of war was for some yetirs in favour of the 
Samnites. But in b.c. 314 the tide of success again turned, and 
the decisive victory of the Consuls in that year opened the way 
into the heart of Samnium. From this time the Romans were 
uniformly successful; and it seemed probable that the war was 
drawing to a close, when the Etruscans created a powerful diver- 
sion by declaring war against Rome in b.c. 311. But the energy 
and ability of Q. Fabius Maximus averted this new danger. He 
boldly carried the war into the very heart of Etruria, and gained 
a decisive victory over the forces of the League. The Sanmites 
also were repeatedly dented ; and after the capture of Bovianum, 
the chief city of the Pentri, they were compelled to sue for peace. 
It was granted them in B.c. 304 on condition of their acknowledg- 
Ing the supremacy of Borne. 
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At the conclusion of the Second Samnite War the JEqmans and 
Hemicans were reduced to subjection after a brief struggle. A 
part of the iEquian territory was incorporated in that of Borne 
by the addition of two new tribes, and two colonies were planted 
in the other portion. The Marsi, Marrucini, Peligni, and other 
nations of Central Italy, entered into a league with the Romans 
on equal terms. Thus, in b.c. 300, the power of Bome seemed 
firmly established in Central Italy. But this very power awakened 
the jealousy of the surrounding nations, and the Samnites exerted 
themselves to form a new and formidable coalition. The Etruscans 
and Umbrians agreed to make war against Bome, and called in 
the assistance of the Senonian Grauls. 

Third Samnite War, b.c. 298-290.^As soon as the Etruscans 
and Umbrians were engaged with Bome, the Samnites invaded 
Lucania. The Lucanians invoked the assistance of the Bomans; 
who forthwith declared war against the Samnites. The Bepublic 
had now to contend at one and the same time against the Etrus- 
cans, Umbrians, Grauls, and Samnites; but she carried on the 
struggle with the utmost energy, atteuiking the Etruscans, Umbri- 
ans, and Grauls, in the north, and the Samnites in the south. At 
length, in b.c. 295, the Samnites joined their confederates in 
Umbria. In this country, near the town of Sentinum, a desperate 
battle was fought, which decided the fortune of the war. The 
two Boman Consuls were the aged Q. Fabius Maximus and P. 
Decius Mus. The victory was long doubtful. The wing com* 
manded by Decius was giving way before the terrible onset of the 
Gauls, when he determined to imitate the example of his father, 
and to devote himself and the enemy to destruction. His death 
gave ireBh courage to his men, and Fabius gained a complete and 
decisive victory. Gellius Egnatius, the Samnite general, who had 
taken the most active part in forming the coalition, was slain. But 
though the League was thus broken up, the Samnites continued 
the struggle for five years longer. During this period C. Pontiua, 
who had defeated the Bomans at the Caudine Forks, again ap- 
peared, after twenty-seven years, as the leader of the Samnites, 
but was defeated by Q. Fabius Maximus with great loss and 
taken prisoner. Being carried to Bome, he was put to death as 
the triumphal car of the victor ascended the Capitol (b.c. 292). 
This shameful act has been justly branded as one of the greatest 
stains on the Boman annals. Two years afterwards the Samnites 
were imable to continue any longer the hopeless struggle, and 
became the subjects of Bome. The third and last Samnite war 
was brought to a dose in b.g. 290. 




CHAPTEB IX. 

TBB BAHinTE WAB TO THE 

TioH OP ITALY. B.O. 290-265. 

Ten yean elapsed from tba conclnsion of the third Samnite 
WM to the urival of P;nliu» in Italy. Dnriog thie time tlie 
EttugcsnB aod Gaols renewed the wai in the north, bat were 
defeated with great slaoghler near the lake Vadimo. This decisiva 
battle appears to have completely crashed the Etruscan power; 
and it inOicled bo sevete a blow apon the Gaols that we heat 
no more of their ravages for the next Bixty jrears. 

la the south the Locanians also rose against Rome. The exten- 
sion of the Soman dominion in the south of the peninauia had 
brought the state into connexion with the Greek cities, which at 
one period were so numerous and powerful as to give to this part 
of Italy the name of Magna Gneoia.* Many of these cities had 
now &Ilen into decay through internal dissensions and the con- 
quests of the Locanians and other Sabellian tribes : but Tarentum, 
originally a Lacednmonian colony, still maintained her former power 
and splendour. The Tarentines naturally regarded with extreme 
jealonsy the progress of the Romaii arms in the south of Italy, and 
bad secretly instigated the Ettxactaie and Lucanians to form a 
new coalitjon against Rome. But the immediate cause of the war 
between the Lucanians and Romans was the assiBlance which the 
latter bad rendered to the Greek dty of Thurii. Being attacked 
by the Lucanians, the Thnrians applied to Rome for aid. and the 
Consul C. Fabriciua not only relieved Thurii but defeated the 
IS and their allies in several eng^ements (b.c. 282). Upon 
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the departure of Fabricitts a Boman garrison was left in Thnrii. 
The only mode now of maintaining communication between Borne 
and Thurii was by sea; but this was yirtucdly forbidden bj a 
treaty which the Bomans had made with Tarentum nearly twenty 
years before, in which treaty it was stipulated that no Boman ships 
of war should pass the Lacinian promontory. But circumstances 
were now changed, and the Senate determined that their vessels 
should no longer be debarred from the gulf of Tarentum. There 
was a small squadron of ten ships in those seas under the command 
of L. Valerius ; and one day when the Tarentines were assembled 
in the theatre, which looked over the sea, they saw the Boman 
squadron sailing towards their harbour. This open yiolation of 
the treaty seemed a premeditated insult, and a demagogue urged 
the people to take summary vengeance. They rushed down to 
the harbour, quickly manned some ships, and gained an easy 
victory over the small Boman squadron. Only half made their 
escape, four were sunk, one taken, and Valerius himself killed. 
After this the Tarentines marched against Thurii, compeUed the 
inhabitants to dismiss the Boman garrison, and then plundered 
the town. 

The Senate sent an embassy to Tarentum to complain of these 
outrages and to demand satisfaction. L. Postumius, who was at 
the head of the embassy, was introduced with his colleagues into 
the theatre, to state to the assembled people the demands of the 
Boman Senate. He began to address them in Greek, but his 
mistakes in the language were received with peals of laughter 
from the thoughtless mob. Unable to obtain a hearing, much less 
an answer, Postumius was leaving the theatre when a drunken 
buffoon rushed up to him and sullied his white robe in the most 
disgusting manner. The whole theatre rang with shouts of 
laughter and clapping of hands, which became louder and louder, 
when Postumius held up his sullied robe and showed it to the 
people. " Laugh on now,*' he cried, ** but this robe shall be washed 
in torrents of your blood.*' 

War was now inevitable. The luxurious Tarentines sent an 
embassy to Pyrrhus king of Epirus, begging him, in the name of 
all the Italian Greeks, to cross over into Italy in order to conduct 
the war against the Bomans. They told him that they only 
wanted a general, and that all the nations of southern Italy would 
flock to his standard. Pyrrhus needed no persuasion to engage in 
an enterprise which realised the earliest dreams of his ambition. 
The conquest of Italy would naturally lead to the sovereignty of 
Sicily and Africa, and he would then be able to return to Greece 
with the united forces of the West to o^eicoTn&X^ xv:^^t^&«sA'css^^E^ 
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as master of the world. But as he would not trust the success 
of his enterprise to the valour and fidelity of Italian troops, he 
began to make preparations to carry over a powerful army. Mean- 
time he sent Milo, one of his generals, with a detachment of 3000 
men to garrison the citadel of Tarentum. Pyrrhus himself crossed 
over from Epirus towards the end of b.c. 281, taking with him 20,000 
foot, 3000 horse, and 20 elephants. 

Upon reaching Tarentum he began to make preparations to 
carry on the war with activity. The Tarentines soon found they 
had obtained a master rather than an ally. He shut up the 
theatre and all other public places, and compelled their young 
men to serve in his ranks. Notwithstanding all his activity, the 
Bomans were first in the field. The Consul M. Valerius Lsevinus 
marched into Lucania ; but as the army of Pyrrhus was inferior 
to that of the Bomans, he attempted to gain time by negotiation 
in order that he might be joined by his Italian allies. He accord- 
ingly wrote to the Consul, offering to arbitrate between Bome and 
the Italian states ; but Lssvinus bluntly told him to mind his own 
business and retire to Epirus. Fearing to remain inactive any 
longer, although he was not yet joined by his allies, Pyrrhus 
marched out against the Bomans with his own troops and the 
Tarentines. He took up his position between the towns of Pan- 
dosia and Heraclea, on the river Siris. The Bomans, who were 
encamped on the other side of the river, were the first to begin 
the battle. They crossed the river, and were immediately attacked 
by the cavalry of Pyrrhus, who led them to the charge in per- 
son, and distinguished himself as usual by the most daring acts 
of valour. The Bomans, however, bravely sustained the attack ; 
and Pyrrhus, finding that his cavalry could not decide the day, 
ordered his infantry to advance. The battle was still contested 
most furiously : seven times did both armies advance and retreat ; 
and it was not till Pyrrhus brought forward his elephants, which 
bore down everything before them, that the Bomans took to flight, 
leaving their camp to the conqueror (b.c. 280). 

This battle taught Pyrrhus the difficulty of the enterprise he 
had undertaken. Before the engagement, when he saw the Bomans 
forming their line as they crossed the river, he said to his officers, 
** In war, at any rate, these barbarians eire not barbarous ;" and 
afterwards, as he saw the Boman dead lying upon the field with 
all their wounds in front, he exclaimed, *'If these were my sol- 
diers, or if I were their general, we should conquer the world." 
And, though his loss had been inferior to that of the Bomans, still 
so large a number of his officers and best troops had fallen, that he 
Mid, *' Another such victory, and I must return to Epirus alone." 
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He therefore resolved to avail himself of this victory to conclude, 
if possible, an advantageous peace. He sent his minister Gineas to 
Rome with the proposal that the Romans should recognise the 
independence of the Greeks in Italy, restore to the Samnites, 
Lucanians, Apulians, and Bruttians all the possessions which they 
had lost in war, and make peace with himself £ind the Tarentines. 
As soon as peace was concluded on these terms he promised to 
return all the Roman prisoners without ransom. Gioeas, whose 
persuasive eloquence was said to have won more towns for Pyrrhus 
than his arms, neglected no means to induce the Romans to accept 
these terms. The prospects of the Republic seemed so dark and 
threatening that many members of the Senate thought it would be 
more prudent to comply with the demands of the king ; and this 
party would probably have carried the day had it not been for the 
patriotic speech of the aged Ap. Glaudius Gsecus, who denounced 
the idea of a peace with a victorious foe with such effect that the 
Senate declined the proposals of the king and commanded Gineas 
to quit Rome the same day. 

. Gineas returned to Pyrrhus, and told him he must hope for 
nothing from negotiation, that the city was like a temple of the 
gods, and the Senate £in assembly of kings. Pyrrhus now ad- 
vanced by rapid marches towards Rome, ravaging the country as 
he went along, and without encountering any serious opposition. 
He at length arrived at PrsBueste, which fell into his hands. He 
was now only 24 miles from Rome, and his outposts advanced six 
miles further. Another march would have brought him under the 
walls of the city ; but at this moment he learnt that peace was con- 
cluded with the Etruscans, and that the other Gonsul had returned 
with his army to Rome. All hope of compelling the Romans to ac- 
cept the peace was now gone, and he therefore resolved to retreat. 
He retired slowly into Gampania, and from thence withdrew into 
winter-quarters to Tarentum. 

Ail soon as the armies were quartered for the winter, the 
Romans sent an embassy to Pyrrhus to negotiate the ransom or 
exchange of prisoners. The ambassadors were received by Pyrrhus 
in the most distinguished manner; and his interviews with G. 
Fabricius, who was at the head of the embassy, form one of the 
most famous stories in Roman history. Fabricius was a fine 
specimen of the sturdy Roman character. He cultivated his farm 
with his own hands, and, like his contemporary Gurius, was cele- 
brated for his incorruptible integrity. The Mng attempted in vain 
to work upon his cupidity and his fears. He steadily refased the 
large sums of money offered by Pyrrhus ; and ^\^<svi «s\. O^^^^wss*^ 
concealed behind him by a CTutam^ -^o^eA-ti^ \sq3^ <5^^x\ssA\iS5»^ 
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Fabrichis remained tmmoyed. Such respect did bis conduct in- 
spire, that Pyrrhus attempted to persuade him to enter into his 
service and accompany him to Greece. The object of the embassy 
failed. The king refused to exchange the prisoners ; bnt to show 
them his trust in their honour, he allowed them to go to Bome in 
order to celebrate the Saturnalia, stipulating that they were to 
return to Tarentum if the Senate would not accept the terms which 
he had previously oflfered through Gineas. The Senate remained 
firm in their resolve, and all the prisoners returned to Pyrrhus, the 
punishment of deatii having been denounced against those who 
should remain in the city. 

In the following year (b.c. 279) the war was renewed, and a 
battle was fought near A senium. The Bomans fled to their camp, 
which was so near to the field of battle that not more than 6000 
fell, while Pyrrhus lost more than half this number. The victory 
yielded Pyrrhus little or no advantage, and he was obliged to 
retire to Tarentum for the winter without eflfecting anything 
more during the campaign. In the last battle, as well as in the 
former, the brunt of the action had fallen almost exclusively upon 
his Greek troops ; and the state of Greece, which this year was 
overrun by the Grauls, made it hopeless for him to expect any 
reinforcements from Epirus. He was therefore unwilling to 
hazard his surviving Greeks by another campaign with the Bomans, 
and accordingly lent a ready ear to the invitations of the Greeks in 
Sicily, who begged him to come to their assistance against the 
Carthaginians. It was necessary, however, first to suspend hos- 
tilities with the Bomans, who were likewise anxious to get rid of 
so formidable an opponent that they might complete the subjugation 
of southern Italy without further interruption. When both parties 
had the same wishes it was not dijQQcult to find a fair pretext for 
bringing the war to a conclusion. This was afforded at the begin- 
ning of the following year (b.c. 278) by one of the servants of 
Pyrrhus deserting to the Bomans, and proposing to the Consuls to 
poison his master. They sent back the deserter to the king, saying 
that they abhorred a victory gained by treason. Thereupon 
Pjrrrhus, to show his gratitude, sent Cineas to Bome with all the 
Boman prisoners without ransom and without conditions ; and the 
Bomans granted him a truce. 

Leaving Milo with part of his troops in possession of Taren- 
tum, Pyrrhus now crossed over into Sicily. He remained there 
upwards of two years. At first he met with brilliant success, and 
deprived the Carthaginians of a great part of the island. Sub- 
sequently, however, he received a severe repulse in an attempt 
which he made opon the impregnable toim of LilybiBum. The 
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fickle Greeks now began to form cabals and plots against bim. 
This led to retaliation on his part, and he soon became as anxious 
to abandon the island as he had been before to leave Italy. 
Accordingly, when his Italian allies again begged him to come to 
their assisteuice, he readily complied with their request, and arriyed 
in Italy in the autumn of b.c. 276. His troops were now almost the 
same in number as when he first landed in Italy, but very different 
in qualify. The fcdthfol Epirots had for the most part fallen, and 
his present soldiers consisted chiefly of mercenaries, whom he had 
levied in Italy. One of his first operations was tiie recovery of 
Locri, which had revolted to the Romans ; and as he here found 
himself in great difficulties for want of money to pay his troolps, 
he was induced to take possession of the treasures of tiie temple of 
Proserpine in that town ; but the ships conveying the money were 
wrecked. This circumstance deeply affected the mind of Pyrrhus ; 
he ordered the treasures which were saved to be restored to the 
temple, and from this time became haimted by the idea that the 
wrath of Proserpine was pursuing him, and dragging him down to 
ruin. 

The following year (b.c. 274) closed the career of Pyrrhus in Italy. 
The Consul M\ Curius marched into Samnium, and his colleague into 
Lucania. Pyrrhus advanced against Curius, who was encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Beneventum, and resolved to fight with him 
before he was joined by his colleague. As Curius did not wish to 
risk a battle with his own army alone, Pyrrhus planned a night- 
attack upon his camp. But he miscalculated the time and the dis- 
tance ; the torches burnt out, the men missed their way, and it was 
already broad daylight when he reached the heights above the 
Bpman camp. Still their arrival was quite unexpected ; but as a 
battle was now inevitable, Curius led out his men. The troops of 
Pyrrhus, exhausted by fatigue, were easily put to the rout ; two 
elephants were killed and eight more taken. Encouraged by this 
success, Curius no longer hesitated to meet the king in the open 
plain, and gained a decisive victory. Pyrrhus arrived at Tarentum 
with only a few horsemen. Shortly afterwards he crossed over to 
Greece, leaving Milo with a garrison at Tarentum. Two years 
afterwards he perished in an attack upon Argos, ingloriously slain 
by a tile hurled by a woman from the roof of a house. 

The departure of Pyrrhus left the Lucanians and other Italian 
tribes exposed to the full power of Bome. They nevertheless con- 
tinued the hopeless struggle a little longer ; but in b.c. 272 Ta- 
rentum fell into the hands of Bome, and in a few years afkerwarda 
every nation in Italy, to the south of the Macra and the Bubicon, 
owned the supremacy of Bome. She had no^ W^\!i<b q\^^ ^^^ "^^^ 
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first powers in the aneient world. The defeat of Pyrrhns attracted 
the attention of the nations of the East ; and in b.c. 273 Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt sent an embassy to Rome, and con- 
cluded a treaty with the Republic. 

The dominion which Rome had acquired by her arms was con- 
firmed by her policy. She pursued the same system which she had 
adopted upon the subjugation of Latium, keeping the cities isolated 
from one another, but at the same time allowing them to manage 
their own affairs. The population of Italy was divided into three 
classes, Gives Romania Nomen Latinum, and SoeiL 

I. Gives Romani, or Roman Citizens.— These consisted : (1.) 
Of the citizens of the thirty-three Tribes into which the Roman ter- 
ritory was now divided, and which extended north of the Tiber a 
little beyond Veil, and southwards as far as the Liris ; though even 
in this district there were some towns^ such as Tibur and Praenest^, 
which did not possess the Roman franchise. (2.) Of the citizens of 
Roman colonies planted in different parts of Italy. (3.) Of the 
citizens of municipal towns upon whom the Roman franchise was 
conferred. In some cases the Roman franchise was granted without 
the right of voting in the Comitia {ctvitas sine suffragio), but in 
course of time this right also was generally conceded. 

II. NoMEN Latinum, or the Latin Name.— This term was ap- 
plied to the colonies founded by Rome which did not enjoy the 
rights of Roman citizenship, and which stood in the same position 
with regard to the Roman state as had been formerly occupied by 
the cities of the Latin League. The name originated at a period 
when colonies were actually sent out in common by the Romans 
and Latins, but similar colonies continued to be founded by the 

^ Romans alone long after the extinction of the Latin League. In 
r fact, the majority of the colonies planted by Rome were of this 

kind, the Roman citizens who took part in them voluntarily re- 
• signing their citizenship, in consideration of the grants of land 
\ which they obtained. But the citizen of any Latin colony might 
' emigrate to Rome, and be enrolled in one of the Roman tribes, 
\ provided he had held a magistracy in his native town. These Latin 

colonies — the Nomen Latinum — were some of the most flourishing 

towns in Italy. 

III. Socii, or Allies, included the rest of Italy. Each of the 
towns which had been conquered by Rome had formed a treaty 

' (/esdus) with the latter, which determined their rights and duties* 
( These treaties were of various kinds, some securing nominal inde- - 
: pendence to the towns, and others reducing them to absolute sub- 
jection. 

The political changes in Rome itself, from the time of the Latin 
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^rars, have been already in great part anticipated. Appins GlandinB 
afterwards named Csbcus, or the Blind, introduced a di^igerous in- 
novation in the constitation during the Second Samnite War. Slaveiy 
existed at Borne, as among the other nations of antiquity ; and as 
many slaves, from various causes, acquired their liberty, there 
gradually sprung up at. Bome a large and indigent population of 
servile origin. These Freedmen were Boman citizens, but they 
could only be enrolled in the four city-tribes, so that, however nume- 
rous they might become, they could influence only the votes of 
four tribes. Appius Claudius, in his Censorship (b.c. 312), when 
making out the lists of citizens, allowed the Freedmen to enrol 
themselves in any tribe they pleased ; but this dangerous innovation 
was abolished by the Censors Q. Fabius Maximus and P. Decius 
Mus (B.C. 304), who restored all the Freedmen to the four city-tribes. 
The Censorship of Appius is however memorable for the great public 
works which he executed. He made the great military road called 
the Appian Way (Via Appia), leading from Bome to Capua, a dis- 
tance of 120 miles, which long afterwards was continued across 
the Apennines to Brundusium. He also executed the first of the 
great aqueducts (Aqua Appia) which supplied Bome with such an 
abundance of water. 

Cn. Flavins, the son of a Freedman, and secretaiy to Appius 
Claudius, cUvulged the forms and times to be observed in legal pro- 
ceedings. These the Patricians had hitherto kept secret ; they alone 
knew the days when the courts would be held, and the technical 
pleadings according to which all actions must proceed. But Flavins, 
having become acquainted with these secrets, by means of his patron, 
published in a book a list of the formularies to be observed in the 
several kinds of actions, and also set up in the forum a whited 
tablet containing a list of all the days on which the courts could be 
held. In spite of his ignominious birth, he was made a Senator by 
Appius Claudius, and was elected Curule iEdile by the people. 
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OHAPTEB X. 

i:he msr FUNiQ VAX. B.a,' 264-241, 

BoK^ now miBtreu of Italj, entered upon a long and ardooni 
■trnggle with Carthage, which ruled without a riTsl tiie weatem 
waten of the Mediterranean. Thii great and powerful ci^ waa 
finmded by the Phceniciana* of Tpe in B.C. 814. according to the 
common chronology. Ita inhabitants were consequently a branch 
of the Semitic race, to which the Hebrew* abo belonged. Carthage 
roie to greatoesB by her commerce, and gradaaUy extended her em- 
pire over the wbole of the north of Africa, &om the Biraits of Her- 
oalea to the borders of Cyiene. Her Libyan eubjects she treated 
with extreme harshness and hence the; were always ready to raTolt 
agauut her bo soon as a foreign enemy appeared npon her soil. 

The two chief magistrates at Carthage were elected omiiially out 
of a few of the chief families, and were called Stiffetet.f There was 
a Senate of Three Hmidred members, and also a smaller Council of 
One Hundred, of which the latter were the most powerful, holding 
office for life, and exercising on almost sovereign sway over the 
other anthorities in the stale. The government was a complete oli- 
garchy 1 and a few old, rich, and powerful families divided among 
themselves the influence and power of the state. These great fami- 
li«a were often opposed to each other in bitter feuds, but concnrred 
in treating with contempt the maes of the people. 

In bet fbreign wars Carthage depended npon mercenary troops, 
which her great wealth enabled her to procure in abundance from 

■ Tha FhoiniciBiu vne allid hj tha Latfni Pa«<, whcnu tlw *4t«eaT* 
pinlOM, Uk* mimire tram mania, ud p%mirt Iran pano. 
t IrotaUj Ilia mm as Uu Hsbnw Bho/iUm, La. JodgM. 
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Spain, Italy, and Greece^ as well as from Libya. Sardinia and 
Corsica were among her earliest conquests, and Sicily was also one 
of the first objects of her military enterprise. The Phoenician 
colonies in this island came under her dominion as the power of 
Tyre declined ; and haying thus obtained a firm footing in Sicily, 
she carried on a long straggle for the supremacy with the Gre^ 
cities. It was here that she came into contact with the Boman 
arms. The relations of Bome and Carthage had hitherto been 
peacefol, and a treaty, concluded between the two states in the first 
years of the Boman republic, had been renewed more than once. 
But the extension of Boman dominion had excited the jealousy of 
Carthage, and Bome began to turn longing eyes to the fair island 
at' the foot of her empire. It was evident that a struggle was not 
far distant, and Pyrrhus could not help exclaiming, as he quitted 
Sicily, '* How fine a battle-field are we leaving to the Bomans and 
Carthaginians !" 

The city of Messana, situated on the straits which divide Sicily 
from Italy, was occupied at this time by the Mamertini. They were 
a body of Campanian mercenaries, chiefly of Sabellian origin, who 
had served under Agathocles, and after the death of that tyrant 
(B.C. 289) were marched to Messana, in order to be transported to 
Italy. Being hospitably received within the city, they suddenly 
rose against the inhabitants, massacred the male popidation, and 
made themselves masters of their wives and property. They now 
took the name of Mamertini, or ** Children of Mars," from Mamers, 
a Sabellian name for that deity. They rapidly extended their power 
over a considerable portion of the north of Sicily, and were for- 
midable enemies to Syracuse. Hiero, having become king of Syra- 
cuse, determined to destroy this nest of robbers, advanced against 
them with a large army, defeated them in battle, and shut them up 
within Messana. The Mamertines were obliged to look out for 
help ; one party wished to appeal to the Carthaginians, and the other 
to invoke the assistance of Bome. The latter ultimately prevailed, 
and an embassy was sent to implore immediate aid. The tempta- 
tion was strong, for the occupation of Messana by a Carthaginian 
garrison might prove dangerous to the tranquillily of Italy. Still 
the Senate hesitated ; for only six years before Hiero had assisted 
the Bomans in punishing the Campanian mercenaries, who had 
seized Bhegium in the same way as the Mamertines had mado 
themselves masters of Messana. The voice of justice prevailed, 
and the Senate declined the proposal. But the Consuls, thirsting 
for glory, called together the popular assembly, who eagerly voted 
that the Mamertines should be assisted ; in othex ^q^t^^ ^^^s&N. '^v^ 
OaiihagimaDB flhoold not be allowed to o^tBaxi']s^«aeesLtsaQl'\SL^^ 
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The Oonsiil App. ClaudiuB, the son of the blind Genaor, was to lead 
an army into Sicily. Bat during this delay the Carthaginian 
party in Measana had obtained the ascendency, and Hanno, with a 
Gar&aginian garrison, had been admitted into the citadel. Hiero 
had concluded peace with the Mamertines tiirough the mediation 
of the Carthaginians, so thai there was no longer even a preteit for 
the interference of the Romans. But a legate of the Consul App. 
Claudius, having crossed to Sicily, persuaded the Mamertines to 
expel the Carthaginian garrison. Hiero and the Carthaginians noW 
proceeded to lay siege to Messana by sea and land, and the Bomans 
no longer hesitated to declare war against Carthage. Such was the 
oonmiencement of the first Punic War (b.c. 264). 

The Carthaginians commanded the sea with a powerful fleet, while 
the Bomans had no ships of war worthy of the name. But tiie 
Consul App. Claudius, having contrived to elude the Carthaginian 
squadron, landed near the town of Messana, and defeated in suc- 
cession the forces of Syracuse and Carthage. . In the following year 
(263) the Bomans foUowed up their success against Hiero. The 
two Consuls advanced to the walls of Syracuse^ ravaging the terri- 
tory of the city and capturing many of its dependent towns. The 
king became alarmed at the success of the Bomans ; and thinking 
that they would prove more powerful than the Carthaginians^ he con- 
cluded a peace with Bome. From this time till his death, a period 
of nearly fifty years, Hiero remained the firm and steadfiEUit ally of 
the Bomans. 

The Bomans, now freed from the hostility of Syracuse, laid siege 
to Agrigentum, the second of the Greek cities in Sicily, which had 
espoused the cause of the Carthaginians at the commencement of 
the war. The siege lasted seven months, and numbers perished on 
both sides. ' But at length the Bomans gained a decisive victory 
over the Carthaginian army which had been sent to raise the siege, 
and obtained possession of the town (b.c. 262). 

The first three years of the war had already made the Bomans 
masters of the greater part of Sicily. But the coasts of Italy were 
exposed to the ravages of the Carthaginian fleet, and the Bomans 
saw that they could not hope to bring the war to a successful ter- 
mination so long as Carthage was mistress of the sea. They 
had only a small nimiber of triremes, galleys with three banks of 
oars, and were quite unable to cope with the quinqueremes, or large 
vessels with five banks of oars, of which the Carthaginian navy 
consisted. The Senate, with characteristic energy, determined 
to build a fleet of these larger vessels. A Carthaginian quinque- 
reme, which had been wrecked upon the coast of Italy, served as a 
model; and in the abort space of sixty days from the time the trees 
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were felled, 130 nhips wero lannohed. Tniile Oio ships were bnild- 
tng, the rowecB were tramed on Bcaffolda placed apon the land like 
beuclieB of shipa at aeo. We cannot but feel Batomshed at tlia 
dariiig of tlie Bomaua, who, with ships thna hastily and clumailj 
boil^ and with crewB imperfectly trained, sailed to attack the navy 
of the first uiaiitime state in the world. This wna in the fifth jear 
of the war (b.c. 260). One of the consuls. On. Cornelius, flrst put 
to sea with oalj 17 ships, bat was sorprised near Lipara, and taken 
priaaner with tiia whole of Mb squadron. Hi a colleague, 0. DuiUns, 
now look the command of the rest of the fleet. He saw that the 
only means of coaqueiing the CarthagiiuaDs by sea was to depriTa 
them of all the advantages of manceuvring, and to lake their ships 
by boarding. For this purpose 
eTSiy ship was provided with a 
boaidiag-bridge, 36 fee t in length 
whiob waa pulled np ty a rope 
and fiiatened to a mast in the 
forepart of the ship. As soon as 
an enemy's ship came near 
enough, the rope was loosened 
the bridge fell down, and became 
fastened by means of an iron 
spike in its under side. The 
boarders then poured down the 
bridge into the enemy's ship 
Thos prepared, Snilius boldly 
sailed out to meet the fleet of the 
enemy. He fonnd tbem off the 
Bicilian coasi, near Mylte. The - 
Carthaginians hastened to the 
flght as if to a triumph, but 
their ships were rapidly seized 
by the boardii^-bridges, and 
when it came to a close figbt 
thdr crews were no match for 
the veteran soldiers of Rome. 
The Tictory of Duilius was com- 
plete. Thir^-one of the enemy's 
ships were taken, and fonrteen 
destroyed ; the rest only saved 
themselTOB by an ignominious flighi On his return to Rome, Dal- 
Hns celebrated a magnificent trinmph. Public hononrs were con- 
ferred upon him ; he was to be escOTted home in the evening from 
btuuioets hj the light cd toroliQii sdi&liiQ aomi^QiL ^^!b%^i^^s^^ 
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column adorned with the beaks of the conqnered shipe, and thence 

called the Colmnna Bostrata, was set up in the forum.* 

For the next few years the war languished, and nothing of im- 
portance was effected on either side ; but in the ninth year of the 
struggle (b.c. 256) the Bomans resolved by strenuous exertions 
to bring it to a conclusion. They therefore made preparations for 
invading Africa with a great force/ The two Consuls, M. Atiliua' 
Begulus and L. Manlius, set sail with 330 ships, took the legions 
on board in Sicily, and then put out to sea in order to cross over to 
Africa. The Carthaginian fleet, consisting of 350 ships, met them 
near Ecnomus, on the southern coast of Sicily. The battle which 
ensued was the greatest sea-fight that the ancient world had yet 
seen. The boarding-bridges of the Bomans again annihilated all 
the advantages of maritime skill. Their victory was decisive. 
They lost only 24 ships, while they destroyed 30 of the enemy*8 
vessels, and took 64 with all their crews. The passage to Africa 
was now clear ; and the remainder of the Carthaginian fleet hastened 
home to defend the capital. The Bomans landed near the town of 
Clupea or Aspis, which they took, and there established their head- 
quarters. From thence they laid waste the Carthaginian territory 
with fire and sword, and collected an immense booty from the 
defenceless country. On the approach of winter, Manlius, one of 
the Consuls, by order of the senate, returned to Borne with half of 
the army ; while Begulus remained with the other half to prosecute 
the war. He carried on his operations with the utmost vigour, and 
was greatly assisted by the incompetency of the Carthaginian gene- 
rals. The enemy had collected a considerable force, which they 
intrusted to three commanders, Hasdrubal, Bostar, and Hamilcar : 
but these generals avoided the pleCins, where their cavalry and ele- 
phants would have given them an advantage over the Boman army, 
and withdrew into the mountains. There they were attacked by 
Begulus, and utterly defeated with great loss ; 15,000 men were 
killed in battle, and 5000 men, with 18 elephants, were taken. The 
Carthaginian troops retired within the walls of the capital, and 
Begulus now overran the country without opposition. Many towns 
fell into the power of the Bomans, and among others Tunis, which 
was at the distance of only 20 miles from Carthage. The Nu- 
midians took the opportunity of recovering their independence, and 
their roving bands completed the devastation of the country. The 
Carthaginians in despair sent a herald to Begulus to solicit peaca 
But the Boman general, intoxicated with success, would only grant 
it on such intolerable terms that the Carthaginians resolved to con- 

* The inscription upon this column, or at any rate a very ancient copy of it, 
i0 ttiU pregerved in the Oipitoline Museum at Home. 
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tinTie the war, and bold out to the last. In the midst of their dis- 
tress and alarm, succour came to them from an unexpected quarter. 
Among the Greek mercenaries who had lately arrived at Garthage 
was a Lacedaemonian of the name of Xanthippus. He pointed out 
to the Carthaginians that their defeats were owing to the incompe- 
tency of their generals, and not to the superiority of the Homan 
arms ; and he inspired such confidence in the government, that he 
was forthwith placed at the head of their troops. Belying on 
his 4000 cavalry and 100 elephants, Xanthippus boldly marched 
into the open country to meet the enemy, though bis forces were 
very inferior in number to the Romans. Begulus readily accepted 
battle thus offered ; but it ended in bis total overthrow. Thirty 
thousand Romans were slain ; scarcely 2000 escaped to Glupea, 
and Begulus himself with 500 more was taken prisoner. This was 
in the year b.c. 255. 

Another disaster awaited the Bomans in this year. Their fleet, 
which bad been sent to Africa to carry off the remains of the army 
of Begulus, had not only succeeded in their object, but had gained 
a victory over the Carthaginian fleet. They were returning home 
when they were overtaken off Camarina, in Sicily, by a fearful 
storm. Nearly the entire fleet was destroyed, and the coast was 
strewed for miles with wrecks and corpses. 

The Bomans, with undiminished energy, immediately set to 
work to build a new fleet, and in less than three months 220 
ships were ready for sea. But the same fate awaited them. In 
B.C. 253 the consuls had ravaged the coasts of Africa, but on 
their return were again surprised by a fearful storm off Cape 
Palinurus. A hundred and Mty ships were wrecked. This blow, 
coming so soon after the other, damped the co'urage even of the 
Bomans ; they determined not to rebuild the fleet, and to keep only 
60 ships for the defence of the coast of Italy and the protection of 
the transports. 

The war was now confined to Sicily, but since the defeat of 
Begulus the Boman soldiers bad been so greatly alarmed by the 
elephants, that their generals did not venture to attack the Cartha- 
ginians. At length, in B.C. 250, the Boman proconsul, L. Metellus, 
accepted battle under the walls of Panormus, and gained a de- 
cisive victory. The Carthaginians lost 20,000 men; 13 of their 
generals adorned the triumph of Metellus; and 104 elephants 
were also led in the triumphal procession. This was the most 
important battle that had been yet fought in Sicily, and had a 
decisive infiuence upon the issue of the contest. It so raised the 
spirits of the Bomans that they determined once more to build & 
fieet of 200 sail. The Cartha^xnoiiB, oii \\i^ ^^<st V^ss^^^^ss^ 
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anzionB to bring the war to an end, and accordingly sent an embassy 
to Borne to propose an exchange of prisoners, and to offer terms of 
peace. 

Begolns, who had been now five years in captivity, was allowed 
to accompany the ambassadors with the promise that he would retom 
to Carthage if their proposals were declined. This embassy is the 
subject of one of the most celebrated stories in the Boman annals. 
The orators and poet« relate how Begolns at first refused to enter 
the city as a slave of the Carthaginians ; how afterwards he would 
not give his opinion in tiie Senate, as he had ceased by his cap- 
tivity to be a member of that illustrious body ; how, at length, 
when induced by his countrymen to speak, he endeavoured to dis- 
Hsuade the Senate from assenting to a peace, or even to an exchange 
of prisoners ; and when he saw them wavering, horn their desire to 
redeem him from captivity, how he told them that the Cartha- 
ginians had given him a slow poison, which would soon terminate 
his life ; and how, finally, when the Senate, through his influence, 
refused the offers of the Carthaginians, he firmly resisted all the 
persuasions of his friends to remain in Bome, and returned to Car- 
thage, where a martyr's death awaited him. It is related that he 
was placed in a barrel covered oVer with iron nails, and thus 
perished ; other writers state in addition, that, after his eyelids 
had been cut off^ he was first thrown into a dark dungeon, and then 
suddenly exposed to the full rays of a burning sun. When the 
news of the barbarous death of Begulus reached Bome, the Senate 
is said to have given TTftmilfia.r and Bostar, two of the noblest 
Carthaginian prisoners, to the family of Begulus, who revenged 
themselves by putting them to death with cruel torments. 

Begulus was one of the favourite characters of early Boman 
story. Not only was he celebrated for his heroism in giving the 
Senate advice which secured him a mcurtyr's death, but also on 
account of his frugality and simplicity of life. Like Fabricius 
and Curius, he lived on his hereditary farm, which he cultivated 
with his own hands; and subsequent ages loved to tell how he 
petitioned the Senate for his recall from Africa when he was in the 
ftdl career of victory, as his fiemn was going to ruin in his absence, 
and his fiEimily was suffering ftom want. 

The Carthaginian dominion in Sicily was now confined to the 
north-western comer of the island ; and Lilyb»um and Drepanum 
were the only two towns remaining in their hands. LilybsBum, 
situated upon a promontory at the western extremity of the island, 
was the stronghold of the Carthaginian power ; and accordingly 
the Bomans determined to concentrate all their efforts, and to 
empJof the aimiea of both Consuls in attacking this city. This 
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ifiege, which is one of the most memorable in ancient history, 
commenced in B.C. 250, and lasted till the termination of the war. 
In the second year of the siege (b.c. 249) the Gonsul P. Glandius, 
who lay before Lilybsdum, formed the design of attacking the 
Carthaginian fleet in the neighbouring harbour of Drepanum. In 
vain did the auguHes wahi him ; the keeper of the sacred chickens 
told him that they would not eat; **At any rate,*' said he, **let 
them drink," and he ordered them to be thrown overboard. His 
impiety met with a meet reward. He was defeated with great loss ; 
93 of his ships were taken or destroyed, and only 30 escaped. Great 
was the indignation at Bome. He was recaUed by the Senate, 
ordered to appoint a Dictator, and then to lay down his office. 
Claudius in scorn named M. Claudius Glycias, a son of one of his 
f^eedmen. But the Senate would not brook this insult ; they de- 
prived the unworthy man of the honour, and appointed in his place 
A. Atilius Galatinus. 

The other Consul, C. Junius, was equally unfortunate. He was 
sailing along the coasts of Sicily with a convoy of 800 vessels^ 
intended to relieve the wants of the army at Lilybaeum, when he 
was overtaken by one of those terrible storms which had twice 
before proved so fatal to the Boman fleets. The transports were 
all da^ed to pieces, and of his 105 ships of war only two 
escaped. Thus the Boman fleet was a third time destroyed. 
These repeated misfortunes compelled the Bomans to abandon any 
further attempts to contest the supremacy of the sea. 

About this time a really great man was placed at the head of the 
Carthaginian army — a man who, at an earlier period of the war, 
might have brought the struggle to a very difierent termination. 
This was the celebrated Hamilcar Barca,* the father of the still 
more celebrated Hannibal. He was still a young man at the time 
of his appointment to the command in Sicily (b.c. 247). His very 
first operations were equally daring and successful. Instead of 
confining himself to the defence of Lilybaeum and Drepanum, with 
which the Carthaginian commanders had been hitherto contented, 
he made descents upon the coast of Italy, and then suddenly landed 
on the north of Sicily, and established himself with his whole army 
on a mountain called Hereto (the modem M(ynte PeUegrino), which 
overhung the town of Panormus (the modem Palermo), one of the 
most important of the Boman possessions. Here he maintained 
himself for nearly three years, to the astonishment alike of Mends 
and foes; and horn hence he made continual descents into the 
enemy's country, and completely prevented them from wiftlring any 

* Borca is the same as the Hebrew woid Barofc^ " Y^j^Jo^s^^* 
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All tbe 
unBuccenhil ; and he 
ddIjt quitted Heict^ in 
order to seize Eryi, a 
tomi B tuated upon the 
moualam of tia» name, 
and on] f en mi] ea from 
Drepanum This po- 
BiiiOQ be held for t«o 
years longer ; and the 
BomaoB, deapairiog of 
driving the Oarthagi- 
mans out of Sicil; «o 
long as they were 
masters of ilie sea, le- 
BotredtobuildaDother 
fleet In bc. 242 the 
OqoboI Lutatius Ca- 
iuluB put to sea with a 
fleet of 200 ships, and 
in the following year 
he gamed a dectave 
y ctory over the Car- 
thaginian fleet, com- 
manded by Hanno, oflT 
the group of islands 
called the Agates. 

This victory gave 
the RoDiaoB the supre- 
macy by sea. Lity- 

A. Eftu, DO. j((«n ™i<r'~ bienm Drepannm, and 

B. FuQciiIo,ll»»cInilFaIni>I ETyX might BOW bO 

reduced by famine. The Oarthagimane were weary of the war, and 
indisposed to make any farther sacnflcel. They therefore sent 
orders to Hamilcar to mabe peace on the best terms he conld. It 
was at length concluded on the following conditions :^That Car- 
thage should evacuate Sicily and the adjoining islands ; that she 
should restore the Boman prisoners without ransom, and should pay 
the sum of 3200 talents within the space of ten years (e.c. 241), 
All Sicily, with the exception of the territory of Uiero, Dow 
became a portion of the Roman dominions, and was formed into 
a Province, governed by a Fmtor, who was sent annually from 
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TwENTT-THBEE yean elapBed between the Fiist and Becond Ptmio 
Wan. The power of Cortbage, fhoogh crippled, was not destroyed ; 
and Hamilcar returned home, boming with hatred against Borne, 
and deterroined to renew the war apon a faTourable opportunity. 
Bnt a new and terrible danger threatened Carthage npon her own 
soil. The mercenaiy troopg, who had been tranc^rted from Sicilj 
to Afilca at the conclusion of the war, being nnable to obtain 
tbair arrears of pay, row in (q»en mutiu]i. Tbeir leaden were 
Bpenditu^ a ronawaj GaMpanlan alave, and Matho, a Libyan, 
The; were qnickly joined by the native Libyans, and brooght 
Cartilage almost to the brink of deetnictioQ. They laid waate the 
whole conntry with fire and sword, made tbemBelves masteiB of 
all the towns except the capital, and committed the moat frighttiil 
atrocities. Carthage owed her safety to Vae genius and abilitiea 
of Hanitlcai. The Btmggle vaa fierce and sanguinary, but was 
at length brottght to a BOcoeBafal issue, afler it bad lasted more 
than three yean, by the destmctioii of all the mercenaries. It was 
called the War without Peace, or the Inexpiable War (B.C. 23S). 

The Romans availed themselves of the eihaneled condition of 
Carthage to demand from her the islands of Sardinia and Cordoa, 
and the payment of a further sum of 1200 talents. Tho mercenary 
troops in Sardinia, who had also revolted, had applied to Bome for 
asnetance ; aud'the Senate menaced her rival with war unless she 
complied with these nnjust demands. Besistanoe was impossible^ 
and Sardinia and Ooimca were now formed into a Boman provincOi 
goYemed, like Sicily, bj a, Fnetor. Kn^ BxusaliV-j ^xt«& "^jsoa 
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(B.C. 238); This act of robbery added fresb fuel to tbe implacable 
animosity of Hamilcar against the grasping Republic. He now 
departed for Spain, where, for many years, he steadily worked to 
lay the foundation of a new empire, which might not only com- 
pensate for the loss of Sicily and Sardinia, but enable him at some 
time to renew hostilities against Bome. 

Bome was now at peace, and in b.c. 285 the temple of Janu% 
which had remained open since the days of Numa, was closed for 
a second time. Two new tribes were added to the Boman territory* 
thus making their total number thirty-five. 

The temple of Janus did not long remain closed. The niyrians; 
who dwelt near the head of the Adriatic upon its eastern side, were 
a nation of pirates, who ravaged the coasts of this sea. The Senate 
having sent ambassadors to the niyrian queen Teuta to complain of 
these outrages, she not only refused to attend to their complaints^ 
but caused one of the ambassadors to be murdered. War was 
straightway declared, and a Boman army for the first time crossed 
the Adriatic (b.c. 229). Demetrius of Pharos, an unprincipled 
Greek, who was the chief counsellor of Teuta, deserted his mistresi^ 
and surrendered to the Bomans the important island of Oorcyra. 
Teuta was obliged to yield to the Bomans everything they de- 
manded, and promised that the Illyrians should not appear south 
of Lissa with more than two vessels. The suppression of piracy 
in the Adriatic was hailed with gratitude by the Grecian states, 
and deserves notice as the first occasion upon which the Bomans 
were brought into immediate contact with Greece. The Consul 
Postumius, who had wintered in lUyria, sent envoys to Athens, 
Ck)rinth, and other Grecian cities, to explain what had been done. 
The envoys were received with honour, and thanks were returned 
to Bome (b.c. 228). 

The Bomans had scarcely brought this trifling war to an end 
when they became involved in a formidable struggle with their old 
enemies the Gkiuls. Since the conquest of the Senones in b.c. 289, 
and of the Boii in B.C. 288, the Gauls had remained quiet. The 
Bomans had founded the colony of Sena after the subjugation of 
the Senones ; and in b.c. 268 they had still further strengthened 
their dominion in those parts by founding the colony of Ariminum. 
But the greater part of the soil from which the Senones were 
ejected became Public Land. In b.c. 232 the Tribune C. Fla- 
minius carried an Agrarian Law to the effect that this portion of 
the public land, known by the name of the " Gallic Land," ♦ should 
be distributed among the poorer citizens. This alarmed the Boii« 

* Oalliew ag». 
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who dwelt npon the borders of this district. They invoked the 
assistance of the powerful tribe of the Insnbres, and being joined 
by them, as well as by large bodies of Gauls from beyond the Alps, 
they set out for Borne. 

All Italy was in alarm. The Komans dreaded a repetition of the 
disaster of the Allia. The Sibylline books being consulted de- 
clared that Home must be occupied twice by a foreign foe ; where- 
upon the Senate ordered that two Gkiuls and a Grecian woman 
should be buried alive in the forum. The allies eagerly offered 
men and supplies to meet a danger which was common to the 
whole peninsula. An army of 150,000 foot and 6000 horse was 
q>eedily raised. A decisive battle was fought near Telamon in 
Etruiia. The Gkiuls were hemmed in between the armies of the 
two consuls. As many as 40,000 of their men were slain, and 10,000 
taken prisoners (b.c. 225). The Bomans followed up their sucoesB 
by invading the country of the Boii, who submitted in the following 
year (b.c. 224). 

In B.C. 223 the Bomans for the first time crossed the Po, and the 
Oonsul G. Flaminius gained a brilliant victory over the Insubres. 
The Consuls of the next year, Cn. Cornelius Scipio and M. 
Claudius Marcellus, continued the war against the Insubres, who 
called in to their aid a fresh body of Transalpine Gauls. Marcellug 
dew with his own hand Yiridomarus, the chief of the Insubrian 
Gauls, and thus gained the third Spdia Opima, At the same time 
Scipio took Mediolanum (Milan), the chief town of the Insubres. 
This people now submitted without conditions, and the war was 
brought to an end. To secure their recent conquests, the Bomans 
determined to plant two powerftd Latin colonies at Placentia and 
Cremona, on opposite banks of the Po. These were founded in 
B.C. 218, and consisted each of 6000 men. The Via Flaminia, 
a road constructed by C. Flaminius during his consulship (b.c. 220), 
from Rome to Ariminum, secured the communication with the norfii 
of Italy. 

While the Bomans were engaged in the Gallic wars, the traitor 
Demetrius of Pharos had usurped the chief power in Illyria, and 
had ventured upon many acts of piracy. In b.c. 219 the Consul 
L. ^milius Paullus crossed the Adriatic, and soon brought this 
second Illyrian war to an end. Demetrius fled to Philip of 
Macedon, where we shall shortly afterwards see him prompting this 
king to make war against Bome. The greater part of Illyria was 
restored to the native chiefis ; but the Bomans retained possession 
of Corcyra, and of the important towns of Apollonia and Oricum on 
the coast. 

Meanwhile Hfti pii^ y had been steoyd^'j '^\a&\Kc&%\cA ^^\^sa^^ite 
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in Spain. The sabjngation of this conntry was only a means to 
an end. His great object, as already stated, was to obtain the 
means of attacking, and, if possible, crushing, that hated rival who 
had robbed his country of Sicily, Sardinia^ and Corsica. His 
implacable animosity against Bome is shown by the well-known 
tale, that when he crossed over to Spain in B.C. 235, taking with 
him his son Hannibal, then only nine years old, he made him swear 
at the altar eternal hostility to Bome. During the eight years that 
Hamilcar continued in Spain he carried the Carthaginian arms into 
the heart of the country. While he conquered several states in 
war, he gained over others by negotiation, and availed himself of 
their services as allies or mercenaries. He fell in battle in b.c. 229* 
and was succeeded in the command by his son-in-law HasdrubaL 
His plans were ably carried out by his successor. The conciliatory 
manners of Hasdrubal gained him the affections of the Spaniards ; 
and he consolidated the Carthaginian empire in Spain by the 
foundation of New Carthage, now Cartagena, in a situation 
admirably chosen on account of its excellent harbour and easy 
communication with Africa, as well as from its proximity to the 
silver-mines, which supplied him with the means of paying his 
troops. The conduct of his warlike enterprises was intrusted to the 
youthful Hannibal, who had been trained in arms under the eye of 
his father, and who already displayed that ability for war which 
made him one of the most celebrated generals in ancient or modem 
times. The successes of Hamilcar and Hasdrubal could not fail to 
attract the notice' of the Bomans, and in b.c. 227 they concluded a 
treaty with the latter, by which the river Iberus (Ebro) was fixed as 
the northern boundary of the Carthaginian empire in Spain. 

Hasdrubal was assassinated in b.c. 221 by a slave whose master 
he had put to death. Hannibsd had now acquired such a remark- 
able ascendency over the army that the soldiers unanimously pro- 
claimed him commander-in-chief; and the government at Carthage 
hastened to ratify an appointment which they had not, in fact, the 
power to prevent. Hannibal was at this time in the 26th year of 
his age. There can be no doubt that he already looked forward 
to the invasion and conquest of Italy as the goal of his ambition ; 
but it was necessary for him first to complete the work which had 
been so ably begun by his two predecessors, and to establish the 
Carthaginian power as firmly as possible in Spain. This he accom- 
plished in two campaigns, in the course of which he brought all 
the nations south of the Iberus into subjection to Carthage. 

Early in the spring of b.c. 219 he proceeded to lay siege to Sa- 

guntum, a city of Greek origin founded by the Zacynthians. 

Thoagb ataated to the sonth of the Ibenu, and therefore not 
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included nnder the protection of tbe treaty between Haadrabal 
and tlio Romans, Sagnntnm bad concluded an Blliance witb tbe 
latter people. There ooold be little donbt, therefore, tbat an 
attack upon thia city would inevitably bring on a war with Kome ; 
bnt for tluB Hannibal was prepared; or rather it was unquestion- 
ably bJB real object. Tbe immediate pretext of his invaBion was 
tbe same of which tbe Bomans eo often aTailed themaelves— eome 
injury inflicted by tbe Baguntines npon one of the neighbouring 
tribes, who invoVed tbe assistance of Hannibal. Bnt the resiEtanco 
of thu city was long and desperate, and it was not till after a siege 
of nearly eight months that he made himself master of tbe place. 
Daring all this period the Bomans sent no assistance to their 
allies. They had, indeed, as soon as they heard of the siege, 
despatched amtHtsBadors to HaQnibal, bnt be referred them for an 
answer to tbe government at borne, and they conld obtain no satis- 
&ction tmta the Carthaginians, in whose cooncils the war-par^ had 
now a decided predominance, A second embassy was sent, after 
the fall of Saguntum, to demand the surrender of Hannibal, in 
atonement for the breach of the treaty. After much discussion, 
Q. Fabins, one of the Roman aeibassadors, holding up a fold of his 
toga, said, "I carry here peeoe and war ; choose ye which ye will." 
"Give UH which you wilV waa tbe reply. "Then take war," said 
Fabins, letting full his toga. "We accept the gift," cried tlia 
Senators of Carthage. Thus commenced the Second Panic War. 
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The Second Panic Wat wb« not so tnnch a oontert between tlio 
powers of two great natione— between Carthage and Rome— an 
ketween the individual genius of Hannibal on one band, and 
the combined energies of the Boman people on the other. The 
portion of Hanoibal was indeed very pecaliar. His commaod 
in Spain, and the powerful army there, which was entirely at 
his own disposal, rendered him in great measure independent of 
the goTemment at Carthage, and the latter seemed disposed to 
devolve all respooaibility apou him. Even now tbej did tittle 
themselTes to prepare for the impending contest. All was left to 
Hannibal, who, after the conquest of Saguntom, had retnmed once 
more to New Carthage for the winter, and was there actively 
engaged in preparations for transporting the scene of war in the 
eoBuii^ campaign frosL Spain into Italy. At the same time he did 
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not neglect to provide for the defence of Spain and Africa during 
his absence. In the former conntry he placed his brother Has- 
dmbal, with a considerate army, great part of Tvhich was com- 
posed of Africans^ while he sent over a large body of Spanish 
troops to contribute to the defence of AMoa, and even of Carthage 
itself. 

AH his preparations being now completed, Hannibal quitted his 
winter-4^uarters at New Carthage in the spring of b.c. 218, and crossed 
the Iberus with an army of 90,000 foot and 12,000 horse. The tribes 
between that river and the Pyrenees offered at first a vigorous 
lesistance, and, though they were quickly subdued, Hannibal 
thought it necessary to leave behind him a force of 11,000 men 
xmder Hanno to maintain this newly acquired province. His 
fbrces were further thinned by desertion during the passage of the 
Pyrenees, which obliged him to send home a large body of his 
Spanish troops. With a greatly diminished army, but one on 
which he could securely rely, he now continued his march from 
the foot of the P3rrenees to the Bhone without meeting with any 
opposition ; for tiie Gkiulish tribes through which he passed were 
favourably disposed to him, or had been previously gained over by 
his emissaiies. 

The Consul, P. Cornelius Scipio, had been ordered to proceed to 
Spain, but various causes had detained him in Italy, and upon 
Icmding at Massilia (Marseilles) he found that Hannibal was 
already advancing towards the Bhone. Mesmtime the Carthaginian 
general effected his passage across the river, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Qaxds ; and when Scipio marched up the left bank 
of the river he found that Hannibal had advsmced into the interior 
of Q&vl, and was already three days in advance of him. Despair- 
ing, therefore, of overtaking Hannibal, he determined to. sail back 
to Italy and await him in Cisalpine Q&vl, But as the Bepublic 
had already an army in that province, he sent the greater part of his 
own forces into Spain under the command of his brother Cn. Scipio. 
This prudent step probably saved Borne ; for if the Carthaginians 
had maintained the undisputed mastery of Spain, they might have 
concentrated all their efforts to support Hannibal in Italy, and 
have sent him such strong reinforcements after the battle of 
Cannffi as would have compelled Bome to submit 

Hannibal, after crossing the Bhone, continued his march up the 
left bank of the river as far as its confluence with the Isere. Here 
he interposed in a dispute between two rival chiefs of the Allo- 
broges, and, by lending his aid to establish one of them firmly on 
the throne, secured the oo-operation of aa «f&<d!&\^ ^2^^ ^^i^c^^ 
greatly fiBtcilitated his farther pionesa. ^&i\ \xi\^^«s«aii^^ ^r3i.^*«^ 
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the Alps he was attacked by the barbarians, and as be struggled 
through the narrow and dangerous defiles the enemy destroyed 
numbers of his men. It was some days before he reached the 
summit of the pass. Thenceforth he suffered but little from 
hostile attacks, but the descent was difScult and dangerous. 
The natural difficulties of the road, enhanced by the lateness of 
the season (the beginning of October, at which time the snows 
had already commeceed ia the high Alps), caused him almost as 
much loss as the opposition of the barbarians ou the other side of 
the mountains. So heavy were his losses from these combined 
causes that, when he at length emerged from the valley of Aosta 
into the plains of the Po and encamped in the friendly country of 
the Insubres, he had with him no more than 20,000 foot and 
6000 horse.* Such were the forces with which he descended into 
Italy to attempt the overthrow of a power that a few years before 
was able to muster a disposable force of above 700,000 fighting 
men. 

Five months had been employed in the march from New Carthage 
to the plains of Italy, of which the actual passage of the Alps had 
occupied fifteen days. Hannibars first care was now to recruit the 
strength of his troops, exhausted by the hardships and fatigues they 
had undergone. After a short interval of repose, he turned his 
arms against the Taurlnians (a tribe bordering on, and hostile to, 
the Insubrians), whom he quickly reduced, and took their prin- 
cipal city (Turin). The news of the approach of P. Scipio next 
obliged him to turn his attention towards a more formidable enemy. 
In the first action, which took place in the plains westward of the 
Ticinus, the cavalry and light-armed troops of the two armies were 
alone engaged ; and the superiority of Hannibal's Numidian horse 
at once decided the combat in his favour. The Romans were com- 
pletely routed, and Scipio himself severely wounded; in conse- 
quence of which he hastened to retreat beyond the Ticinus and 
the Po, under the walls of Placentia. Hannibal crossed the Po 
higher up, and, advancing to Placentia, offered battle to Scipio ; 
but the latter declined the combat, and withdrew to the hills on 
the left bank of the Trebia. Here he was soon after joined by the 
other Consul, Ti. Sempronius Longus, who had hastened from 
Ariminum to his support : their combined armies were greatly 
superior to that of the Carthaginians, and Sempronius was eager to 
bring on a general battle, of which Hannibal, on his side, was not 
less desirous, notwithstanding the great inferiority of his force, 

* The pass of the Alps which Hannibal crossed was probably the Graian 
AlpBf or Little St, Bernard, See note ** On the Passage of Hannibal across 
the Alpa," at the end of this chapter. 
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The result was decisive : the Romans were completely defeated, 
with heavy loss ;. and the remains of their shattered army, together 
with tlie two Consuls, took refuge within the walls of Placentia. 
The battles of the Ticinus and Trebia had been fought in De- 
cember, and the winter had already begun with unusual severity, 
so that Hannibal's troops suffered severely from cold, and all his 
elephants perished cscept one. But his victory had caused all the 
wavering tribes of the Gauls to declare in his favour, and he was 
now able to take up his winter-quarters in security, and to levy 
fresh troops among the Gauls, while he awaited the approach of 
. spring. 

As soon as the season permitted the renewal of military opera- 
tions (uc. 217), Hannibal entered the country of the Ligurian 
tribes, who had lately declared in his favour, and descended by the 
valley of the Macra into the marshes on the banks of the Amo. 
He had apparently chosen this route in order to avoid the Roman 
armies, which guarded the more obvious passes of the Apennines ; 
but the hardships and difficulties which he encountered in struggling 
through the marshes were immense; great numbers of his horses 
and beasts of burthen perished, and he himself lost the sight of one 
eye by a violent attack of ophthalmia. At length, however, he 
reached Ffesul» in safety, and was able to allow his troops a short 
interval of repose. 

The Consuls for this year were Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius. 
The latter was the author of the celebrated Agrarian Law which 
occasioned the Gallic War, and in his first consulship he had gained 
a great victory over the Insubrian Gauls (see p. 79). He had 
been raised to his second consulship by popular favour, in spite of 
the opposition of the Senate; and he hurried from Rome before 
the Ides of March,* lest the Senate might throw any obstacle in 
the way of his entering upon his consulship. Ho was a man of 
great energy, but headstrong and reckless. When Hannibal arrived 
at Fsesulso Flaminius was with his army at Arretium. It was 
always the object of Hannibal to bring the Roman commanders to 
a battle, and therefore, in moving from FsesulsB, he passed by the 
Roman general, and advanced towards Perugia, laying waste the 
fertile country on his line of march. Flaminius immediately broke 
up his camp, and, following the traces of Hannibal, fell into the 
snare which was prepared for him. His army was attacked under 
the most disadvantageous circumstances, where it was hemmed in 
between rocky heights, previously occupied by the enemy, and the 

* At this time the consuls entered upon their office on the Ides of March. 
ft was not till B,c, 153 that the consulship commenced on the Kalends of 
tfanuary* 
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Lake of Trasimenus. Its destruction was almost complete. Thon- 
sands fell by the sword, among whom was the Consul himself; 
thousands more perished in the lake, and no less than 15,000 pri- 
soners fell into the haada of Hannibal, who on his side is said to 
have lost only 1500 men. Hannibal's treatment of the captives on 
this occasion, as well as after the battle of the Trebia, was marked 
by the same policy on which he afterwards uniformly acted : the 
Roman citizens alone were retained as prisoners, while their Italian 
allies were dismissed without ransom to their respective homes* 
By this means he hoped to excite the nations of Italy against their 
Boman masters, and to place himself in the position of the leader 
of a national movement rather than that of a foreign invader. It 
was probably in order to give time for this feeling to display itself 
that he did not, after so decisive a victory, push on towards Bome 
itself ; but, after an unsuccessful attempt upon the Boman colony 
of Spoletium, he turned aside through the Apennines into Picenum, 
and thence into the northern part of Apulia. Here he spent a great 
part of the summer, and was able effectually to refresh his troops, 
who had suffered much from the hardships of their previous 
marches. But no symptoms appeared of the insurrections he had 
looked for among the Italians. 

Meantime the Bomans had collected a fresh army, which they 
placed under the command of Q. Fabius Maximus, who had been 
elected Dictator by the Comitia of the Centuries. Fabius formed 
a different plan for the campaign. He determined to keep the 
heights, aad not to risk a battle, but at the same time to watch the 
Carthaginian army, cut off its supplies, and harass and annoy it in 
every possible way. From pursuing this policy he received the 
surname of Cwnctator, or the Lingerer, 

Hannibal now recrossed the Apennines, descended into the rich 
plains of Campania, and laid waste, without opposition, that fertile 
territory. But he was unable either to make himself master of any 
of the towns, or to draw the wary Fabius to a battle. The Boman 
general contented himself with occupying the mountain-passes 
leading from Samnium into Campania, by which Hannibal must 
of necessity retreat, and believed that he had caught him as it 
were in a trap ; but Hannibal eluded his vigilance by an ingenious 
stratagem, passed the defiles of the Apennines without loss, and 
established himself in the plains of Apulia, where he collected sup- 
plies from all sides, in order to prepare for the winter. Meantime 
the Bomans, having become impatient at the inactivity of Fabius, 
raised Minuoius, the Master of the Horse, to an equality in com- 
mand with Fabius. His rashness very nearly ga^e Hsasss^*^^^^ 
oppoitunity, foi which he was evei ou \)i[id ^^r«.V^ \a ^scv^^ ''^b^ 
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Bomau army by a decisive blow ; but Fabios was able to save his 
colleague from destruction ; and Hannibal, after obtaining only a 
partial advantage, took up his winter-quarters at the small town of 
Geronium. Minucius acknowledged his error, and resumed his post 
of Master of the Horse. 

During the winter the Romans made preparations for bringing 
an unusually large forpie into the field. The people thought that 
it needed Soly a man of energy and decision at the head of an 
overwhelming force to bring the war to a close. They therefore 
raised to the consulship G. Terentius Yarroy said to have been the 
son of a butcher, who had been for some time regarded as the 
champion of the popular party. The Senate regarded this election 
with dismay, as Yarro possessed no military experience ; and they 
tlierefore persuaded the people to appoint as his colleague L. 
iEmilius Paullus, who had distinguished himself by the way in 
which he had conducted the Illyrian war during his consulship. 

Hannibal remained at Geronium untU late in the spring (b.c. 
216), when, compelled to move by the want of provisions, he sur- 
prised the Roman magazines at Oannie, a small town of Apulia, and 
established his head-quarters there until the harvest could be got 
in. Meanwhile the two Roman Consuls arrived at the head of an 
army of little less than 90,000 men. To this mighty host Hannibal 
gave battle in the plains on the right bank of the Aufidus, just 
below the town of CanniB. Wo ha?e no statement of the numbers 
of his army, but it is certain that it must have been greatly inferior 
to that of the enemy ; notwithstanding which» the excellence of his 
cavalry, and the disciplined valour of his African and Spanish 
infantry, gave him the most decisive victory. The immense army 
of the Romans was not only defeated, but annihilated ; and between 
forty and fifty thousand men are said to have fallen in the field, 
among whom was the Consul .Slmilius Paullus, both the Consuls of 
the preceding year, the late Master of the Horse, Minucius, above 
eighty senators, and a multitude of the wealthy knights who com- 
posed the Roman cavalry. The other Consul, Yarro, escaped with 
a few horsemen to Yenusia, and a small band of resolute men 
forced their way from the Roman camp to Canusium ; all the rest 
were killed, dispersed, or taken prisoners. Hannibal has been 
generally blamed for not following up his advantage at once, after 
so decisive a victory, by an immediate advance upon Rome itself — 
a measure which was strongly urged upon him by Maharbal. 
** Only send me on with the cavalry," said this officer, "and within 
five days thou shalt sup in the Capitol." Whatever may be the 
motives that deterred Hannibal from marching upon Rome, we 
cannot but be suipriBed at Ms apparent iosycUvity after the battle. 
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He probably expected that so brilliant a success would immediately 
produce a general rising among the nations of Italy, and remained 
for a time quietly in Apulia, until tbey should have had time to 
declare themselves. Nor were his hopes disappointed: the Hir- 
pinians, all the Samnites (except the Pentrian tribe), and almost 
all the Apulians, Lucanians, and Bruttians, declared in favour of 
Carthage. But though the whole of the south of Italy was thus 
apparently lost to the Romans, yet the effect of this insurrection 
was not so decisive as it would at first appear ; for the Latin 
colonies, which still, without exception^ remained fiEuthfuU gave the 
Romans a powerful hold upon the revolted provinces; and the 
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Roate of Hannibal. (See p. 90.) 

Greek cities on the coast, though mostly^sposed to join the Car- 
thaginians, were restrained by the presence of Roman garrisons. 
Hence it became necessary to support the insurrection in the 
different parts of Italy with a Carthaginian force. Hannibal 
marched first into Samnium, and from thence into Campania, where 
he obtained possession of the important city of Capua, the gates 
of which were opened to him by the popular party. Here he 
established his army in winter-quarters. Thus ends the first period 
of the war, in which Hannibal had met with uninterrupted success. 
Three great victories in three years, followed by the revolt of a 
city scarcely inferior to Rome itaelf in \m"^T^aaa^^^»«^afc^^a^'«a- 
miae a speedy termlnatioQ of the 'wor^ 
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NOTE ON HANNIBAL'S PASSAGE ACROSS THE ALPS. 

(See p. 84.) 



The narrative in the text is taken 
from that of the Greek historian Poly- 
bius, which is certainly by far the most 
trustworthy that has descended to us : 
hut that author has nowhere clearly 
stated by which of the passes across 
the Alps Hannibal effected his march ; 
and this question has given rise to 
much controversy both in ancient and 
modern times. Int» this discussion 
our limits will not allow ns to' enter, 
but the following maybe briefly stated 
as the general results : — 1. That after 
a careful examination of the text of 
Polybius, and comparison of the dif- 
ferent localities, his narrative will be 
found on the whole t» agree best with 
the supposition that Hannibal crossed 
the Graian Alps, or Little St. Bernard ; 
though it cannot be denied that there 
are some difficulties attending this 
line, especially in regard to the descent 
into Italy. 2. That Caelius Antipater 
certainly represented him as taking 
this route (Liv. xxi. 38) ; and as he 
is known to have followed the Greek 
history of Silenus, who is said to have 
accompanied Hannibal in many of his 
campaigns, his authority is ot the 
greatest weight. 8. That Livy and 
Strabo, on the contrary, both suppose 
him to have crossed the Cottian Alps, 
or Mont Genevre, But the main ar- 
gument that appears to have weighed 
with Livy, as it has done with several 
modern writers on the subject, is the 
assumption that Hannibal descended 
in the first instance into the country 
of the Taurinians, which is opposed 
to the direct testimony of Polybius, 



who says expressly that be descended 
among the Insubrians, and subseguentljf 
mentions his attack on the Taurinians. 
4. That, as according to Livy himself 
(xxi. 29) the Gaulish emissaries who 
acted as Hannibal's guides were 
Boians, it was natural that these 
should conduct him by the passage 
that led directly into the territory of 
their allies and brothers-in-arms the 
Insnbrians, rather than into that of 
the Taurinians, a Ligurian tribe, who 
were at this very time in a' state of 
hostility with the Insubrians. And 
this remark will serve to explain why 
Hannibal chose apparently a longer 
route, instead of the more direct one 
of Mont Genevre. Lastly, it is re- 
markable that Polybius, though he 
censures the exaggerations and ab- 
surdities with which earlier writers 
had encumbered their narrative, does 
not intimate that any doubt was en- 
tertained as to the line of march ; 
and Pompey, in a letter to the Senate, 
written in 73 b.c, alludes to the route 
of Hannibal across the Alps as some- 
thing well known. Hence it appears 
clear that the passage by which be 
crossed them must have been one of 
those frequented in subsequent times 
by the Romans. This argument seems 
decisive against the claims of Mont 
CeniSt which have been advocated 
by some modern writers, that pass 
having apparently never been used 
till the middle ages. — See Diet, of 
Greek and Roman Biography^ vol. ii. 
p. 334, 335. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



Oapcta vas celebrated for its wealth and Imnr; ; andtbe eoeTVating 
effect which tlieae produced upon the army of Hannibal becams 
A favourite themo of rhetorical oia^eiation io later agea. The 
fatility of such decIamalionB ia aufficiently ahowa b; tlie simple 
' fact that the auperioritj of that army in the field remaiaed aa 
decided as ever. Still it may be truly said that the winter spent 
at Capna (b.c. 216-215) was in great meaBare the tDmiag-poiut of 
Hanmbal's fortune, and from this time the war assamod an altered 
character. The eiperiment of what ho cautd effect with his 
nngle army had now been fully tried, and, notwithBtanding all ' 
his Tictories, it bad decidedly failed ; for Rone was still aoBub- 
dned, and still provided with the meaos of maintaining a pro- 
tracted oonteit. But Hannibal had not relied on bis own forces 
atoDO. and he now found himself apparentt; at leaat, in a con* 
dition to commence the execution of his long-oheriahed plan — 
that of arming Italy itself against the Bomans, and orushing the 
ruling power by meimB of her own anbiacte. lt^»»te*M» sJwjs*. 
that hla atfeniJon naa heaoefoitl). maHi,-J iiwA«^- "^xtno. SSs* 
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time, also, the Bomans changed their plan of operations ; and, in* 
stead of opposing to Hannihal one great army in the field, they 
hemmed in his movements on all sides, guarded all the most im- 
portant towns with strong garrisons, and kept up an army in every 
province of Italy to thwart Jthe operations of his lieutenants and 
check the rising disposition to revolt. It is impossihle here to 
follow in detail the complicated operations of the subsequent cam- 
paigns, during which Hannibal himself frequently traversed Italy 
in all directions, appearing suddenly wherever his presence was 
called for, and astonishing and often baffling the enemy by the 
rapidity of his marches. All that we can do is to notice very 
briefly the leading events which distinguished each successive 
campaign. 

The campaign of b.c. 215 was not marked by any decisive events. 
The Consuls were Q. Fabius Maximus (whose plan of conducting 
the war had been fully vindicated by the terrible defeat of Cannfe) 
and Tiberius Sempronius Qracchus. With the advstnce of spring 
Hannibal took up his camp on Mount Tifata» where, while 
awaiting the arrival of reinforcements from Carthage, he was at 
hand to support his partisans in Campania and oppose the Roman 
generals in that province. But his attempts on Cumas and 
Neapolis were foiled ; and even after he had been joined by a 
force from Carthage (very inferior, however, to what he had 
expected) he sustained a repulse before Nola, which was mag- 
nified by the Bomans into a defeat. As the winter approached 
he withdrew into Apulia, and took up his quarters in the plains 
around Arpi. But other prospects were already opening before 
him. In his camp on Tifata he had received embassies from 
Philip king of Macedon and Hieronymus of Syracuse, both of 
which he had eagerly welcomed, and thus sowed the seeds of two 
fresh wars, and raised up two formidable enemies against the 
Boman power. 

These two collateral wars in some degree drew off the attention 
of both parties from. that in Italy itself; yet the Bomans still 
opposed to the Carthaginian general a chain of armies which 
fettered all his operations ; and though Hannibal was ever on the 
watch for the opportunity of striking a blow, the campaign of b.c. 
214 was still less decisive than that of the preceding year. Fabius 
was again elected Consul, and Marcellus was appointed his col- 
league. Early in the summer Hannibal advanced from Apulia to 
his former station on Moimt Tifata to watch over the safety of 
Capua ; from thence he had descended to the Lake Avemus, in 
bopeg of iiiaking himself master of Puteoli, when a prospect was 
held out to him of surprisiiig the icopoiVaiA ^.Vt^ oit Tacentunu 
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Thither he hastened by forced marches, but arrived too late ; 
Tarentum had been secured by a Roman force. After this his 
operations were of little importance, until he again took up his 
winter-quarters in Apulia. 

During the following summer (B.C. 213), while all eyes were 
turned towards the war in Sicily, Hannibal remained almost 
wholly inactive in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, the hopes he 
still entertained of making himself master of that important city 
rendering him unwilling to quit that quarter of Italy. Before the 
close of the ensuing winter he was rewarded with the long-looked- 
foT prize, and Tarentum was betrayed into his hands by two of 
its citizens. The advantage, however, was incomplete, for a 
Boman garrison still held possession of the citadel, from which 
he was unable to dislodge them. The next year (^b.c. 212) was 
marked by important events in Sicily and Spain, to which .we must 
now direct our attention. 

Hiero, so long the faithful ally of Rome, died shortly after the 
battle of OannsB (b.c. 216), and was succeeded by his grandson 
Hieronymus, a vain youth, who abandoned the alliance of Rome 
for that of Carthage. But he was assassinated after a reign of 
fifteen months, and a republican form of government was esta- 
blished in Syracuse. A contest ensued between the Roman and 
Carthaginian parties in Syracuse, but the former ultimately pre- 
vailed, and Epicydes and Hippocrates, two brothers whom Hannibal 
had sent to Syracuse to espouse his interests, had to quit the city, 
and took refuge at Leontini. Such was the state of affairs when 
the Consul Marcellus arrived in Sicily (b.c. 214). He forthwith 
marched against Leontini, which Epicydes and Hippocrates de- 
fended with a considerable force. He took the city by storm; 
and, though he spared the inhabitants, executed in cold blood 
2000 Roman deserters whom he found among the troops that had 
formed the garrison. This sanguinary act at once alienated the 
minds of the Sicilians, and alarmed the mercenary troops in the 
service of Syracuse. The latter immediately joined Hippocrates 
and Epicydes, who had made their escape to Herbessus ; the gates 
of Syracuse were opened to them by their partisans within the 
walls, and the party hostile to Rome was thus established in the un- 
disputed command of that city. Marcellus now appeared before 
Syracuse at the head of his army, and, after a fruitless summons to 
the inhabitants, proceeded to lay siege to the city both by sea 
and land. His attacks were vigorous and unremitting, and were 
directed especially against the quarter of Achradlra* firom the 

* See the map in the * SmsilAsx Boston ^"^ ^"^^^^ v>^* 
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side of the sea; but, though he brought many powerful military 
engines against the walls, these were rendered wholly unavailing 
by the superior skill and science of Archimedes, which were em- 
ployed on the side of the besieged. All the efforts of the assail- 
ants were baffled ; and the Eoman soldiers were inspired with so 
great a dread of Archimedes and his engines,* that Marcellus was 
compelled to give up all hopes of carrying the city by open force, and 
to turn the siege into a blockade. The siege was prolonged far 
on into the summer of b.c. 212, nor did there appear any prospect 
of its termination, as the communications of the besieged by sea 
were almost entirely open. In this state of things Marcellus for- 
tunately discovered a part of the walls more accessible than the 
rest ; and, having prepared scaling ladders, effected an entrance at 
this point during the night which followed a great festival, and thus 
made himself master of Epipolfe. The two quarters called Tycli^ 
and Neapolis were now at his mercy, and were given up to plunder ; 
but Epicydes still held the island-citadel and the important quarter 
of Achradina, which formed two separate and strong fortresses. 
Marcellus, however, made himself master of the fort of Euryalus, 
and had closely invested Achradina, when the Carthaginian army 
under Himilco and Hippocrates advanced to the relief of the city. 
Their efforts were, however,, in vain ; all their attacks on the camp 
of Marcellus were repulsed^ and they were unable to effect a junc- 
tion with Epicydes and the Syracusan garrison. The unhealthiness 
of the country soon gave rise to a pestilence which carried off both 
the Carthaginian generala and led to the entire break-up of the 
army. Shortly afterwards the treachery of a leader of Spanish 
mercenaries in the Syracusan service opened to Marcellus the 
gates of Achradina, and in the general attack that ensued he made 
himself master of the island of Ortygia also. The city was given 
up to plunder, and Archimedes was slain by a Boman soldier, 
being so intent upon a mathematical problem at the time that he 
did not answer a question that was asked him. He was deeply 
regretted by Marcellus, who gave orders for his burial, and be- 
friended his surviving relatives, f 

The booty found in the captured city was immense : besides the 
money in the royal treasury, which was set apart for the coffers of 
the state, Marcellus carried off many of the works of art with 

* The story that Archimedes set the Boman ships on fire by the reflected 
rays of the sun is probably a fiction ; though later writers give an account of 
this burning mirror. 

t Upon his tomb was placed the figure of a sphere inscribed in a cylinder. 
When Cicero was QuoBstor in Sicily (b.c. 75), he found his tomb near one of the 
g»teg of the city, almost hid among briers* and forgotten by the Syraousans. 
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which the city had been adorned, to grace bis own triamph and 
the temples at Kome. This was the first instance of a practice 
which afterwards became so general ; and it gave great offence 
not only to the Greeks of Sicily, but to a large party at Rome 
itself. 

The fall of Syracuse was followed, though not immediately, by 
the subjugation of the whole island by the Romans; but these 
successes were counterbalanced by the defeat and death of the two 
Scipios in Spain. We have already seen that P. Scipio, when he 
landed at Massilia and found himself unable to overtake Hannibal 
in Gaul, sent his brother Cueius with the army into Spain, while 
he himself returned to Italy. In the following year (b.c. 217) 
Publius himself crossed over into Spain, where he found that his 
brother had already obtained a firm footing. They continued 
in Spain for several years, during which they gained many vic- 
tories and prevented Hasdrubal from marching into Italy to sup- 
port his victorious brother. When Hasdrubal was recalled to Africa 
to oppose Syphax, one of the Numidian kings, who was carrying on 
war against Carthage, the Scipios availed themselves of his absence 
to strengthen their power still further. They gained over new tribes 
to the Roman cause, took 20,000 Celtiberians into their pay, and 
felt themselyes so strong in b.c. 212 that they resolved to cross the 
Iberus and to. make a yigorous effort to driye the Carthaginians 
out of Spain. They accordingly divided their forces; but the 
result was fatal. Publius was destroyed, with the greater part of 
his troops ; and Gneius was also defeated, and fell in battle, twenty- 
nine days after the death of his brother. These victories seemed 
to establish the superiority of Carthage in Spain, and open the way 
for Hasdrubal to join his brother in Italy. 

In Italy (b.c. 212) the two Consuls Appius Claudius and Q. 
Fulvius began to draw together their forces for the purpose of 
besieging Capua. Hannibal advanced to relieve it, and compelled 
the Consuls to withdraw ; but he was unable to force either of them 
to fight. Shortly afterwards he returned again to the south to urge 
on the siege of the citadel of Tarentum, which still held out ; and 
he spent the winter and the whole of the ensuing spring (b.c. 211) in 
its immediate neighbourhood. But during his absence the Consuls 
had renewed the siege of Capua, and prosecuted it with such ac- 
tivity, that they had succeeded in surrounding the city with a 
double line of intrenchments. The pressing danger once more 
summoned Hannibal to its relief. He accordingly presented him- 
self before the Roman camp, and attacked their lines from without, 
while the garrison co-operated with him by a vigorous sally ftotA. 
the walls. Both attacks were howeyex lepvii^BedL, ^sA YL^\£cSqr^^ 
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foiled in his attempt to raise the siege by direct means, determined 
on the bold mancBuvre of marching directly upon Rome itself, m 
hopes of thus compelling the Consuls to abandon their designs 
upon Capua, in order to provide for the defence of the city. But 
this daring scheme was again frustrated - the appearance of Hannibal 
before the gates of Rome for a moment struck terror through the 
city ; but a considerable body of troops was at the time within the 
walls : and the Consul Fulvius, as soon as he heard of Hannibal's 
march, hastened, with a portion of the besieging army, from Capua« 
while he still left with the other Consul a force amply sufficient to 
carry on the siege. Hannibal was thus disappointed in the main 
object of his advance, and he had no means of effecting anything 
against Rome itself, where Fulvius and Fabius confined themselves 
strictly to the defensive, allowing him to ravage the whole country 
without opposition, up to the very walls of Rome. Nothing there- 
fore remained for him but to retreat, and he accordingly recrossed 
the Anio, and marched dowly and sullenly through the land of the 
Sabines and Samnites, ravaging the country which he traversed. 
From thence he retired to the Bruttii, leaving Capua to its fate. 
The city soon after surrendered to the Romans. Its punishment 
was terrible. All the leaders of the insurrection were beheaded ; 
the chief men were imprisoned ; and the rest of the people were 
sold. The city and its territory were confiscated, and became part 
of the Roman domain. 

The commencem^it of the next season (b.o. 210) was marked by the 
fall of Salapia, which was betrayed by the inhabitants to Marcellus; 
but this loss was soon avenged by the total defeat and destruction of 
the army of the Proconsul Cn. Fulvius at Herdonea. The Consul 
Marcellus, on his part, carefully avoided an action for the rest of the 
campaign, while he harassed his opponent by every possible means. 
Thus the rest of that summer too wore away without any important 
results. But this state of comparative inactivity was necessarily in- 
jurious to the cause of Hannibal : the nations of Italy that had 
espoused that cause when triumphant now began to waver in their 
attachment ; and in the course of the following summer (b.c. 209) the 
Samnites and Lucanians submitted to Rome, and were admitted to 
favourable terms. A still more disastrous blow to the Carthaginian 
cause was the loss of Tarentum, wliich was betrayed into the hands 
of Fabius, as it had been into those of Hannibal. In vain did the 
latter seek to draw the Roman general into a snare : the wary 
Fabius eluded his toils. The recovery of Tarentum was the last 
exploit in the military life of the aged Fabius, and was a noble com- 
pletion to his long list of achievements. From the time of the 
iat£/e ofCauDiB he had directed almost exclusively the councils of 
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his oonntry, and his policy had been pre-eminenfly snccessftil ; but 
the times now demanded bolder measores, and something else was 
necessary than the caution of the Lingerer to bring the war to a 
close. 

After the fall of Tarentnm Hannibal still traversed the open conntiy 
unopposed, and laid waste the territories of his enemies. Yet we 
cannot suppose that he any longer looked for ultimate success from 
any efforts of his own : his object was doubtless now only to main- 
tain his ground in the south until his brother Hasdrubal should 
appear in the north of Italy, an event to which he bad long 
anxiously looked forward. Yet the following summer (d.c. 208) 
was marked by some brilliant achievements. The two Consuls^ 
Grispinus and Marcellus, who were opposed to Hannibal im. 
Lucania, allowed themselves to be led into an ambush, in which 
Marcellus was killed, and Crispinus mortally wounded. Marcellns 
was one of the ablest of the Roman generals. Hannibal displayed 
a generous sympathy for his fate, and caused due honours to be 
paid to his remains. 

The folloinng year (b.c. 207) decided the issue of the war in 
Italy. The war in Spain during the last few years had been 
carried on with brilliant success by the young P. Scipio, of whose 
exploits we shall speak presently. But in b.c. 208, Hasdrubal, 
leaving the two other Carthaginian generals to make head against 
Scipio^ resolved to set out for Italy to the assistance of his brother. 
As Scipio was in undisputed possession of the province north of the 
Iberus, and had secured the passes of the Pyrenees on that aide, 
Hasdrubal crossed these mountains near their western extremity, and 
plunged into the heart of Gaul. After spending a winter in that 
country, he prepared to cross the Alps in the spring of b.c. 207, and 
to descend into Italy. The two Consuls for this year were C. 
Claudius Nero and M. Livius. Nero marched into Southern Italy 
to keep a watch upon Hannibal ; Livius took up his quarters at 
Ariminum to oppose Hasdrubal. The latter experienced little loas 
or difficulty in crossing the Alps. The seasc«i of the year mm 
favourable, and the Gauls were friendly to his cause. But instead 
of pushing on at once into the heart of Italy- he allowed himself to 
be engaged in the siege of Placentia, and lost much precious time 
in fruitless efforts to reduce that colony. 'When at length he aban- 
doned the enterprise, he sent messengers to Hannibal to appriie 
him of his movements, and concert measures for their meeting in 
Umbria. But his despatches fell into the hands of the Consul 
Nero, who formed the bold resolution of instantly marching with a 
picked body of 7000 men to join his colleague, and &.U u5^^H»ib> 
drubal with their united fotcea \>e€oibB»Dmk^ ^\ii\\«Rffic%Vk«K\ 

BOMM, ^ 
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infonnatioD (tf his brodier's iDOTementB. Nero execoted liis design 
with equal secrecy and rapidity. Hannibal knew nothing of his de- 
parture, and in a week s time Nero marched 250 miles to Sena» 
where his coUeagne was encamped in presence of Hasdmba]. 
He entered, the camp of Ldyins in the night, that his ani?al might 
not be known to the Carthaginians. After a day's rest the two 
Consuls proceeded to offer battle : bat Hasdrubal, perceiving the 
augmented numbers of the Romans, and hearing the trumpet sound 
twice, felt convinced that the Consuls had united their forces, and 
that his brother had been defeated. He therefore declined the 
oombat, and in the following night commenced his retreat towards 
Ariminum. The Romans pursued him, and he found himself com- 
pelled to give them battle on the right bank of the Metaurus. On 
this occasion Hasdrubal displayed all the qualities of a consmnmate 
general ; but his forces were greatly inferior to those of the enemy, 
and his Gaulish auxiliaries were of little service. The gallant re- 
Bistance of the Spanish andUgurian troops is attested by the heavy 
loss of the Romans ; but all was of no avail, and seeing the battle 
irretrievably lost, he rushed into the midst of the enemy, and fell, 
aword in hand, in a manner worthy of the son of Hamilcar and the 
brother of Hannibal. The Consul Nero hastened back to Apulia 
almost as speedily as he had come, and announced to Hannibal the 
defeat and death of his brother, by throvring into his camp the 
severed head of Hasdrubal. "I recognise, ' said Hannibal, sadly, 
** the doom of Carthage.** 

The victory of the Metaums was, as we have already said, 
decisive of the fate of the war in Italy ; and the conduct of Hannibal 
shows that he felt it to be such. From this time he abandoned all 
thoughts of offensive operations, and, withdravring his garrisons from 
Metapontum and other towns that he still held in Lucania, col- 
lected together his forces within the peninsula of the Bruttii. In 
the fastnesses of that wild and mountainous region he maintained 
his ground for nearly four years, while the tovms that he still pos- 
sessed on the coast gave him the command of the sea. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



AnsR tlie battle of the Het&nms, the chief intereet of the ifsr 
ma trauafened to Spain and Africa. The Bonaii anaiea were led 
by a youthful hero, perhaps the greatest man that Borne eyer piw- 
dnced, with the exoeption of JnJiuB C»Bar. The remaining period 
□f the war is little more than the history of P. Scipio. This extra- 
ordinary man was the ton of P. Scipio. who fell in Bpain in b.c. 212, 
as already related. In hia early years he acquired, to an extraordi- 
naiy extent, the confidence and admiration of his countrymon. Hia 
enthusiastic mind led him to helieve that he was a apecial ^Tourito 
of heaveii ; and be never engaged in any publio or private hoainera 
without firat going to the Capitol, where he sat some time alone, 
enjoying commimion with the goda. For all ho proposed ot exe- 
cnted he alleged the divine ^proval : he believed himself in the 
revelations which he asserted bad been vouchsafed to him ; and 
the eitraoidiuary snocaaa which attended all hia enletprisea deep- 
ened this belieC 

F. Bcipio is flist mentioned in B.C. 218 at the battle of the Tiinnu^ 
where be ia rqrarted to have saved the life of hia &t1ier, though he 
was then only 17 ye«n of age. He fought at Oannm two yean 
■fterwatda (b.c. 216), when he waa already a tribune of the soldiery 
•ud waa one of tha few Baunau. offlcen k^ Hii^'^«A.'&ia!b^>i!uii.&B^. 
11,1 
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He was chosen along with Appins Glaadins to command the remains 
of the army, which had taken refdge at Gannsiam ; and it was owing 
to his yonthfnl heroism and presence of mind that the Boman nobles, 
who had thought of leaving Italy in despair, were prevented from 
carrying their rash project into effect He had already gained the 
favour of the people to such an extent that he was unanimously 
elected JSdile in b.c. 212. On this occasion he gave indications of 
the proud spirit, and of the disregard of all the forms of law, which 
distinguished him throughout life ; for when the tribunes objected to 
the election, because he was not of the legal age, he haughtily replied, 
"If all' the Quirites wish to make me ^dile, I am old enough.** 
After the death of Scipio's father and uncle, 0. Kero was sent out 
as Proprffitor to supply their place; but shortly afterwards the 
Senate resolved to increase the army in Spain, and to place it 
under the command of a Proconsul to be elected by the people. 
But when they were assembled for this purpose, .none of the 
generals of experience ventured to apply for so dangerous a com- 
mand. At length Sdpio, who was then barely twenty-four, to the 
surprise of every one, offered himself as a candidate. But the con- 
fidence which he felt in himself he communicated to the people, 
and he was accordingly chosen with enthusiasm to take the com* 
mand. 

Scipio arrived in Spain in the summer of b.c. 210. He found 
that the three Carthaginian generals, Hasdrubal son of Barca, 
Hasdmbal son of Gisco, and Mago, were not on good terms, and 
were at the time engaged in seperate enterprises in distant parts of 
the peninsula. Instead of attacking any of them singly, he formed 
the project of striking a deadly blow at the Carthaginian power by 
a sudden and unexpected atteck upon New Carthage. He gave 
the command of the fleet to his intimate friend Lielius, to whom 
alone he intrusted the secret of the expedition, while he led the land- 
forces by extremely rapid marches against the city. The project 
was crowned with complete success. The Carthaginian garrison 
did not amount to more than a thousand men, and before any 
succour could arrive Kew Carthage was taken by assault. The 
hostages who had been given by the various Spanish tribes to the 
Carthaginians, had been placed for security in the city. These 
now fell into the hands of Scipio, who treated them with kindness ; 
and the hostages of those people who declared themselves in favour 
of the Bomans were restored without ransom. Scipio also found 
in New Carthage magazines of arms, com, and other necessaries; 
for the Carthaginians had there d^)osited their principal stores. 
The immediate effects of this brilliant success were immense. 
JUanjrattbeBpaidab, tribes deaerted tha Oaithaginiaii ottoae ; and 
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when Scipio took the field in the following year Cb.c. 209) Han- 
doniiiB and Indibilis, two of the most powerful and hitherto the 
most faithful supporters of Carthage, quitted the camp of Has* 
drubal Barca, and awaited the arrival of the Boman commander. 
Hasdrubal was encamped in a strong position near the town of 
Baecnla, in the upper valley of the Bietis (Guadalquiver), where he 
was attacked and defeated by Scipio. He succeeded, however, in 
making good his retreat, and retired into northern Spain. He sub- 
sequently crossed the Pyrenees, and marched into Italy to the as- 
sistance of his brother Hannibal, as already narrated. 

In B.C. 207 Scipio gained possession of nearly the whole of Spain, 
by a decisive victory near a place variously called Silpia or Elinga, 
but the position of which is quite uncertain. 

Hasdrubal, son of Gisco, and Mago, took refuge within the walls 
of Gades, which was almost the only place that now belonged to 
the Carthaginians ; and all the native chiefs hastened to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of Bome. But the victories of Scipio had had 
but a small share in winning Spain. His personal influence had 
won far more people than his arms had conquered. He had gained 
such an ascendancy over the Spaniards by his hiunanity and cour- 
age, his courtesy and energy, that they were ready to lay down 
their lives for him, and wished to make him their king. 

The subjugation of Spain was regarded by Scipio as only a 
means to an end. He had formed the project of transferring the 
war to Airica, and thus compelling the Carthaginians to recall 
Hannibal from Italy. He therefore resolved, before returning to 
Bome, to cross over into AMca, and secure, if possible, the friend- 
ship and co-operation of some of the native princes. His personal 
influence had already secured the attachment of Masi ni ssa, the 
son of the king of the Massylians, or Western Kumidians, who was 
serving in the Carthaginian army in Spain ; and he trusted that the 
same personal ascendancy might gain the more powerful support of 
Syphax, the king of the Massiesylians, or Eastern Numidians. Tl^th 
only two quinqueremes he ventured to leave his province and repair 
to the court of Syphax. There he met his old adversary, Has- 
drubal son of Gisco, who had crossed over from Gades for the same 
purpose; and the two generals spent several days together in 
friendly intercourse. Scipio made a great impression upon Syphax ; 
but the charms of Sophonisba, the daughter of Hasdrubal, whom 
the latter offered in marriage to Syphax, prevailed over the influ- 
ence of Scipio. Sjrphax married her, and from that time became 
the zealous supporter and ally of the Carthaginians. 

During Scipio*s absence in Africa a formidable i&SQXfiAR^MtKi^\A&. 
hrokea ant in Spain; but on Ida letonv Si^^v^i^fi^^l^^^^^^^^^ 
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and terrible vengeanoe was inflicted upon the town of niitorgiBt 
which had taken the principal share in the revolt. Scarcely had 
this danger passed away when Scipio was seized with a dangerouB 
illness. Eight thousand of the Boman soldiers, discontented with 
not having received their usual pay, availed themselves of this 
opportunity to break out into open mutiny ; but Scipio quelled it 
with his usual promptitude and energy. He crushed the last re- 
mains of the insurrection in Spain ; and to crown his other suc- 
cesses, Gades at last surrendered to the Romans. Mago had quitted 
Spain, and crossed over into Liguria, to effect a diversion in favour 
of his brother Hannibal, and there was therefore now no longer any 
enemy left in Spain. 

Scipio returned to Bome in B.C. 206, and immediately offered 
himself as a candidate for the consulship. He was elected for the 
following year (b.c. 205) by the unanimous votes of all the centu- 
ries, although he had not yet filled the office of PrsBtor, and was 
only 30 years of age. His colleague was F. Licinius Grassus, the 
Pontifex Maximus, who could not, therefore, leave Italy. Conse- 
quently, if the war was to be carried on abroad, the conduct of it 
must of necessity devolve upon Scipio. The latter was anxious to 
land at once in Africa, and bring the contest to an end at the 
gates of Carthage; but the older members of the Senate, and 
among them Q. Fabius Maximus, opposed the project, partly 
through timidity and partly through jealousy of the youthful con- 
queror. All that Scipio could obtain was the province of Sicily, 
with permission to invade Africa if he should think it for the ad- 
vantage of the Bepublio; but the Senate resolutely refused him 
an army, thus making the permission of no practical use. The 
allies had a truer view of the interests of Italy than the Boman 
Senate ; from all the towns of Italy volunteers flocked to jom the 
standard of the youthful hero. The Senate could not refuse to 
allow him to enlist these volunteers ; and such was the enthusiasm 
in his favour that he was able to cross over to Sicily with an army 
and a fleet, contrary to the expectations and even the wishes of 
the Senate. While busy with preparations in Sicily, he sent over 
Lielius to Africa with a small fleet to concert a plan of co-opera^ 
tion with Masinissa. But meantime his enemies at Bome had 
nearly succeeded in depriving him of his command. Although 
he had no authority in Lower Italy, he had assisted in the reduc- 
tion of Locri, and after the conquest of the town had left Q. Fle- 
minius in command. The latter had been guilty of such acts of 
excesses against the inhabitants, that they sent an embassy to 
Bome to complam of his conduct. Q. Fabius Maximus eagerly 
Broiled himself ot the opportunity to m^ei^Yi m isj^u^ni ^^gus&t 
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the oondnct of Scipio, and to urge his immediate recall. Scipio's 
magnificent style of living, and his love for Greek literature and 
art, were denonnced by his enemies as dangerous innovations 
upon old Boman manners and frngality. It was asserted that thd 
time which ought to be given to the exercise and the training of 
his troops was wasted in the Greek gymnasia or in literary pursuits. 
Though the Senate lent a willing ear to these attacks, they did 
not venture upon his immediate recall, but sent a commission into 
Sicily to inquire into the state of the army. During the winter 
Scipio had been busy in completing his preparations ; and by this 
time he had collected all his stores, and brought his army and navy 
into the most efficient state. The commissioners were astonished 
at what they saw. Instead of ordering him to return to Rome, they 
bade him cross over to Africa as soon as possible. 

Accordingly in b.c. 204 Scipio, who was now Proconsul, sailed 
from LilybiBum and landed in Africa, not far from Utica. He was 
immediately joined by Masinissa, who rendered him the most im- 
portant services in the war. He commenced the campaign by lay- 
ing siege to Utica, and took up his quarters on a projecting head- 
land to the east of the town, on a spot which long bore the name 
of the Cornelian Camp. Meantime the Carthaginians had collected 
a powerful army, which they placed under the command of Has- 
drubal, son of Gisco, Scipio*s old opponent in Spain ; and Sypbax 
came to their assistance with a great force. 

In the beginning of B.C. 203 Scipio planned a night-attack upon 
the two camps occupied byHasdrubal and Syphaz. With the 
assistance of Masinissa, his enterprise was crowned with success ; 
the two camps were burnt to the ground, and only a few of the 
enemy escaped the fire and the sword. Among these, however, 
were both Hasdrubal and Syphax ; the former fled to Carthage, 
where he persuaded the Senate to raise another army, and the 
latter retreated to his native dominions, where be likewise collected 
fresh troops. But their united forces were again defeated by 
Scipio. Hasdrubal did not venture to make his appearance again 
in Carthage ; and Syphax once more fied into Kumidia. Scipio 
did not give the Kumidian prince any repose ; he was pursued by 
L»lius and Masinissa, and finally taken prisoner. Among the cap- 
tives who fell into their hands was Sophonisba, the wife of Syphax, 
whom Masinissa had long loved, and had expected to marry when 
she was given to his rival. Masinissa now not only promised to 
preserve her from captivity, but, to prevent her falling into the 
hands of the Bomans, determined to marry her himself. Their 
nuptials were aooordingly celebrated without delay, but Scipio^ 
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fearftil of the influence which she might exercise over his ally, 
•temlj upbraided him with his weakness, and insisted on the im- 
xiediate surrender of the princess. Unable to resist this conmiand, 
Masinissa [^>ared her the humiliation of captivity by sending her a 
bowl of poison, which she drank without hesitation, and thus put 
an end to her own life. 

These repeated disasters so alarmed the Carthaginians that 
they resolved to recall Hannibal and Mago. Hannibal quitted 
Ita^ in B.C. 203, to the great joy of the Bomans. For more than 
15 years had he carried on the war in that country, laying it waste 
from one extremity to another ; and during all this period his supe- 
riority in the field had been uncontested. The Bomans calculated 
that in these 15 years their losses in the field alone had amounted 
to not less than 300,000 men ; a statement which will hardly appear 
exaggerated when we consider the continual combats in wMch they 
were engaged by their ever-watchfiil foe. 

As soon as I^nnibal landed in Africa the hopes of the Cartha- 
ginians revived, and they looked forward to a favourable termina- 
tion of the war. Hannibal, however, formed a truer estimate of 
the zeal state of affairs ; he saw that the loss of a battle would be 
the ruin of Carthage ,and he was therefore anxious to conclude a 
peace before it was too late. . Scipio, who was eager to have the 
glory of bringing the war to a close, and who feared lest his enemies 
in the Senate might appoint him a successor, was equally desirous 
of a peace. The terms, however, which the Roman general pro- 
posed seemed intolerable to the Carthaginians ; and as Hannibal, at 
a personal interview with Scipio, could not obtain any abatement of 
the hard conditions, he was forced, against his will, to continue the 
war. Into the details of the campaign, which are related very difier- 
entJy, our limits will not permit us to enter. The decisive battle 
was at length fought on the 19th of October, B.C. 202, on the 
Bagradas, not fkr from the city of Zama ; and Hannibal, according 
to the express testimony of his antagonist, displayed on this occa- 
sion all the qualities of a consummate generaL But he was now 
particularly deficient in that formidable cavalry which had so often 
decided the victory in his favour ; his elephants, of which he had a 
great number, were rendered unavailing by the skilful management 
of Scipio ; and the battle ended in his complete defeat, notwith* 
standing the heroic exertions of his veteran infantry. Twenty 
thousand of his men fell on the field of battle, as many were made 
prisoners, and Hannibal himself with difficulty escaped the pursuit 
of Masinissa. Upon his arrival at Carthage he was the first to admit 
the magnitude of the disasteri and to point out the impossibility 
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of the taiQieT proaeontion of the mr. The terms, hoirerer, mnr 
imposed bj Bcipio weie much more Kvere than before. Oartbago 
bad no alternative bat Babmissioii ; but the negfotiatioiu were con- 
tinued for gome lime, and a final treat; ma not conolnded till the 
tbUoniuK yeoc (b.c. 201). Bj this treat; it waa agreed that the 
GartbaginianB were to preeerre their independence and territory in 
Afiico, bat to give op all olaims to an; foreign poBoeviona ; that 
the; were to Hurrender all priBonere and degertera, ail their ahipa of 
war except ten triremes, and all their elephants ; that the; were 
not to make war io AMca, or out of A&ica, without the consent of 
Borne; that the; were to acknowledge Mminia.* u king ofNa- 
midia ; that the; were to pa; 10,000 talents in silTer in the conise 
of fifl; ;eaia. 

Scipio returned to Itai; in B.C. 201, and entered Borne in trinmph. 
He was received with universal enthumaam ; the Buroame of A&i- 
cauUB was conferred upon him, and the people in their gratitude 
were anxious to dietiDgmah him with the most eztraordinai; marks 
of honour. It is related that the; wished to make him Consul and 
Dictator for life, and to erect his statue in the Comitia, the Benato- 
house, and even in the Oapitol ; but Uiat he pmdentl; deoUned all 
these inTidious distinctionai 
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The Seoond Ponio "Wax mada the Bomana nndiipiited maatoa of 
ths TMtem aborea of the Mediteiraneaii. Bicilj, BardinieL, and 
Oondca, were Bomao proTiucea ; Spaisk owned the Bomon nipre- 
macy: Carthage waa completely humbled, and her powetfnl 
neighbour Madniaaa was the eteadfaat ally of Bome. The Boman 
Bepublic was now the most powoM state in the ancient world. 
Hei legions had been trained to war by long atnigglei with GanU, 
Spaniards, and A&icana, and were superior to all other troops in 
discipline, experience, and valonr. She now natnially turned het 
eyes towards the East, triiose effeminate nations seemed to offer an 
easy conquest 

The Greek kmgdoma in Ada, founded by the snoaesson of 
Alexander the Great, bore within them the seeds of decay. The 
tnigh^ kingdom of Snui, which had once extended from the 
Indus to the ^gean Sea, had now lost some of its foireat pronnces. 
The greater part of Ada Minor no longer owned the antbori^ «r 
the Byriou kings. Fotmis waa governed by its own mien. A 
large body of Ganla had settled in the northern part of Fhrygia, 
which district was now called Gilatia after them. A new 
kingdom waa founded in Mysift, to which tbe name of PBBaAMin 
was given ihnn ita chief city ; and Attains, who waa king of Per- 
gamns during the Second Fnoic War, foimed an alliance with 
Soae u s jirotMtioB against Syria and Macedonia. The king of 
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Syria at this tiine vas Antiochiis III., who, from Ills Tictory over 
the Parthians, had received the surname of the Great. 

Egypt was governed by the Greek monarchs, who bore the name 
of Ptolemy. They had, even as early as the time of Pyrrhns, 
formed an alliance with Rome (see p. 66). The kingdom had since 
declined in power, and upon the death of Ptolemy IV., sumamed 
Philopator, in b.c. 205, the ministers of his infant son Ptolemy 
Epiph&nes, dreading the ambitious designs of the Macedonian and 
Syrian kings, placed him under the protection of the Roman Senate, 
who consented to become his guardians. 

The Republic of Rhodes was the chief maritime power in the 
JSgean Sea. It extended its dominion over a portion of the oppo- 
site coasts of Garia and Lycia, and over several of the neighbouring 
islands. Like the king of Pergamus, the Rhodians had formed aa 
alliance with Rome as a protection against Macedonia. 

Macedonia was still a powerful kingdom, governed at this time 
by Philip V., a monarch of considerable ability, who ascended 
the throne in B.C. 220, at the early age of seventeen. His dominion 
extended over the greater part of Greece, but two new powers had 
sprung up since the death of Alexander, which served as some 
counterpoise to the Macedonian supremacy. Of these the most 
important was the Ach^an League, which embraced Corinth, Ar- 
cadia, and the greater part of the Peloponnesus.* The iBTOLiAN 
League included at this time a considerable portion of Central 
Greece. Athens and Sparta still retained their independence^ 
but with scarcely a shadow of their former greatness and power. 

Such was the state of the eastern world when it came into con- 
tact with the arms of Rome. 

We have already seen that during the Second Punic War 
Philip had been engaged in hostilities with the Roman Republic. 
Demetrius of Pharos, who had been driven by the Romans from his 
lUyrian dominions, t had taken refuge at the court of Philip, and 
soon acquired unbounded influence over the mind of the young 
king. This wily Greek urged him to take up arms against the 
grasping Republic ; and the ambition of Philip was still further 
excited by the victories of Hannibal. After the battle of Cannn 
(b.c. 216) he concluded a treaty with Hannibal ; but, instead of 
supporting the Carthaginian army and fleet, his proceedings were 
marked by an unaccountable degree of hesitation and delay. It 
was not till b.c. 214 that he appeared in the Adriatic with a fleet, 
and laid siege to Oricus and Apollonia, which the Romans bad 

* See the • Smaller Hiittry of Qieeoe^' \)« iU« 
t Seep. 79. 
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letained pofsesdon of at the close of the niyrian war.* He suc- 
ceeded in taking Oricns ; but the arrival of a small Boman force, 
under the command of M. Valerius LsByinus, compelled him to 
raise the siege of Apollonia, and to bum his own ships to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the enemy. For the next three 
jeais the war was carried on with unaccountable slackness on both 
sides ; but in b.c. 211 it assumed a new character in consequence of 
the alliance which the Bomans formed with the iStolian League. 
Into the details of the campaigns which followed it is unnecessary 
to enter; but the attention of the Bomans was soon afterwards 
directed to afbirs in Spain, and the JStolians were left almost 
alone to cope with Philip. The AchcBans also joined Philip against 
the iStolians, and the latter people were so hard pressed that thej 
were glad to make peace with the Macedonian king. Shortly 
afterwards the Bomans, who were desirous of turning their undivided 
attention to the invasion of Africa, also concluded peace with him 
(B.C. 205). 

The peace, which thus terminated the First Macedonian War, 
was probably regarded by both parties as little more than a sus- 
pension of hostilities. Philip even went so for as to send to the 
Carthaginians in Africa a body of 4000 men, who fought at Zama 
imder the command of Hannibal. At the same time he proceeded 
to carry out his plans for his own aggrandisement in Greece, with- 
out any regard to the Boman alliances in that country. In order 
to establish his naval supremacy in the ^gean Sea, he attacked 
the Bhodians and Attains king of Pergamus, both of whom were 
allies of Borne. He had also previously made a treaty with 
Antiochus, king of Syria, for the dismemberment of the Egyptian 
monarchy, which was placed under the guardianship of the Boman 
people. 

It was impossible for the Senate to pass over these acts of 
hostility, and accordingly, in the year after the conclusion of the 
Second Punic War, the Consul P. Sulpicius Galba proposed to the 
Comitia of the Centuries that war should be declared against 
Philip. But the people longed for repose, and rejected the proposi- 
tion by the almost unanimous vote of every century. It was only 
by the most earnest remonstrance, and by representing to them 
that, unless they attacked Philip in Greece, he would invade Italy, 
like Hannibal, ^t they were induced to reverse their decision and 
declare war (b.c. 200). 

Philip was at this time engaged in the siege of Athens, which 
had joined Attains and the Bhodians. The Consul Galba crossed 

• See p. 79. 
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over to Epinifl, ftnd Athens was relieved by a Boman fleet; but 
before he withdrew, Philip, prompted by anger and revenge, dis- 
played his barbarism by destroying the gardens and buildings in 
the suburbs, including the Lyceum and the tombs of the Attio 
heroes, and in a second incursion which he made with large 
reinforcements he committed still greater excesses. For some time, 
however, the war lingered on without any decided success on either 
side. The Consul Yillius, who succeeded Galba in b.c. 199, effected 
nothing of importance ; and it was not till the appointment of the 
Consul T. Quinctius Flamininus to the command that the war was 
carried on with energy and vigour (b.c. 198). He forced his way 
through the passes of Antigonea, which were occupied by the 
enemy, invaded Thessaly, and took up his winter-quarters in Phocis 
and Locris. In the following year (b.c. 197) the struggle was 
brought to a termination by the battle of Cynoscephal® (Dogs' 
Heads), a range of hills near Scotussa, in Thessaly. The Boman 
legions gained an easy victory over the once formidable Macedo- 
nian phalanx : 8000 Macedonians were killed and 5000 taken pri- 
soners, while Flamininus lost only 700 men. Philip was obliged 
to sue fbr peace, and in the following year (b.c. 196) a treaty was 
ratified by which the Macedonians were compelled to renounce 
their supremacy, to withdraw their garrisons from the Grecian 
towns, to surrender their fleet, and to pay 1000 talents for the 
expenses of the war, half at once, and half by annual instalments in 
the course of ten years. Thus ended the Second Macedontan 
War. 

At the ensuing isthmian games, which were celebrated at Corinth 
in the summer of this year, Flamininus was present; and a herald at 
his command solemnly proclaimed the independence and freedom 
of Greece. This unexpected news was received with over- 
whelming gratitude and joy ; the throngs of people that crowded 
round Flamininus to catch a sight of their liberator, or to touch his 
garment; were so enormous as almost to endanger his life. 

Flamininus remained two years longer in Greece in order to 
settle the affidrs of the country. He seems to have been actuated 
by a sincere desire to restore the internal peace and welfare of 
Greece; and whenever his actions appear at variance with this 
object, he was under the influence of the policy of the Republic. 
Thus, though he made war upon Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta, and 
deprived him of the southern portion of Lacom'a, he did not expel 
him from Sparta, that he might serve as a useful check upon the 
AchcBans. When Flamininus returned to Italy in b.c. 194 he 
withdrew the Boman garrisons from all the GreciaxL tn^Riosk^ ^^«q^ 
from Corinftb, Chaldii and Dem€^K\a»t ^« ^SiEa«^ 1^SA^<^B»^. VseoRRM^ 
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in the country, which were called the Fetters of Greece. On his 
departure he conyoked an assembly of the Greeks at Oonnth, in 
which he exhorted them to use their freedom wisely, and to remain 
faithftd to Borne. Flamininus had been absent five years. His 
jreputation was second only to that of Scipio Africaans* Hie 
triumph, which was most magnificent, lasted three days. 
I It has been already mentioned that Philip had formed an alliance 
with Antlochns III., king of Syiia, sumamed the Great, for the 
dismemberment of the Egyptian monarchy. During the war be- 
tween Philip and the Romans, Antiochns had occupied Asia 
Minor, and was preparing to cross into Greece. Upon the con- 
clusion of this war Flamininus sternly forbade him to set foot in 
Europe, and for a time he shrank £rom a contest with the yiotorious 
arms of Rome. But the ^tolians, who had fought on the Boman 
gide, were discontented with the arrangements of Flamininus. 
Their arrogance led them to claim the chief merit of the victory of 
Cynoscephal», and their cupidity desired a larger share in the 
spoils of the war. Flamininus had scarcely quitted Greece before 
the iStolians endeavoured to persuade Philip, Nabis, and Antio- 
ohus to enter into a league against the Bomans. Philip at once 
refused, but Nabis took up arms, and Antiochns wilUngly entered 
into the designs of the ^tolians. At this time Hannibal appeared 
as an exile at the Syrian court After the Second Punic War he 
had set himself to work, like his father Hamilcar at the end of 
the previous war, to prepare means for renewing the contest at 
no distant period. He introduced various reforms in the constitu- 
tion, and seems to have deprived the Oligarchy of their exclusive 
power ; but they avenged themselves by denouncing him to the 
Bomans as engaged in negotiations with Antiochns to induce him 
to take up arms against Bome. The Senate sent envoys to Car- 
thage to inquire into these charges ; and Hannibal, seeing that his 
enemies were too strong for him, secretly took flight, and reached 
the court of Antiochns in safety. He was received with the highest 
honours, and urged the king to place an army at his disposal with 
which he might invade Italy. But Antiochns was persuaded by 
the MioUaaa to cross over into Greece, and accordingly landed at 
Demetrias in Thessaly in b.c. 192. The Bomans now declared 
war against Antiochns, and in the following year (b.c. 191) the 
Consul Acilius Glabrio marched into Thessaly. The king had 
entrenched himself in the passes of ThermopylsB, that he might 
prevent the Bomans from penetrating into central Greece. But 
there was, as is well known, a difficult passage across Mount 
CEta» by which the Persians had descended to fight with Leonidas. 
^^^bigpaseage waa now forced by M. Oato, who naa wicm^ sa who of 
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the Gonsnl s lieutenants, and as adon as he appeared in the rear 
of the Syrian army they fled in confusion, and the battle was won. 
Antiochus now hastened back to Asia, abandoning all further 
hopes of conquest in Greece. As soon as he had placed the sea 
between himself and the Romans he thought that he was safe ; but 
Hannibal warned him of his error, apd said that be wondered that 
the Romans had not already followed him. 

Next year (b.c. 190) L. Cornelius Scipio, the brother of the great 
Africanus, and G. LsbHus, the intimate friend of the latter, were 
Consuls. L. Scipio was anxious to have the command of the war 
against Antiochus ; but the Senate had not much confldence in his 
ability, and it was only in consequence of his brother Africanus 
offering to serve under him as his lieutenant that he obtained the 
command which he desired. Meantime Antiochus had collected a 
vast army from all parts of his dominions, and, advancing north- 
wards from Ephesus, laid waste the kingdom of Fergamus. But 
upon the approach of the Roman army, which entered Asia by 
crossing the Hellespont, Antiochus retreated southwards ; and the 
decisive battle was fought near Magnesia at the foot of Mount 
Sipylus. The Romans obtained an easy and bloodless victory over 
the vast but disorderly rabble of the Syrian monarch. Only 400 
Romans fell, while Antiochus lost 53,000 men. He at once gave 
up the contest in despair, and hmnbly sued for peace. The con- 
ditions were hard. He had to cede all his dominions west of Mount 
Taurus (that is, the whole of Asia Minor), to pay 15,000 Euboio 
talents within twelve years, to give up his elephants and ships of 
war, and to surrender to the Romans ^annibal and some others 
who had taken refuge at his court. Hannibal foresaw his danger, 
and made his escape to Crete, from whence he afterwards repaired 
to the court of Prusias, king of Bithynia. 

L. Scipio returned to Rome in the following year, bringing with 
him enormous treasures. In imitation of his brother he assumed 
the surname of Asiaticus. 

The Romans were now at leisure to punish the ^folians, who 
had to make head against the Romans by themselves. The Consul 
M. Fulvius Nobilior (b.c. 189) took their chief town, Ambracia, 
after an obstinate re«stance, and compelled them to sue for peace. 
This was granted, but on the most humiliating conditions. They 
were required to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome, to renounce 
all the conquests they had recently made, to pay an indemnity 
of 500 talents, and to engage in future to aid the Romans in their 
wars. The power of the ^tolian league was thus for ever crashed, 
though it seems to haY« existed, in name at least, till a much 
later period. 
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The oolleagne of M. Fnlyius NobQior was On. Manfins Vulso^ 
who had received Asia as bis province, that he might conclude 
the peace which his predecessor, Scipio Asiaticus, had made with 
Antiochns, and arrange the affairs of Asia. Bat Manlius was not 
content with the subordinate part allotted to him; and being 
anxious for booty as much as for glory, he attacked the Ghilatians 
in Asia Minor, without waiting for any instructions from the 8enate, 
and in direct opposition to the ten commissioners who had been 
sent to arrange conjointly with him the affairs of Asia. This was . 
the first instance in which a Roman general had made war without 
the authority of the Senate or the People; a dangerous precedent, 
which was afterwards only too faithfully followed. The Galatians 
were, as has been already said, a body of Gauls, who, after laying 
waste a great part of Asia Minor, had settled in the north of 
Phrygia. They had fought in the army of Antiochus at Magnesia, 
and this supplied Manlius with a pretext for marching against them. 
He defeat^ them in two battles, and compelled them to sue for 
peace. The campaign greatly enriched Manlius and his legions, 
as the Gauls had accumulated enormous wealth by their many 
conquests in Asia. 

Manlius remained another year (b.c. 188) in the East as Pro- 
consul, and, in conjunction with the ten commissioners, formally 
concluded the peace with Antiochus, and settled the af&irs of Asia. 
Eumenes, the king of Pergamus, received Mysia, Lydia, and part 
of Oaria. The Rhodians obtained tlie remaining portion of Garia, 
together with Lycia and Pisidia. Manlius returned to Rome in b.c. 
187, and his triumph, like that of Scipio Asiaticus, was most mag- 
nificent. Bat his soldiers, like those of Scipio, introduced into the 
city the luxuries of the East. These campaigns, as we shall pre- 
sently see, exercised a most injurious influence upon the character 
of the Roman nobles and people, teaching them to love war for the 
sake of acquiring wealth, and prompting them to acts of robbery 
and rapine. 
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CHAPTEB XVI. 

WAB8 nr THB WEST. THB OALUO, LIODB 



Wehle the Konun legions in the East were tkoqnicing wealth and 
wimiiag eaej conqueBts, their less fortunata comradea in the Wert 
were carrying on a Bevere rtmggle with the warlike Gauls, Lig^i- 
muB, tmd ^niarde. The Bonums had hardly conctuded the 
Second Panic War when they received intelligence that Hamiloar, 
a Carthaginian officer, bad excited several tribes in Northern Italy 
to take np arms against Rome. These were the Gaols on both 
tides of the Po, and the Ligurian^ a race of hardy mountaineers, 
inhabiting the upper Apeooinet and tho Maritime Alps. They 
commenced the war in B.C. 200 by the captore end destruction ot 
the Roman oolony of Plaoentia, and by laying siege to that of 
Cremmia, the two strongholds of the Roman dominion in Northern 
Italy. The Romans now set themselves to work, with the cbarae- 
teristio stnbbomnesi cf theii nation, to lubduo Uuitqusi^-} t^uam 
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tribes. The Insabres and the Oenomani, to the north of the Po^ 
were the first to yield ; but the Boii resisted for some years all the 
efforts of the Romans, and it was not till B.C. 191 that the Consul 
P. Comelins Scipio Nasica received their final submission. He 
slaughtered the Boii without mercy, and made it one of the clainia 
of his triumph that he had left only children and old men aliye. 
This warlike people was now thoroughly subdued, and from hence- 
ibrth Cisalpine Gaul became a Roman province, and gradually 
adopted the language and customs of Rome. The submission of 
the people was secured by the foundation of new colonies and the 
formation of military roads. In B.C. 190 a colony was established 
at Bononia, now Bologna, in the country of the Boii, and six yean 
afterwards others were also founded at Mutina (Modena) and 
Parma. A military road made by M. ^milius Lepidus, Consul for 
B.C. 180, and called the Via Emilia, was a continuation of the 
Via Flaminia, and ran from Ariminum past Flacentia, Mutina» 
and Parma to Placentia. The subjugation of the Ligurians was 
a longer and more difficult task. These hardy mountaineers c<Hi- 
tinned the war, with intermissions, for a period of eighty yean. 
The Romans, after penetrating into the heart of Liguria, were 
seldom able to effect more than to compel the enemy to disperse, 
and take refuge in their villages and castles, of which the latter 
were mountain-fastnesses, in which they were generally able to defy 
their pursuers. But into the details of these long-protracted and 
inglorious hostilities it is unnecessary to enter. 

The conquests of Scipio Africanus had driven the Carthaginians 
out of Spain, and established the Roman supremacy in that country. 
Accordingly, soon after the end of the Second Punic War (about 
B.C. 198), the Romans proceeded to consolidate their dominion in 
Spain by dividing it into two provinces, each governed by a PrsBtor, 
which were called Hispania Citerior, or Hither Spain, and Hispania 
Ulterior, or Further Spain, and divided from each other by the 
Iberus or the Ebro. But it was little more than the eastern part 
of the peninsula that was really subject to Rome. The powerful 
tribes of the Celtiberians in central Spain, the Lusitanians in Por- 
tugal, and the Cantabrians and Gallascians in the north-west, still 
maintained their independence. The division of the country into 
two provinces showed that the Romans intended to occupy it per- 
manently, and occasioned a general insurrection. 

The Consul M. Porcius Cato, of whom we shall speak more fully 
presently, was sent to put down this insurrection (b.c. 195). The 
whole country was in arms ; but his military genius and indefa- 
tigable industry soon re-established the superiority of Rome. He 
gained several declalYO yictories, contrived to «et tribe ag^mst 
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tribe, and took natiTe mercenarieH into hia pay. The details of ]iis 
campaign are full of horrors. We read of the irholeeale Hlanghter 
of men nho had laid down their arms, of multitudes sold as slaTes, 
aud of many more who put themeeWes U> death to escape this fate. 
Cato was not the man to feel en; compunctious of conscience in 
the performance of nhat he considered a rigorous public task. Ha 
boasted of haring destroyed more towos in Spain than be had spent 
days ia that country. Wlieu he had reduced the whole of Hither 
Hpain to a hollow, sullcD. and temporary aubmisaion, he retomed 
to Rome, aod was rewarded with a triumph. 

Tbe severe measores of Cato only exasperated tbe Spaniards. 
They egaia look up arma, and continued to re^st the Bomao 
Prntors for Ihe next siiteea years, till Tib. Sempronius Graccbns, 
the father of the celebrated tribunes, after gaining several bril' 
liaat victories over the Celtiberiaos, granted them an honourable 
peace. By his wise moasurea and conciliatory conduct he noD the 
affections of the natives, and induced them to submit to tbe Bomao 
supremacy (b.c. 179). 

It remains to mention two other wars in the West The Sar- 
diniaoB and Corsicana revolted, and hold oat for two years gainst 
the conqueror of Spain (B.C. 177-175). Bui Gracchus effected their 
complete subjugation, and brought to Rome eo large a number of 
captives for sale as to pve rise to the proverb "Bardi venales" 
for anything that was cheap and worthless. 

The Istrian^ near tbe head of the Adriadc Gulf, had been con- 
quered by the Romans just before the Second Punic Wei". But 
their complete sutgugation was now necessary, on account of their 
proiimityto thenewly-formedprovioceof CisalpineGaul. Accord- 
ingly tbe Consuls invaded Istria in B.C. 178, and in the following 
year the whole people was reduced to si ~ 
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THE BOKAV oomnTrimoti ahd abkt. 

Tat eareer of foreiga conquest upon wfaieh th« BepabUo bad now 
entoied cootinued witb Uttl« or no interruption till tbe Mtabli>ii- 
nent of the Empire. We nay here pame to take a brief uurej 
of the form of goTernment, u well m of tha military organiiatioo 
bj which these coaquesla were efTected. 

The earlier hiatotj of the Bomaa conititation has been already 
related. We liave seen how, after a long struggle, the Plebeians 
acquired complete political equality with the Patricians. In the 
Second Punic War the antagonism between the two orders bod 
almost diaappeareil, and tho only mark of sepBrB.tion between them 
in political matters was the regulation, tliatof the two CnneuU and 
two Censors one most be a Patrieian and the other a Plebe'an. 
Even this fell into disuse npon the rise of the now Nubility, of 
which we shall speak in the next chapter. The PAtricians gradu- 
ally dwindled away, and It became the custom to elect both Oon< 
■ola and Censor* from the Plebeifuu.* 

s. 171, and two nabelBB 
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L The Kaoi8trati8. — ^Every Boman citizen who a«p!xed to the 
eonsolship had to pass through a regular gradation of public offioet, 
and the earliest age at which he could become a candidate fbr 
them was fixed by a law passed in b.o. 179, and known by the 
name of the Lex Annalis. The earliest age for the Qunstorship, 
which was the first of these magistracies, was 27 years ; for the 
iBdileship 87 ; for the Prietorship 40 ; and for the Consulship 43. 

All magistrates at Borne were divided into Cwrules and those 
who were not Curules. The Curule Magistrates were the Dictators, * 
Censors, Consuls, Pnetors, and Curule .^Sdiles, and were so called 
because they had the right of sitting upon the 8eUa OuniUi, 
originally an emblem of kingly power, imported, along with other 
insignia of royalty, from Etruria. 

1. The QiuB$tor$ were the paymasters of the state. It was their 
duty to receive the revenues, and to make all the necessary pay- 
ments for the military and civil services. There were originally 
only two QusBstors, but their number was constantly increased with 
the conquests of the Bepublio. Besides two Quiestors who always 
remained at Borne, every Consul or Pr»tor who conducted a war 
or governed a province was attended by one of these magistrates. 

2. The JEdUeship was origmally a plebeian office, instituted at 
the same time as the Tribuneship of the Flebs.** To the two Ple- 
beian ^diles two Curule ^diles were added in B.a 865. The four 
JE^es in common had the charge of the public buildingn^f the 
care of the cleansing and draining of the city, and the superin- 
tendence of the police. They had also the regulation of the t>ublio 
festivals ; and the celebration of the Ludi Magni, or Great Game% 
was their espedal function. Originally they received a sum of 
money from the state to defray the expenses of these games, but 
this grant was withdrawn about the time of the First Punic War ; 
a measure attended with important consequences, since the higher 
magistracies were thus confined to the wealthy, who alone could 
defray the charges of these costly entertainments. After the 
Macedonian and Syrian wars the Curule ^diles often incurred a 
prodigious expense with the view of pleasing the people, and se- 
curing their votes in future elections. 

3. The institution of the Prmtonhip in b.o. 366 has been already 
narrated. There was originally only one Prator, subsequently 
called PrsBtor Urbanus, whose chief duty was the administration 
of justice. In B.a 246 a second Prntor was added, who had to 
decide cases in which foreigners were concerned, and who was 

* 8m p. 81. 

t Henoe thdrnsmty tram iBitt^ % x«Euv^«. 
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benoef called Prstor Peregrinas. When the territoiiet of the state 
extended beyond Italy new Frsetora were created to goTem the 
proyinces. Two PrsetorB were appointed to take the admmis- 
tration of Sicily and Sardinia (b.o. 227), and two more were 
added when the two Spanish provinces were formed (b.o. 197). 
There were thus six FrsBtors, two of whom stayed in the oi^ 
and the other four went abroad. Each Prastor was attended by 
six Lictors. 

4. The Consult were the highest ordinary magistrates at Borne, 
and were at the head both of the state and the army. They oon^ 
yoked the Senate and the Assembly of the Centuries ; they pre- 
sided in each, and had to see that the resolutions of the 
Senate and the People were carried into effect. They had the 
supreme command of the armies in yirtue of the Imperimn con- 
ferred upon them by a special vote of the People. At the head of 
the army, they had full power of life and death over their soldiers. 
They were preceded by twelye lictors, but this outward sign ol 
power was enjoyed by them month by month in turn. 

The Magistrates aboTe-mentioned were elected annually, but it 
was the practice frequently to prolong the command of the Con- 
suls or Prietors in the provinces under the titles of Proconsuls or 
Proprietors. In the later times of the Republic it was usual for 
both Consuls and several Prsetors to remain at Rome during their 
year of office, and at its close to take the command of provinces, 
¥rith the titles of Proconsuls or Proprastors. 

5. The DictcUorship, which occurs so often in the early history of 
the Republic, disappears altogether after the Second Punic War. 
As the Republic became powerful, and had no longer to dread 
any enemies in Italy, there was no necessity for such an extra- 
ordinary magistracy as the Dictatorship, but whenever internal 
dangers seemed to require a stronger executive the Senate invested 
the Consuls with Dictatorial power.** 

6. The Censors were two in number, elected every five years, but 
they held their office for a year and a half. They were taken, as 
a general rule, from those who had been previously Consuls, and 
their office was regarded as the highest dignity in the state. 
Their duties, which were very extensive and very important, may 
be divided into three classes, all of which, however, were closely 
connected. 

(a). Their first and most important duty was to take the Census. 
This was not simply a list of the population, according to the 

* This was done by the well-known formula " Yideaat " or " Dent operam 
OmnUff^, ne quid les publics dstrimentl capiatSt,". 
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modem use of the word, but a valuation of the property of every 
Roman citizen. This valuation was necessary, not only for the 
assessment of the property-tax, but also for determining the posi- 
tion of every citizen in the state, which was regulated, in accord- 
ance with the constitution of Servius Tullius, by the amount of his 
property. Accordingly the Censors had to draw up lists of the 
Glasses and Centuries. They also made out the lists of the Senators 
and Equites, striking out the names of all whom they deemed 
unworthy, and filling up all vacancies in the Senate. 

(6). The Censors possessed a general control over the conduct 
and morals of the citizens. In the exercise of this important 
power they were not guided by any rules of l^w, but simply by 
their own sense of duty. They punished acts of private as well as 
public immorality, and visited with their censure, not only offences 
against the .laws, but everything opposed to the old Roman cha- 
racter and habits such as living in celibacy, extravagance, luxury, 
&c. They had the power of degrading every citizen to a lower 
rank, of expelling Senators from the Senate, of depriving the 
Equites of their horses, and of removing ordinary citizens from 
their tribes, and thus excluding them from all political rights. 

(c). The Censors also had the administration of the finances of 1 
the state, imder the direction of the Senate. They let out the taxes | 
to the highest bidders for the space of a lustrum, or five years.* 
They likewise received from the Senate certain sums of money to 
keep the public buildings, roads, and aqueducts in repair,t and to 
construct new public works in Rome and other parts of Italy. 
Hence we find that many of the great public roads, such as the Via ' 
Appia and Via Flaminia, were made by Censors. 

II. The Senate. — The Senate was in reality the executive 
government of Rome, and the Magistrates, of whom we have been 
speaking, were only its ministers. The Senate consisted of Three 
Hundred members, who held the dignity for life unless expelled by 
the Censors for reasons already mentioned, but they could not 
transmit the honour to their sons. All vacancies in the body were 
filled up by the Censors every five years from those who had held 
the Quflestorship or any higher magistracy. The Censors were 
thus confined in their selection to those who had already received 
the confidence of the people, and no one could therefore enter the 
Senate unless he had had some experience in political afiairs. 

* Tbeae fiumers of fhe public rerennes were called Publieani, 
f It is not easy to define with accuracy the respectire duties of the Censors 
and JSdiles in relation to the public buildings ; but it may be stated in general 
that the loperintendenoe of the JEdiles was more in the way of police, wbilt 
that of the Caaion had rtfacwioe to iMl !knM>fc\ii\ Tnib.Vwt%> 
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The power of the Senate was very great It ezeidied a control 
oyer legislation, since no law could be proposed to the Assemblies 
of the People unless it had first receiyed the approval of the 
Senate. In many cases " Senatos consolta " * were passed, which 
had the force of laws without being submitted to the Popular 
Assemblies at all. This was especially the case in matters affect- 
ing religion, police, administration, the provinces, and all foreign 
relations. 

In foreign affairs the authority of the Senate was absolute, with 
the exception of declaring war and making peace, which needed 
the sanction of the Centuries. The Senate assigned the provinces 
into which the Consuls and Pmtora were to be sent ; they deter- 
mined the manner in which a war was to be conducted, and the 
number of troops to be levied ; they prolonged the command of a 
general or superseded him at their pleasure, and on his return they 
granted or refused him a triumph ; they alone carried on negotia- 
tions with foreign states, and all ambassadors to foreign powers 
were appointed by the Senate from their own body. 

In home affairs they had the superintendence in all matters of 
religion. They had also the entire administration of the finances. 
When the Republic was in danger the Senate had the power of 
suspending the laws by the appointment of a Dictator, or bj 
investing the Consuls with dictatorial power, as already mentioned. 

ni. The Popular Assemblies. — 1. The Comitia Curiata, the 
Patrician assembly, had become a mere form as early as the First 
Punic War. The gradnal decline of its power has been already 
traced. It continued to meet for the transaction of certain matters 
pertaining to the Patrician gentes, but was represented simply by 
30 lictors. 

2. The constitution of the Comitia Centuriata, as established by 
Servius Tullius,t had undergone a great cliange between the time 
of the Licinian Rogations and the Punic Wars, but both the exact 
time and nature of this change are unknown. It appears, however, 
that its object was to give more power and influence to the popular 
element in the state. For this purpose the 35 tribes were taken 
as the basis of the new Constitution of the Centuries. Each tribe 
was probably divided into five property Classes, and each Classis 
was subdivided into two Centuries, one of Seniores and the other 
of Juniores. Ekich tribe would thus contain 10 Centuries, and 
consequently the 35 tribes would have 350 Centuries, so that, with 

* A Senatus eotiaultum was so called because the Consul who brought a 
matter before the Senate was said Settaium eontulere. 
f Seep. 19, 
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the 18 G^taries of the Knightg, the total number of the Gentariea 
would be 368. 

The Gomitia of the Centuries still retained the election of the 
higher magistrates, the power of enacting laws, of declaring war 
and making peace, and also the highest judicial functions. Accusa- 
tions for treason were brought before the Centuries, and in all 
criminal matters every Roman citizen could appeal to them.** But 
notwithstanding these extensive powers, their influence in the state 
was gradually superseded by the Assembly of the Tribes. 

3. The Comitia Trihuta obtained its superior influence and 
power mainly through its Tribunes. The Assembly of the Cen- 
turies, being summoned and presided over by the Consuls, was, to 
a great extent, an instrument in the hands of the Senate, while 
that of the Tribes, being guided by its own magistrates, and 
representing the popular element, was frequently opposed to the 
Senate, and took an active part in the internal administration of 
the state. . The increasing power of the Tribunes naturally led to 
a corresponding increase in the power of the Tribes. The right 
of Intercession f possessed by the Tribunes was extended to all 
matters. Thus we find the Tribunes preventing the Consuls from 
summoning the Senate and from proposing laws to the Comitia of 
the Centuries. As the persons of the Tribunes were sacred, the 
Senate could exercise no control over them, while they, on the 
contrary, could even seize a Consul or a Censor, and throw him 
into prison. The only efiective check which tlie Senate had upon 
the proceedings of the Tribunes, was, that one Tribune could put 
his veto upon the acts of his colleagues. Consequently, by 
securing the support of one member of the body the Senate were 
able to prevent the other Tribunes from carrying out their plans. 

The PUhiioita enacted by the Tribes had the same force as 
the Legea of the Centuries, t There were thus two sovereign 
assemblies at Home, each independent of the other ; that of the 
Tribes, as already observed, was the most important at the period 
which we have now reached. 

IV. Finances. — ^The ordinary expenditure of the Soman state 
was not large. All the magistrates discharged their duties with- 
out pay ; and the allied troops, which formed so large a portion of 
a Roman army, were maintained by the allies themselves. The 
expenses of war were defrayed by a property-tax called Tributam, 
which was usually one in a thousand, or one-tenth per cent., but 

• * The technical word fat thii appeal was Provocatio. The word AppelkUu 
aignifled an appeal from one magiatrate to another, 
t See p. 81. X ^^ ^* ^^* 
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after the last war with Macedonia the treasary receiyed snch large 
sums from the provinces that the trihutum was abolished. From 
this time the expenses of the state were almost entirely defrayed 
by the taxes levied in the provinces. Tlie otlier revenues of the 
state, which bore the general name of Vedigalia^ may be dismissed 
with a few words. They consisted of the rents arising from the 
public lands, of the customs* duties, of the taxes upon mines, 
salt&c. 

y. The Abmt. — ^The Boman army was originally called Legio; 
and this name, which is coeval with the foundation of Rome, con* 
tinned down to the latest times. The Legion was therefore not 
equivalent to what we call a regiment, inasmuch as it contained 
troops of all arms, infantry, cavalry, and, when military engines 
were extensively employed, artillery also. The number of soldiers 
who, at different periods, were contained in a legion does not 
appear to have been absolutely fixed, but to have varied within 
moderate limits. Under Romulus the 4egion contained 3000 foot- 
soldiers. From the expulsion of the Kings until the second year 
of the Second Funic War the regular number may be fixed at 4000 
or 4200 infantry. From the latter period until the consulship of 
Marius the ordinary number was from 5000 to 5200. For 
some centuries after Marius the numbers varied from 5000 to 
6200, generally approaching to the higher limit. Amid all the 
variations with regard to the infantry, 300 horsemen formed the 
regular complement of the legion. The organisation of the legion 
differed at different periods. 

1. First Period, Servius TuUius. — The legion of Servius is so 

closely connected with the Gomitia Ccnturiata that it has already 

been discussed,* and it is only necessary to state here that it was a 

1 phalanx equipped in the Greek fashion, the front ranks being fur- 

i nished with a complete suit of armour, their weapons being long 

I spears, and their chief defence the round Argolic shield (dipeus), 

\ 2. Second Period. The Great Latin War, B.C. 340.— The legion 

in B.C. 340 had almost entirely discarded the tactics of the phalanx. 

'■ It was now drawn up in three, or perhaps we ought to say, in five 

lines. The soldiers of the first line, called Hastati, consisted of 

' youths in the first bloom of manhood, distributed into 15 companies 

or maniples {manipuli'), a moderate space being left between each. 

The maniple contained 60 privates, 2 centurions {centuriones), and 

a standard-bearer (vexiUarius), The second line, the Principes, 

was composed of men in the full vigour of life, divided in like 

• Beep. \^. . 
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maimer into 15 maniples, all heavily armed. The two lines of the 
Hastati and Frincipes taken together amounted to 30 maniplee, and 
formed the Antepilani. The third line, the Triarii, composed of 
tried veterans, was also in 15 divisions, hut each of these was triple, 
containing 3 maniples. In these triple maniples the veterans, or 
triarii proper, formed the front ranks ; immediately behind them 
stood the Borarii, inferior in age and prowess, while the Accensi, 
or snpemumeraries, less trustworthy than either, were posted in 
the extreme rear. 

3. Third Period, During the Wars of the younger Scipio, — ^Under 
ordinary circumstances four legions were levied yearly, two being 
assigned to each Consul. It must be observed that a regular con- 
sular army no longer consisted of Roman legions only, but, as Italy 
became gradually subjugated, the various states xmder the dominion 
of Rome were bound to fiimish a contingent, and the number of 
allies usually exceeded that of the citizens. They were, however, 
kept perfectly distinct, both in the camp and in the battle-field. 

The men belonging to each legion were separated into four divi- 
sions. 1. 1000 of the youngest and poorest were set apart to form 
the Yelites, the light-armed troops or skirmishers of the legion. 
2. 1200 who came next in age (or who were of the same age with 
the preceding but more wealthy) formed the Hastati. 3. 1200, 
consisting of those in the full vigour of manhood, formed the 
Principes. 4. 600 of the oldest and most experienced formed 
the Triarii. When the number of soldiers in the legion exceeded 
4000 the first three divisions were increased proportionally, but the 
number of the Triarii remained always the same. The Hastati, 
Principes, and Triarii, were each divided into 10 companies, called 
Maniples. The Yelites were not divided into companies, but were 
distributed equally among the Hastati, Principes, and Triarii. 
Each maniple was subdivided into two centuries, commanded by a 
centurion. Each legion had six superior officers, called Tribuni 
Militum. The legion was also divided iQto 10 cohorts ; and as the 
cohorts were all equal to each other, the strength of the cohort 
varied from time to time with the strength of the legion, and 
thus at different periods ranged between the limits of 300 and 
600. 

Three hundred horse-soldiers were apportioned to each legion, ' 
divided into 10 troops {tumuB), out of which three officers were 
chosen named Decuriones. 

The infantry furnished by the Socii was for the most part equal 
in number to the Roman legions, the cavalry twice or thrice as 
numerous, and the whole were divided equally between the two 
consular anmefl. Saoh Consal ikftmi^ \^ vos^ftfiit ^jS^vs«s^ ^^v^ 
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were tenned Pmfecti Sooiomm, and correcponaed to the Legionary 
Tribunes. 

VouHk Period. From the times of (he Gracchi untU the doionfaU 
of the Bepublic* — After the times of the Gracchi the following 
changes in military affairs may be noticed : — In the first consol- 
■hip of Marius the legions were thrown open to citizens of all 
grades, without distinction of fortune. The whole of the legion- 
aries were armed and equipped in the same manner,- all being-now 
furnished with the pilum. The legionaries, when in battle-order, 
were no longer arranged in three lines, each consisting of ten 
maniples with an open space between each maniple, but in two 
lines, each consisting of five cohorts, with a space between each 
cohort. The younger soldiers were no longer placed in the front, 
but in reserve, the van being composed of veterans. As a neces- 
flary result of the above arrangements the distinction between 
Hastati, Principes, and Triarii, ceased to exist The Yelites dis- 
appeared. The skirmishers, included under the general term 
Levis Armatura, consisted for the most part of foreign mercenaries 
possessing peculiar skill in the use of some national weapon, such 
as the Balearic slingera^ the Cretan archers (sagittarii), and the 
Moorish dartmen. When operations requiring great activi^ were 
undertaken, such as could not be performed by mere skirmishers, 
detachments of legionaries were lightly equipped, and marched 
without baggage, for these special services.t The cavalry of the 
legion underwent a change in every respect analogous to that 
which took place with regard to the light-armed troops. The 
Boman equites attached to the army were very few in number, 
and were chiefly employed as aides-de-camp, and on confidential 
missions. The bulk of the cavalry consisted of foreigners, and 
hence we find the legions and the cavalry spoken of as completely 
distinct from each other. After the termination of the Social 
War, when most of the inhabitants of Italy became Boman citi- 
sens^ the ancient distinction between the Legiones and the Bocii 
disappeared, and all who had served as Socii became incorporated 
with the Legiones. 

In the course of the history the Triumphs granted to victorious 
generals have been frequently mentioned, and therefore a brief 
description of them may appropriately close this sketch of the 
Boman army. A Triumph was a solemn procession, in which a 
victorious general entered the city in a chariot drawn by four 

* We sittieiiMte the ooane of events in order to sive under one view the 
hiitory of the Boman legion. 
f Hence the Areqnent ooeurrenoe of tach phrases as expti^ agpediU 

«M^i6te^ ^QBMJiMvMAAr^ sod evsD i^^ 
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hone*. He iru preceded b; the captivei and ipoili inken in wh, 
iraa followed by liii troops, and, alter passing in state along the 
Via Sacra, asceoded tlie Capitol to offur iiacriflca in tlie Temple of 
Jnpitei. From tbe beginoing of tlie Rupublio down to the eitino- 
tioQ of libert; a Triumph wMrecogaiiitd aa the summit of military 
glory, and was tbe olierished object of ambitiou to every Boman 
general. After any declu*e battle bad beeu won, or a province 
Babdued by a series of auccesBful operalioua, Ilia general forwarded 
to tbe Senate a lanret-wreathed despntcb coDtaining an acoonat d 
bis exploits. If tbe intelligence proved satisfactory the Senate 
decreed a public thanksgiving.* After tbe war woa concluded 
tbe general witb bis army repaired to Rome, or ordered hia army 
to meet him there on a given day, but did not enter the city. A 
meeting of the Senate was held without tbe walls, that be might 
have an opportnnity of urging Ilia pretensions in person, and tbeae 
were tben scrutinised and discusaed with the most jealous care. 
If the Senate gave tlieir consent, tbey at the eame time voted a 
■am of money towards defrajing the necessary expenses, and one 
of tbe Tribunes applied for a plebiscitnm to permit tlie Imperator 
to retain his imperium on the day when he entered the city. This 
last form could not be dispensed with, because the imperinm con- 
ferred by tbe Comitia did not include tbe city itself; and accord- 
ingly tbe military power of tbe general ceased aa soon as he n- 
entered the gatea; nnlesa the geoeral law had been preritnuly ma- 
peoded by a qieoial enactment 

■ Cslled SivplitclSt. 
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Scipio Africanns. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

INTEBNAL HISTOBY OF ROME DURING THB MACEDONIAN AND 
SYRIAN WARS. CATO AND SCIPIO. 

The conquests of the Romans in the East had exercised a most 
pernicious influence upon the national character. They were ori* 
ginally a hardy, industrious, and religious race, distinguished by 
unbending integrity and love of order. They lived with great fru- 
gality upon their small farms, which they cultivated with their own 
hands.. But they were stem and somewhat cruel, and cared littlo 
or nothing for literature and the arts. Upon such a people the 
sudden acquisition of wealth produced its natural effects. They 
employed it in the gratification of their appetites, and in coarse 
sensual pleasures. Some of the Roman nobles, such as Scipio 
Africanus, Flamininus (the conqueror of Philip), and others, acquired 
a love for Greek literature and art. But the great mass of the 
nation imitated only the vices of the Greeks. Cooks, who had 
formerly been the cheapest kind of BlaveA at Rome, now became 
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the most valuable. A love of luxury and a general depravity 
gradually spread through all classes of society. A striking in- 
stance of ^e growing licentiousness of the times was brought 
to light in B.C. 186. It was discovered that the worship of 
Bacchus had been introduced from Southern Italy into Home 
and other towns, and that secret societies were formed, which, 
under the cloak of this worship, indulged in the most abominable 
vices. A stringent inquiry was made into these practices; the 
most guilty were put to death ; and a decree of the Senate was 
passed, forbidding the worship of Bacchus in Borne and throughout 
Italy. 

Another circumstance will illustrate the manners of the times. 
L. Flamininus, the brother of the conqueror of Philip, and Consul 
in B.C. 192, took with him into Cisalpine Gaul a beautiful Car- 
thaginian boy, to whom he was attached. The youth complained 
of leaving Borne just before the exhibition of the games of the 
gladiators. Shortly after reaching the province, when Flamininus 
was feasting with his favourite, a Boian chief came into the Consul's 
tent to implore his protection. Flamininus seized this opportunity 
to please the boy, and, telling him that he shotdd be rewarded for 
not seeing the gladiators, he ordered an attendant to stab the 
•Gaul, that his favourite might enjoy the dying agonies of the 
man. 

The increasing love of gladiatorial combats was another indica- 
tion of the national character. These brutalising sports are said to 
have taken their origin from the Etruscans, who were accustomed 
to kill slaves and captives at the funerals of their relatives. They 
were first exhibited at Bome in the beginning of the First Punic 
War (B.C. 264). At first confined to funerals, they were afterwards 
exhibited by the ^diles at the public games, with the view of 
pleasing the people. The passion for this brutalising amusement 
rose to a great height towards the end of the Bepublic and under 
the Empire. Great pains were taken with the training of gladia- 
tors, who were divided into different classes according to their 
arms and modes of fighting. 

Among many other important consequences of these foreign 
wars, two exercised an especial influence upon the future fate of 
the Bepublic. The nobles became enormously rich, and the 
peasant proprietors almost entirely disappeared. The wealthy 
nobles now combined together to keep in their own families the 
public offices of the state, which afforded the means of making 
such enormous fortunes. Thus a new Nobility was formed, resting 
on wealth, and composed alike of plebeian and patrician families. 
Every one whose anceatcy had not liold ^si^ oC^^ ^^<u»k<^\E^';askD^- 
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cies* WB8 called a New Kan, and was branded as an vpstartf 
It became more and more difficult for a Kew Man to rise to office ; 
and the Kobles were thus almost an hereditary aristocracy in the 
exclnsive possession of the government. The wealth they had 
acquired in foreign commands enabled them not only to incur a 
prodigious expense in the celebration of the public games in their 
^dileship, with the view of gaining the votes of the people at 
future elections, but also to spend large sums of money in the 
actual purchase of votes. The first law against bribery { was 
passed in B.C. 181, a sure proof of the growth of the practice. 

The decay of the peasant proprietors was an inevitable conse- 
quence of these frequent and long-protracted wars. In the earlier 
times the citizen-soldier, after a few weeks' campaign, returned 
home to cultivate his land ; but this became impossible when wars 
were carried on out of Italy. Moreover, the soldier, easily obtain- 
ing abundance of booty, found life in the camp more pleasant 
than the cultivation of the ground. He was thus as ready to sell 
his land as the nobles were anxious to buy it But money acquired 
by plunder is soon squandered. The soldier, returning to Rome, 
swelled the ranks of the poor, and thus, while the nobles became 
richer and richer, the lower classes became poorer and poorer. In 
consequence of the institution of slavery there was little or no 
demand for free labour ; and, as prisoners taken in war were sold as 
slaves, the slave-market was always well supplied. The estates 
of the wealthy were cultivated by large gangs of slaves ; and even 
the mechanical arts, which give employment to such large numbers 
in the modem towns of Europe, were practised by slaves, whom 
their masters had trained for the purpose. The poor at Bome were 
thus left almost without resources; their votes in the popular 
assembly were nearly the only thing they could turn into money ; 
and it is therefore not surprising that they were ready to sell them 
to the highest bidder. 

Many distinguished men saw with deep regret the old Boman 

• See p. 117. 

t The Nobiles were distinguished from the Ignobiles, The outward dis- 
tinction of the former was the Jut Itnaginum, These Imagines were figures 
with painted masks of wax, representing the ancestors who had held any of 
the curule magistracies. They were placed in cases in the atrium or re- 
ccption-hall oV the house, and were carried in the funeral procession of a 
member of the family. Any one who first obtained a curule magistracy 
became the founder of the nobility of his family. Such a person was himself 
neither a NobUis nor an Ignobilis. He was termed a Novum Homo, or a 
new man. 

X The Latin word for bribery is ambUuty literally canvassing. It must not 
be confounded with repetwndast the offence of extortion or peooniary oormptioii 
committed by magiatntea in the proYinces or at Bomie. 
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virtues disappearing, and stroye yigoronsly against these corruptions 
of the national character. Of this party the most conspicuous 
member was M. Porcius Gato, who may be taken as a type of the 
old Boman character. He was bom at Tusculum in B.C. 234. 
"When a young man the death of his father put him in possession of 
a small hereditary estate in the Sabine territory, at a distance &om 
his natiye town. It was here that he passed the greater part of his 
boyhood, hardening his body by healthful exercise, and super- 
intending and sharing the operations of the farm. Near his estate 
was an humble cottage, which had been tenanted, after' three 
triumphs, by its owner M. Gurius Dentatus, whose warlike exploits 
and simple character were often talked of with admiration in the 
neighbourhood. The ardour of the youthful Gato was kindled. 
He resolved to imitate the character, and hoped to rival the glory, 
of Dentatus. Opportunity was not wanting. He took his first 
military lessons in the campaigns against Hannibal, and gained the 
favour and friendship of Fabius Maximus. He was also patronized 
by L. Valerius Flaccus, a Boman noble in his neighbourhood, and 
a warm supporter of the old Koman manners, who had observed 
Gators eloquence, as well as his martial spirit. Encouraged by 
Fabius and Flaccus, Gato became a candidate for office, and was 
elected QusBstor in b.c. 204. He followed P. Scipio Africanus to 
Sicily, but there was not that cordiality of co-operation between 
Gato and Scipio which ought to subsist between a Quaestor and his 
Proconsul. Fabius had opposed the permission given to Scipio to 
carry the attack into the enemy's home, and Gato, whose appoint- 
ment was intended to operate as a check upon Scipio, adopted the 
views of his friend. Gato was Praetor in Sardinia in b.c. 198, where 
he took the earliest opportunity of illustrating his principles by his 
practice. He diminished official expenses, walked his circuits with 
a single attendant, administered justice with strict impartiality, and 
restrained usury with unsparing severity. He had now established 
a reputation for pure morality and strict old-fashioned virtue. He 
was looked upon as the living type and representative of the ideal 
ancient Roman. To the advancement of such a man opposition 
was vain. In b.c. 195 he was elected Gonsul with his old friend and 
patron L. Valerius Flaccus. During his Gonsulship a strange 
scene took place peculiarly illustrative of Roman manners. In 
B.C. 215, at the height of the Punic War, a law had been passed 
proposed by the Tribune Oppius, that no woman should possess 
more than half an ounce of gold, nor wear a garment of divers 
colours, nor drive a carriage with horses within a mile of the city, 
except for the purpose of attending the public celebration of 
religious rites. Now that Hannibal '^roa cot^s^^ss^ vsi^'^fsa!^ 
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aboanded with Carthaginian wealth, there being no longer any 
necessity for women to contribute towards the exigencies of an 
impoyerished treasury the savings spared fW)m their ornaments 
and pleasures, two Tribunes thought it time to propose the 
abolition of the Oppian law; but they were opposed by two of 
their colleagues. The most important affitirs of state excited far 
less interest and zeal than tlds singular contest. The matrons 
blockaded every avenue to the forum, and intercepted their husbands 
as they approached, beseeching them to restore the ancient orna- 
ments of the Boman matrons. Even Flaccus wavered, but his 
colleague Gato was inexorable. Finally, the women carried the 
day. Worn out by their importunity, the two Tribunes withdrew 
their opposition, and the hated law was abolished by the suffrage of 
all the tribes. 

Gate's campaign in Spain during his Consulship, which added 
greatly to his military reputation, has been already related. He 
afterwards served in Greece under M. Glabrio, where he distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Thermopyli» fought against 
Antiochus (b.c. 191). 

The victory of Zama had made P. Scipio Africanus the first man 
in the Republic, and for a time silenced all his enemies. But the 
party of Fabius still cherished their old animosity against him, and 
Cato inherited the hatred of his friend and patron. After the 
return of P. Scipio and his brother Lucius from the war against 
Antiochus, they were charged with having been bribed to let off 
the Syrian monarch too leniently, and of having appropriated to 
their own use a portion of the money which had been paid by 
Antiochus to the Boman state. The first blow was directed against 
Lucius Scipio. At the instigation of Gato, the two Petillii Tribunes 
of the people required Lucius to render an account of all sums of 
money which he had received from Antiochus. Lucius accordingly 
prepared his accounts, but, as he was in the act of delivering them 
up, the proud conqueror of Hannibal indignantly snatched them out 
of his hands, and tore them in pieces, saying " it was unworthy to 
call to account for a few thousands a man who had paid millions 
into the treasury." But this haughty conduct appears to have pro- 
duced an unfavourable impression, and his brother, when brought 
to trial in the course of the same year, was declared guilty, and 
sentenced to pay a heavy fine. The Tribune ordered him to be 
dragged to prison, and there detained till the money was paid; 
whereupon Africanus, still more enraged at this fresh insult to his 
family, and setting himself above the laws, rescued his brother from 
the hands of the Tribune's officer. The contest would probably 
Iiare been attended with &tal lesolta \^ liotTvb. GioAchus^ the 
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fether of the celebrated Tribune, and then Tribune himself bad 
the pradence, although he disapproved of the violent conduct of 
Africanus, to release his brother Lucius &om the sentence of impri- 
sonment 

The successful issue of the prosecution of Lucius emboldened 
his enemies to bring the great A&icanus himself before the people. 
His accuser was the Tribune M. Nsovius. "When the trial came on, 
Scipio did not condescend to say a single word in refutation of the 
charges that had been brought against him, but descanted long and 
eloquently upon the signal services he had rendered to the common- 
wealth. Having spoken till night&.ll, the trial was adjourned till 
the following day. Early next morning, when the Tribunes had 
taken their seats on the rostra, and Africanus was summoned, 
he proudly reminded the people that this was the anniversary of the 
day on which he had defeated Hannibal at Zama, and called upon 
them to neglect all disputes and lawsuits, and follow him to the 
Capitol, there to return thanks to the immortal gods, and pray 
that they would giant the Roman state other citizens like himselfl 
Scipio struck a chord which vibrated in every heart; their venera- 
tion for the hero returned; and he was followed by such crowds 
to the Capitol, that the Tribunes were leffc alone in the rostra. 
Having thus set all the laws at defiance, Scipio immediately 
quitted Rome, and retjred to his country-seat at Litemmn. The 
Tribunes wished to renew the prosecution, but Gracchus wisely 
persuaded them to let it drop. Scipio never returned to Rome^ 
He would neither submit to the laws, nor aspire to the sovereignty 
of the state ; and he therefore resolved to expatriate himself for 
ever. He passed his remaining days in the cultivation of his estate 
at Litemum ; and at his death is said to have requested that his 
body might be buried there, and not in his ungrateful country 
(B.C. 183) 

Hannibal perished in the same year as his great opponent Scipio 
was the only member of the Senate who opposed the unworthy 
persecution which the Romans employed against their once dreaded 
foe. Each of these great men, possessing true nobility of soul, 
could appreciate the other's merits. A story is told that Scipio was 
one of the ambassadors sent to Antiochus at Ephesus, at whose 
court Hannibal was then residing, and that he there had an inter- 
view with the great Carthaginian, who declared him the greatest 
general that ever lived. The compliment was paid in a manner the 
most flattering to Scipio. The latter had ae^ed, "Who was the 
greatest general ? " "Alexander the Great" was Hannibal's reply. 
•* Who was the second ? " " Pyrrhus." " Who the third ? " " Myself," 
replied the Carthaginian. '*Wba\ 'vo'\>i<\ ^oia \fi^^ ^sasS. ^^^ss^ 
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if you bad oonqaered me ? *' asked Scipio in astomshment. ** I 
should thea have placed myself above Alexander, Pyrrbiu^ and 
all other generals.'* 

After the defeat of Antiochus, Hannibal, as vre have alreadf 
seen, took np his abode with Prusias, king of Bithynia, and there 
found for some years a secure asylum. But the Romans could not 
be at ease so long as Hannibal lived ; and T. Flamininus was at 
length despatched to the court of Prusias to demand the surrender 
of the fugitive. The Bith3miaa king was unable to resist: but 
Hannibal, who had long been in expectation of such an event, took 
poison to avoid falling into the hands of his implacable foes. 

We now return to Gate, whose Censorship (u.c. 181) was a (2^reat 
epoch in his life. He applied himself strenuously to the duties of 
his office, regardless of the enemies he was making. He repaired 
the watercourses, paved the reservoirs, cleansed the drains, raised 
the rents paid by the publicaui for farming the taxes, and dimi- 
nished the contract-prices disbursed by the state to the undertakers 
of public works. There can be no doubt that great abuses existed 
in the management of the public finances, with which nothing but 
the undaunted courage and administrative abilities of Cato could 
have successfully grappled. He was disturbing a nest of hornets, 
and all his future life was troubled by their buzz, and their attempts 
to sting. But, though he was accused no fewer than forty-four 
times during the course of his life, it was only once that his enemies 
prevailed against him. His enactments against luxury were severe 
and stringent. He levied a heavy tax upon expensive slaves and 
costly furniture and dress. He justly degraded from the Senate 
L. Flamininus for the act of abominable cruelty in Gaul which has 
been already narrated.* 

The strong national prejudices of Cato appear to have diminished 
in force as he grew older and wiser. He applied himself in old age 
to the study of Greek literature, with which in youth he had no 
acquaintance, although he was not ignorant of the Greek language. 
Himself an historian and orator, the excellences of Demosthenes 
and Thucydides made a deep impression upon his kindred mind. 
But throughout life his conduct was guided by prejudices against 
classes and nations whose influence he deemed to be hostile to the 
simplicity of the old Roman character. When Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus, visited Rome after the war with Antiochus, and was 
received with honour by the Senate, and splendidly entertained by 
the nobles, Cato was indignant at the respect paid to the monarch, 
reftised to go near him, and declared that ** kings were naturally 

• See p. 12T. 
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carniyorons animals.** He had an antipathy to physicians, because 
they were mostly Greeks, and therefore unfit to be trusted with 
Boman lives. He loudly cautioned his eldest son against them, 
and dispensed with their attendance. When Athens sent three 
celebrated philosophers, Oarneades, Diogenes, and Gritolaus, to 
Borne, in order to negotiate a remission of the 500 talents which 
the Athenians had been awarded to pay to the Oropiaus, Gameades 
excited great attention by his philosophical couTersatiou and 
lectures, in which he preached the pernicious doctrine of an expe- 
diency distinct from justice, which he illustrated by the example of 
Bome herself : ** If Bome were stripped of all that she did not justly 
gain, the Bomans might go back to their huts.*' Cato, offended 
with his principles, and jealous of the attention paid to the Greek, 
gave advice which the Senate followed: — " Let these deputies have 
an answer, and a polite dismissal as soon as possible.** 

Cato was an unfeeling and cruel master. His conduct towards 
his slaves was detestable. The law held them to be mere chattels, 
and he treated them as such, without any regard to the rights of 
humanity. After supper he often severely chastised them, thong 
in hand, for trifling acts of negligence, and sometimes condemned 
them to death. When they were worn out, or useless, he sold 
them, or turned them out of doors. He treated the lower animals 
no better. His war-horse, which bore him through his campaign in 
Spain, he sold before he left the country, that the state might not 
be charged with the expenses of its transport. As years advanced 
he sought gain with increasing eagerness, but never attempted to 
profit by the misuse of his public functions. He accepted no 
bribes ; he reserved no booty to his own use ; but he became a 
speculator, not only in slaves, but in buildings, artificial waters, and 
pleasure-grounds. In this, as in other points, he was a representa- 
tive of the old Bomans, who were a money-getting and money- 
loving people. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

D THIRD FUNIC WABB, 

Ik B.C. 179 Philip died, and was Eocoeeded hy his Eon Feneiu, the 
laet monarch of Uacedonia, The latlei jeats of the reign of Philip 
had been spent in preparatiaDS for a renewal of the vet, which he 
foresaw to be iaeTitable; and when PeiseuB ascended the throne, 
be tbnnd himself amply provided with men and mone^ for the 
impending contest. But, whether from a sincere desire of peace, or 
from irresolntion of ctioracter, he suuglit to avert an open raptnre 
as long as possible, and one of the tlret acta of his reign nas to 
obtain from the Romans a renewal of the treaty wbich tbeyhad 
concluded with hia father. It ia probable tliat neither party was 
sincere in the conclusion of tliis peace, at least neither could enter- 
tain any hope of its duration ; yet a period of seven years elapsed 
before the mntnal enmity of the two powers broke ont into open 
hostilities. Meanwhile, Ferseos was not idle ; he secured the 
attachment of his subjects by equitable and popular measures, and 
formed slIiBncea not only with the Qreeks and the Asiatic princes, 
bat aJao tratii the Thxejoaa, Illyriwi, anl CeUic \.tii«a -wVicVi. «di- 
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rounded his dominknu. The Bomans naturally viewed these 
proceedings with jealoney and snspicion ; and at length, in 172, 
Perseus was formally accused before the Boman Senate, by En- 
menes, king of Pergamns^ in person, of entertaining hostile designs 
against the Boman power. The attempt to murder Eumenes near 
Delphi, on his return homewards, of which Perseus was suspected, 
aggravated the feeling against him at Borne, and in the following 
year war was declared. 

Perseus was at the head of a numerous and well-appointed army, 
but of all his allies, only Cotys, king of the Odrysiaos, ventured to 
support him against so formidable a foe. Yet the war was pro* 
tracted three years without any decisive result ; nay, the balance of 
success seemed on the whole to incline in £Eivour of Perseus, and 
many states, which before were wavering, now showed a disposition 
to join his cause. But his ill-timed parsimony restrained him from 
taking advantage of their offers, and in b.c. 168 the arrival of the 
Consul L. ^milius Paullus Qompletely changed the aspect of 
affairs. Perseus was driven from a strong position which he had 
taken up on the banks of the Enipeus, forced to retreat to Pydna, 
and, finally, to accept an engagement near that town. At first the 
serried ranks of the phalanx seemed to promise superiority; but 
its order having been broken by the inequalities of the ground, 
the Boman legionaries penetrated the disordered mass, and com- 
mitted fearful carnage, to the extent, it is said, of 20,000 men. 
Perseus fled first to Pella, then to Amphipolis, and finally to the 
sanctuary of the sacred island of Samotbrace, but was at length 
obliged to surrender himself to a Boman squadron. He was treated 
with courtesy, but was reserved to adorn the triumph of his con- 
queror. Such was the end of the Macedonian empire. The Senate 
decreed that Macedonia should be divided into four districts, each 
nnder the jurisdiction of an oligarchical council. 

Before leaving Greece, Paullus was commanded by the Senate to 
inflict a terrible punishment upon the Epirotes, because they had 
favoured Perseus. Having placed garrisons in the seventy towns of 
Epirus, he razed them all to the ground in one day, and carried 
away 150,000 inhabitants as slaves. Epirus never recovered from 
this blow. In the time of Augustus the country was still a scene of 
desolation, and the inhabitants had only ruins and villages to 
dwell in. 

Paullus arrived in Italy towards the close of b.c. 167. The booty 
which he brought with him from Macedonia, and which he paid 
into the Boman treasury, was of enormous value ; and his triumph, 
which lasted three days, was the most splendid that Bome had yet 
seen. Before his triumphal car "wa^k^ 'VS^x'^ ^w^>3a^ \&ssQas5^ ^ 
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Kaoedonia, and behind it, on liorseback, were his two eldest sons, 
Q. Fabins Maximus, and P. Scipio Africanns the younger, both of 
whom had been adopted into other fjeunilies. But his glory was 
darkened by the death of his two younger sons, one dying a few 
days before, and the other a few days after his triumph. 

Af(;er the triumph Perseus was thrown into a dungeon, but, 
in consequence of the intercession of Paullus, he was released, and 
permitted to end his days in an honourable captivity at Pella. His 
son Alexander learned the Latin language, and became a public 
clerk at Borne. 

The fall of the Macedonian monarchy made Bome the real 
mistress of the eastern shores of the Mediterranean The most 
haughty monarchs trembled before the Bepublio. Antiochua 
Epiphanes had invaded Egypt, and was marching upon Alexandria* 
when he was met by three Boman commissioners, who presented 
him with a decree of the Senate, conmianding him to abstain from 
hostilities against Egypt. The king, having read the decree, pro- 
mised to take it into consideration with his friends, whereupon 
Popillius, one of the Boman commissioners, stepping forward, drew 
a circle round the king with his staff, and told him that he should 
not stir out of it till he had given a decisive answer. The king 
was so frightened by this boldness that he immediately promised to 
withdraw his troops. Eumenes, king of Pergamus, whose conduct 
during the war with Perseus had excited the suspicion of the 
Senate, hastened to make his submission in person, but was not 
allowed to enter Bome. Prusias, king of Bithynia, had the mean- 
ness to appear at Bome with his head shaven, and in the dress of a 
liberated slave. The Bhodians, who had offered their mediation 
during the war with Perseus, were deprived of Lycia and Garia. 
In Greece itself the Senate acted in the same arbitrary manner. 
It was evident that they meant to bring the whole country under 
their sway. In these views they were assisted by various despots 
and traitors in the Grecian cities, and especially by Gallicrates, a 
man of great influence among the Achseans, who, for many years, 
had lent himself as the base tool of the Bomans. He now 
denounced more than a thousand AcbsBans as having favoured the 
cause of Perseus. Among them were the historian Polybius, and 
the most distinguished men in every city of the League. They 
were all apprehended and sent to Italy, where they were distributed 
among the cities of Etruria, without being brought to trial. Poly- 
bius alone was allowed to reside at Bome in the house of ^milius 
Paullus, where he became the intimate friend of his son Scipio 
Afncanua the younger. The AchsBan League continued to exis<^ 
but it waa really subject to Callicxatea. TYlq keX^sAix «si\»ik \aa« 
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gaished in confinement for seventeen years. Their reqnesi to be 
allowed to return to their native land had been more than once 
refused ; but the younger Scipio Africanus at length interceded on 
their behalf, and prevailed upon Cato to advocate their return. 
The conduct of the aged Senator was kinder than his words. He 
did not interpose till the end of a long debate, and then simply 
asked, " Have we nothing better to do than to sit here all day long 
debating whether a parcel of worn-out Greeks shall be carried to 
their graves here or in Achaia ? " A decree of the Senate gave the 
exiles permission to return; but, when Polybius was anxious to 
obtain from the Senate restoration to their former honours, Cato 
bade him, with a smile, beware of returning to the Cyclops* den to 
fetch away any trifles he had left behind him. 

The Acheean exiles, whose numbers were now reduced from 
1000 to 300, landed in Greece (b.c. 151) with feelings exasperated 
by their long confinement, and ready to indulge in any rash enter- 
prise against Rome. Polybius, who had returned with the other 
exiles, in vain exhorted them to peace and unanimity, and to avoid 
a hopeless struggle with the Koman power. Shortly afterwards 
an adventurer laid claim to the throne of Macedonia (b.c. 149). 
He was a man of low origin called Andriscus, but he pretended to 
be the son of Perseus, and assumed the name of Philippus. At first 
he met with some success, and defeated the Roman Praetor Juven- 
tins, but, after reigning scarcely a year, he was conquered and 
taken prisoner by Q. Metellus. 

The temporary success of Andriscus had encouraged the war- 
party in the Achsean League. Polybius had quitted the country 
to join his friend Scipio in Africa; and Diseus and Gritolaiis, the 
most violent enemies of Rome, had now undisputed sway in the 
League. Diaeus incited the Achseans to attack Sparta, on the 
ground that, instead of appealing to the League respecting a 
boundary question, as they ought to have done, they had violated 
its laws by sending a private embassy to Rome. The Spartans, 
feeling themselves incompetent to resist this attack, appealed to the 
Romans for assistance ; and in B.C. 147 two Roman commissioners 
were sent to Greece to settle these disputes. The conmiissionerB 
decided that not only Sparta, but Corinth, and all the other cities, 
except those of Achaia, should be restored to independence. Their 
decision occasioned serious riots at Corinth. All the Spartans 
in the town were seized, and even the Roman conmiissioners nar- 
rowly escaped violence. On their return to Rome a fresh embassy 
was despatched to demand satisfaction for these outrages. But the 
violent and impolitic conduct of Critolaiis, then Strategus of the 
League, rendered all attempta ai aoQOTfitxitf3i^>!L^u tcc^^yts^ %sA^ 
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after the return of the ambaBsadon, the Senate declared war agamst 
the League. The cowardice and mcompetence of Gritolafis as a 
general were only equalled by his previous insolence. On the 
approach of the Bomans from Macedonia under Metellus he did not 
even venture to make a stand at Thermopylie; and, being over- 
■taken by them near ^arphea in Locris, he was totally defeated, 
and never again heard of. Diseus, who succeeded him as Strategus, 
displayed rather more energy and courage, and made preparations 
to defend Corinth. Metellus had hoped to have had the honour of 
bringing the war to a conclusion, and had almost reached Corinth 
when the Consul L. Mummius landed on the Isthmus and as- 
sumed the command. The struggle was soon brought to a close. 
DlsBus was defeated in battle ; and Corinth was immediately eva- 
cuated, not only by the troops of the League, but also by the greater 
part of the inhabitants. On entering the city Mummius put to the 
sword the few males who remained ; sold the women and children 
as slaves ; and having carried away all its treasures, consigned it to 
the flames (b.c. 146). Corinth was filled with masterpieces of 
ancient art; but Mummius was so insensible to their surpassing 
excellence, as to stipulate with those who contracted to convey 
them to Italy, that, if any were lost in the passage, they should be 
replaced by others of equal value ! Mummius then employed him- 
self in chastising and regulating the whole of Greece ; and ten 
commissioners were sent from Bome to settle its future condition. 
The whole country, to the borders of Macedonia and Epirus, was 
formed into a Boman province, under the name of Achaia, de- 
rived from that confederacy which had made the last struggle for 
political existence. The Boman commissioners then proceeded 
northwards, and also formed Macedonia into a province. Polybius, 
who had hastened to Greece immediately after the capture of Car- 
thage, exerted all his influence to alleviate the misfortunes of his 
countrymen, and to procure for them fSavourable terms. As a friend 
of Scipio he was received by the Boman commissioners with great 
distinction, and obtained from them a relaxation of some of the 
most severe enactments which had been made against the AchaBans. 

Metellus and Mummius both triumphed on their return to Bome, 
the former taking the surname of Macedonicus, the latter that of 
Achaicus. 

Carthage, so long the rival of Bome, had fallen in the same year 
as Corinth. The reforms introduced by Hannibal after the battle 
of Zama had restored some degree of prosperity to the state ; and, 
though the Boman party obtained the supremacy after he had been 
compelled to Ay to Antiochus, the commercial activity of the Car- 
thu^nianBreatoTed to the city nmoli oi it& ioimei Vn&n^eiQ&ft. Bjcssx^ 
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looked with a jealous eye upon its reviTing power, and enconraged 
Hasinissa to make repeated aggressions upon its territory. At 
length the popular party, haying ohtained more weight in tlie 
government, made a stand against these repeated encroachments of 
Masinissa. Thereupon, Cato recommended an instant declaration 
of war against Carthage ; hut this met with considerahle opposition 
in the Senate, and it was at length arranged that an emhassy should 
be sent to Africa to gain information as to the real state of afiiedrs. 
The ten ambassadors, of whom Cato was the chief, offered their 
arbitration, which was accepted by Hasinissa, but rejected by the 
Carthaginians, who had no confidence in Roman justice. The 
deputies accurately observed the warlike preparations and the 
defences of the frontier. They then entered the city, and saw the 
strength and population it had acquired since the Second Pnnio 
War. Upon their return Cato was the foremost in asserting that 
Bome would never be safe as long as Carthage was so powerful, 
so hostile, and so near. One day he drew a bunch of early ripe 
figs from beneath his robe, and, throwing it upon the fioor of the 
Senate-house, said to the assembled others, who were astonished 
at the freshness and fineness of the fruit, '* Those figs were gathered 
but three days ago at Carthage ; so close is our enemy to our walls." 
From that time forth, whenever he was called upon for his vote in 
the Senate, though the subject of debate bore no relation to Car- 
thage, his words were, " Delenda est Carthago," '* Carthage must 
be destroyed.'* ♦ 

Cato's opinion prevailed, and the Senate only waited for a 
fiivourable opportunity to destroy the city. This soon occurred. 
The popular party having driven into exile the powerful partizans 
of Masinissa, the old Numidian king invaded the Carthaginian 
territory, and defeated the army which had been raised to oppose 
him (B.C. 150). This led to a change in the government, and the 
aristocratical party, once more restored to power, hastened to make 
their submission to Rome. But the Romans had resolved upon 
war ; and, when the Carthaginian ambassadors arrived at Rome, 
the two Consuls were already levying troops. The ambassadors, 
knowing that resistance was hopeless, sought to appease the anger 
of the Senate by unconditional obedience. They were ordered to 
send 800 youths of the noblest fiEtmilies to meet the Consuls at 
LilybflBum, and were told that the Consuls would acquaint them 
with the ftirther orders of the Senate. At Lilybsum the Consuls 

* This storj most appear strange to those ivho know not that it was a eos- 
tom for Bomsn senators, when called upon for their votes, to express^no 
matter what the question — any opinion which they deemal ol ^pmtis. ^^- 
portanoe to the weUan of the state* 
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found the hostages awaiting them, and then promised the Car- 
thaginian envoys that the decision of the Senate should be 
announced to them in Africa. Upon reaching Utica, which sur- 
rendered to them in despair, the Consuls informed the Carthaginians 
that, as their state would henceforth he under the protection of 
Bome, they had no longer any occasion for arms, and must sur- 
render all the munitions of war. Even this demand was complied 
with ; and the Boman commissioners who were sent to Carthage 
brought to the Boman camp 200,000 stand of arms, and 2000 cata^ 
pults. The ConsTjls, thinking that the state was now defenceless, 
threw ofif the mask, and announced the final resolution of the Se- 
nate : — ** That Carthage must be destroyed, and that its inhabitants 
must build another city ten miles distant from the coast." When 
this terrible news reached Carthage, despair and rage seized all 
the citizens. They resolved to perish rather than submit to so per- 
fidious a foe. All the Italians within the walls were massacred ; 
the members of the former government took to fiight, and the 
popular party once more obtained the power. Almost superhuman 
efforts were made to obtain means of defence ; com was collected 
from every quarter ; arms were manufactured day and night ; the 
women cut off their long hair to be made into strings for the cata- 
pults, and the whole city became one vast workshop. The 
Consuls now saw that it would be necessary to have recourse to 
force; but they had no military ability, and their attacks were 
repulsed with great loss. The younger Scipio Africanus, who was 
then serving in the army as military tribune, displayed great 
bravery and military skill, and, on one occasion, saved the army 
from destruction. 8 till no permanent success was gained, and 
Scipio returned to Bome, accompanied by the prayers of the sol- 
diers that he would come back as their commander. In the 
following year (b.c. 148) the new Consul L. Calpumius Piso was 
even less successful than his predecessors. The soldiers became 
discontented ; the Boman Senate and People, who had anticipated 
an easy conquest, were indignant at their disappointment, and all 
eyes were turned to Scipio. Accordingly, when he became a can- 
didate for the ^dileship for the ensuing year (b.c. 147), he was 
unanimously elected Consul, though he was only thirty-seven 
years old, and had not therefore attained the legal age for the 
office. 

This remarkable man was, as we have already said, the son of 

L. ^milius PauUus, the conqueror of Macedon^. He was adopted 

by P. Scipio, the son of the great Africanus, and is therefore called 

Scipio Africanus Minor, to distinguish him from his grand&ther by 

Mdoptioth To theae namet that of £imVVBAna u «om»timiefl added 
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to mark the family of his birth, so that his full desigDation was 
P. Cornelias Scipio AfHcanns ^milianns. His intimacy with the 
historian Polybius has been already mentioned. He appears irom 
his earliest years to have devoted himself with ardour to the 
study ot literature ; and he eagerly availed himself of the superior 
knowledge ot Polybius to direct him in his literary pursuits. He 
was accompanied by the Greek historian in almost all his cam- 
paigns, and, in the midst of his most active military duties, lost no 
opportunity of enlarging his knowledge of Greek literature and 
philosophy by constant intercourse with his friend. Nor did he 
neglect the literature of his own country, for Terence was admitted 
to his intimacy, and he is even said to have assisted him in the 
composition of his comedies. His friendship with Ltelius, whose 
tastes and pursuits were so congenial to his own, has been immor- 
talised by Cicero*s celebrated treatise * On Friendship.* 
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(b.c. 150) he again inTaded the conntry from fhe south, while 
iiucnllus attacked it from the north. The LnsitanianB therefore 
sent ambassadors to Galba to make their submission. He received 
them with kindness, lamented the poverty of their conntry, and 
promised to assign them more fertile lands, if they would meet him 
in three bodies, with their wives and children, in three places 
which he fixed upon. The simple people believed him. Bat 
he meditated one of the most atrocious acts of treachery and 
cruelty recorded in history. He fell upon each body separately, 
and butchered them, men, women, and children, without distinction. 
Among the very few who escaped was Yiriathus, the future avenger 
of his nation. Gkdba was brought to trial on his return to Rome 
on account of his outrage ; and Cato, then in the 85th year of 
his age, inveighed against his treachery and baseness. But Galba 
was eloquent and wealthy, and the liberal employment of his 
money, together with the compassion excited by his weeping 
children and ward, obtained his acquittal. 

Yiriathus appears to have been one of those able guerilla chiefs 
whom Spain has produced at every period of her history. He is 
said to have been first a shepherd and afterwards a robber, but he 
soon acquired unbounded iufluence over the minds of his country- 
men. After the massacre of Galba, those Lusitanians who had not 
left their homes rose as a man against the rule of such treacherous 
tyrants. Yiriathus at first avoided all battles in the plains, and 
waged an incessant predatory warfare in the mountains ; and he 
met with such continued good fortune, that numbers fiocked to his 
standard. The aspect of affairs seemed at length so threatening 
that in b.c. 145 the Bomans determined to send the Consul Q. 
Fabius Maximus into the country. In the following year Fabius 
defeated Yiriathus with great loss ; but this success was more 
than counterbalanced by the revolt of the Celtiberians, the bravest 
and most noble-minded of the Spaniards. The war is usually 
known by the name of the Numantine, from Numantia, a town 
on the river Douro, and the capital of the Arevaci, the most power- 
frd of the Geltiberian tribes. 

Henceforward two Roman armies were employed in Spain, one 
in the north against the Celtiberians, and the other in the south 
against Yiriathus and the Lusitanians. The war against the Lusi- 
tanians was first brought to a conclusion. In b.c. 141 Yiriathus 
surprised the Proconsul Fabius Servilianus in a narrow pass, 
where escape was impossible. He used his victory with modera- 
tion, and suffered the Romans to depart uninjured, on condition 
of their allowing the Lusitanians to retain undisturbed possession 
of their own temtoijt and recognising him as a friend and ally 
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of Rome. This treaty was ratified by the Roman people; but 
the Consul Q. Servilius CsBpio, who succeeded Fabius in the com- 
mand in southern Spain, found some pretext for violating the 
peace, and renewed the war against Yiriathus. The latter sent 
envoys to Csepio to propose fresh terms of peace ; but the Roman 
Consul persuaded them, by promises of large rewards, to murder 
their general. On their return they assassinated him in his own 
tent, and made their escape to the Roman camp before the Lusi- 
tanians were aware of the death of their chief. But, when the 
murderers claimed their reward, the Consul coolly told them that 
the Romans did not approve of the murder of a general by his own 
soldiers. The Lusitanians continued in arms a little longer, but 
the war was virtually terminated by the death of Yiriathus. Their 
country was finally reduced to subjection by the Consul D. Junius 
Brutus in B.C. 138, who also crossed the rivers Douro and Minho, 
and received the surname of Calla'icus in consequence of his 
receiving the submission of the Callaici, or Gallieci, a people in the 
north-west of Spain. 

The war against the Celtiberians was at first conducted with suc- 
cess by the Consul Q. Metellus Macedonicus, who during his Prstor- 
ship had defeated the pretender to the Macedonian throne. But 
the successors of Metellus experienced repeated disasters, and at 
length in b.c. 137 the Consul C. Hostilius Mancinus^ being entirely 
surrounded by the Celtiberians, was obliged to sign a peace with 
them, in which he recognised their independence. He only ob- 
tained these terms on condition that his Quaostor, Tib. Sempronius 
Gracchus, who was greatly respected by the Spaniards for his 
father's sake, should become responsible for the execution of the 
treaty. The Senate refused to ratify it, and went through the 
hypocritical ceremony of delivering over Mancinus bound and 
naked to the enemy. But the Numantines, like the Samnites in a 
similar case, declined to accept the oifering. 

The Numantine war continued in the same disastroua manner to 
the Roman arms ; and the people now called upon Scipio Africanus 
to bring it to a conclusion. We have already traced the career of 
this eminent man till the fall of Carthage. In b.c. 142 he was 
Censor with L. Mummius. In the administration <^ the duties of 
his office he followed in the footsteps of Cato, and attempted to 
repress the growing luxury and immorality of his contemporaries ; 
but his efibrts were thwarted by his colleague. He vainly wished 
to check in the people the appetite for foreign conquests ; and in 
the solemn prayer which he ofiered at the conclusion of the 
lustrum he changed the usual supplication for the enlargement of 
the Repnblio into one for its preaervatLou. H^ ^«& ^^ss^n ^^^^vs^ 

BOME, ^ 
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Consul a second time, and was sent into Spain in b.c. 134. His 
first efforts were directed, as in Africa, to the restoration of disci- 
pline in the army, which had become disorganised and demoralised 
by every kind of indulgence. Two remarkable men served under 
Scipio in this war, Marius, afterwards seven times Consul, and the 
Numidian prince Jugurtha. Having brought his troops into an 
effective condition, Scipio, in the following year, proceeded to lay 
siege to Numantia. The town was defended by its inhabitants with 
the courage and perseverance which has pre-eminently distinguished 
the Spaniards in all ages in the defence of their walled towns. It 
was not till they had suffered the most dreadful extremities of fa- 
mine, eating even the bodies of the dead, that they surrendered the 
place (B.C. 133). Fifty of the principal inhabitants were selected 
to adorn Scipio's triumph, the rest were sold as slaves, and the 
town was levelled to the ground. He now received the surname of 
Numantinus, in addition to that of Africanus. 

During the Numantine war Bome was menaced by a new danger, 
which revealed one of the plague-spots in the Republic. We have 
already had occasion to describe the decay of the free population 
m Italy, and the great increase in the number of slaves from 
the foreign conquests of the state.* As slaves were cheap, in con- 
sequence of the abundant supply, the masters did not care for their 
lives, and treated them with great barbarity. A great part of the 
land in Italy was turned into sheep-walks. The slaves were made 
responsible for the sheep committed to their care, and were left to 
supply themselves with food as they best could. It was an aggrava- 
tion of their wretched lot, that almost all these slaves had once 
been freemen, and were not distinguished from their masters by any 
outward sign, like the negroes in the United States. In Sicily tlie 
free population had diminished even more than in Italy ; and 
it was in this island that the first Servile War broke out. Damo- 
philus, a wealthy landowner of Enna, had treated his slaves with 
excessive barbarity. They entered into a conspiracy against their 
cruel master, and consulted a Syrian slave of the name of Eunus, 
who belonged to another master. This Eunus pretended to the 
gift of prophecy, and appeared to breathe flames of fire from his 
mouth. He not only promised them success, but joined in the 
enterprise himself. Having assembled to the number of about 
400 men, they suddenly attacked Enna, and, being joined by 
their fellow-citizens within the town, quickly made themselves 
masters cf it. Great excesses were committed, and almost all the 
freemen were put to death with horrid tortures. Eunus had, 

* 8ee p. 128. 
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while yet a slave, prophesied that he should hecome king. He 
now assumed the royal diadem, and the title of king Antiochus. 
Sicily was at this time swarming with slaves, a great proportion of 
them Syrians, who flocked to the standard of their countryman and 
fellow-hondsman. The revolt now became general, and the island 
was delivered over to the murderous fury of men maddened by 
oppression, cruelty, and insult. The Prffitors, who first led armies 
against them, were totally defeated ; and in b.c. 134 it was thought 
necessary to send the Consul C. Fulvius Flaccus to subdue the 
insurrection. But neither he, nor tl^B Consul of the following year, 
succeeded in this object; and it was not till B.C. 132 that the 
Consul P. Bupilius brought the war to an end by the capture of 
Tauromenium and Enna, the two strongholds of the insurgents. 
The life of Eunus was spared, probably with the intention of carry- 
ing him to Bome, but he died in prison at Morgantia. 

About the same time died Attains Philometor, the last king of 
Pergamus, leaving no children (b.c. 133). He bequeathed his 
kingdom and treasures to the Boman people ; but Aristonicus, a 
natural son of Eumenes, the father of Attains, laid claim to the 
crown. He even defeated the Consul P. Licinius Crassus, who 
fell in the engagement (b.c. 131), but he was himself defeated and 
taken prisoner in the following year. The kingdom of Pergamus 
was formed into a Boman province under the name of Asia (b.c. 
129). 

The foreign dominions of Bome now comprised the ten following 
provinces, to which is added the date of the formation of each : — 
1. Sicily, B.C. 241. 2. Sardinia and Corsica, b.c. 238. 3, 4. The 
two Spains, Citerior and Ulterior, b.c. 205. 5. Grallia Cisalpina, 
B.C. 191. 6. Macedonia, b.c. 146. 7. Illyricum, probably formed at 
the same time as Macedonia. 8. Achaia, that is, southern Greece, 
virtually a province after the capture of Corinth, b.c. 146, though 
the exact date of its formation is unknown. 9. Africa, consisting of 
the dominions of Carthage, b.c. 146. 10. Asia, including the king- 
dom of Pergamus, b.c. 129. To these an eleventh was added in 
B.C. 118 by the conquest of the southern portion of Transalpine 
Graul between the Alps and the Pyrenees. In contrast with the 
other portions of Gkiul, it was frequently called simply the ** Pro- 
vincia," a name which has been retained in the modem Provence. 
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CHAPTEB XXL 

THE GBACCHI. B.C. 133-121. 

The moK tboaghtfhl Bomttna had fbreaeen tlie danger wiQi which 
Borne WBB menaced hj the impoveriBbmeDt of ber &ee population, 
and the alaiming inoreaae in Uie nombet of slaTea. It is said tliat 
Ltelin^ the friend of the elder Scipio AfrioaoiiB, had at the cloao 
of the Becond Ponio War meditated soma refonoB to arrest the 
growing evil, but had giren theni np as impracticable. The Servile 
War in Sicily had lately rerealed the extent of the peril to which 
the Republic was e^wsed. It miurt have been felt by many that 
the evil would nerer hare reached its present height if the Liciman 
Law had been obaervad, if men had been appointed to watch over 
its execution, and if the newly acquired pnblio lands had from time 
to time been distributed among the people. But the nobleB, from 
long pomeadon, bod oome to regard the public land aa their own ; 
Biatij bad acquired their portioni b; fuichsae, inberitanoo, or mar* 
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riage ; and every one shrank ttom interfering with interests supported 
by long prescription and usage. Still, unless something was done, 
matters would become worse ; the poor would become poorer, and 
the slaves more numerous; and the state would descend more 
rapidly into the yawning abyss beneath it. Under these circum- 
stances, two young men, belonging to one of the noblest fisimilies in 
Borne, came forward to save the Republic, but perished in the 
attempt. Their violent death may be regarded as the beginning of 
the Civil Wars, which ended in the destruction of fi*eedom, and the 
establishment of the despotism of the Empire. 

Tiberius and Caius Gracchus were the sons of Tib. Sempronius 
Gracchus, whose prudent measures gave tranquillity to Spain for so 
many years.* They lost their fitther at an early age, but they 
were educated with the utmost care by their mother, Cornelia, the 
daughter of Scipio Africanus the elder, who had inherited from her 
father a love of literature, and united in her person the severe 
virtues of the ancient Roman matron with the superior knowledge 
and refinement which then prevailed in the higher classes at Rome. 
She engaged for her sons the most eminent Gfreek teachers ; and it 
was mainly owing to the pains she took with their education that 
they surpassed all the Roman youths of their age. Tiberius was nine 
years older than his brother Caius. The latter had more ability, 
but Tiberius was the more amiable, and won all hearts by the sim- 
plicity of his demeanour and his graceful and persuasive eloquence. 
So highly was Tiberius esteemed, that as soon as he reached the 
age of manhood he was elected Augur, and at the banquet given at 
his installation Appius Claudius, then Chief of the Senate, offered 
him his daughter in marriage. When Appius returned home and 
informed his wife that he had just betrothed their daughter, she 
exclaimed, *' Why in such a hurry, unless you have got Tib. Grao- 
chus for her husband ? " Sempronia» the only sister of Tiberius^ 
was married to the younger Scipio Atricanus. Tiberius was thus, 
by birth and marriage, connected with the noblest families in the 
Republic — the grandson of the conqueror of Hannibal — the son-in- 
law of the Chief of the Senate — and the brother-in-law of the de- 
stroyer of Carthage. 

Tiberius served under his brother-in-law in Africa, and was the 
first who scaled the walls of Carthage. He was Quaestor in b.c. 
137, and accompanied the Consul C. Hostilius to Spain, where he 
saved the army by obtaining a treaty with the Numantines, which 
the Senate reftised to latify.f In passing through Etruria, on his 
way to Spain, Tiberias had observed with grief and indignation the 
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deserted state of that fertile conntiy. Thousands of foreigii slaves 
were tending the flocks and cultivating the soil of the wealthy 
landowners, while Boman citizens, thus thrown out of employment, 
could scarcely procure their daily hread, and had not a clod of 
earth to call tlieir own. He now conceived the design of applying 
a remedy to this state of things, and with this view became a can- 
didate for the tribunate, and was elected for the year B.C. 133. 

Tiberius, however, did not act with precipitation. The measure 
which he brought forward had previously received the approbation 
of some 'of the wisest and noblest men in the state ; of his own 
father-in-law Appius Claudius; of P. Mucins Scffivola, the great 
jurist, who was then Consul ; and of Crassus, the Pontifex Mazi- 
mus. It was proposed to re-enact the Licinian Law of b.c. 364 — 
which had, in fact, never been repealed— but with some modifica- 
tions and additions. As in the Licinian Law, no one was to be 
allowed to possess more than 500 jugera of public land ; but to 
relax the stringency of this rule, every possessor might hold in 
addition 250 jugera for each of his sons. All the rest of the public 
land was to be taken away from them and distributed among the 
poor citizens, who were not to be permitted to alienate these lots, in 
order that they might not be again absorbed into the estates of the 
wealthy. An indemnity was to be given from the public treasury 
for all buildings erected upon lands thus taken away. Three com- 
missioners (Triumviri) were to be elected by the tribes in order to 
carry this law into execution. 

The law affected only Public Lands, but it was no less a revolu- 
tionary measure. It is true that no prescription can, as a general 
rule, be pleaded against the rights of the state, but the possessors 
of the Public Lands had enjoyed them without question for so long 
a period that they had come to regard these lands as their private 
property. In many cases, as we have already said, they had been 
acquired by bond fide purchase, and the claim of the state, now 
advocated by Gracchus, was regarded as downright robbery. 
Attacks upon property have produced the greatest convulsions 
in all states, and the Boman landowners were Teady to have 
recourse to any measures to defeat the law. But the thousands 
who would be benefited by it were determined to support Tiberius 
at any risk. He told them that ** the wild beasts of Italy had their 
dens, and holes, and hiding-places, while the men wlio fought and 
bled in defence of Italy wandered about with their wives and 
children without a spot of ground to rest upon." It was evident 
that the law would be carried, and the landowners therefore 
resorted to the only means left to them. They persuaded M. 
Ociaviaa, oae of the Tribunes, to put \i\% ^eto \]i3^ii the measure of 
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his colleague. This was a fatal and unexpected obstacle. In vain 
did Tiberius implore Octavius to withdraw his veto. The contest 
between the Tribunes continued for many days. Tiberius retali- 
ated by forbidding the magistrates to exercise any of their fanc- 
tions, and by suspending, in fact, the entire administration of the 
government. But Octavius remained firm, and Tiberius therefore 
determined to depose him from his office. He summoned an As* 
sembly of the People and put the question to the vote. Seventeen 
out of the thirty-five tribes had already voted for the deposition of 
Octavius, and the addition of one tribe would reduce him to a 
private condition, when Tiberius stopped the voting, anxious, at 
the last moment, to prevent the necessity of so desperate a mea- 
sure. Octavius, however, would not yield. " Complete what you 
have begun,*' was his only answer to the entreaties of his colleague. 
The eighteenth tribe voted, and Tiberius ordered him to be dragged 
from the rostra. Octavius had only exercised his undoubted 
rights, and his deposition was clearly a violation of the Roman 
constitution. This gave the enemies of Gracchus the handle which 
they needed. They could now justly charge him, not only with 
revolutionary measures, but with employing revolutionary means 
to carry them into effect. 

The Agrarian Law was passed without further opposition, and 
the three Commissioners elected to put it in force were, Tiberius 
himself^ his father-in-law Appius Claudius, and his brother Caius, 
then a youth of twenty, serving under P. Scipio at Numantia. 
About the same time news arrived of the death of Attains 
Philometor, king of Pergamus, who had bequeathed his kingdom 
and treasures to the Republic. Tiberius therefore proposed 
that these treasures should be distributed among the people 
who had received assignments of lands, to enable them to stock 
their farms and to assist them in their cultivation. He even went 
so far as to threaten to deprive the Senate of the regulation of the 
new province, and to bring the subject before the Assembly of the 
People. The exasperation of the Nobility was intense. They 
tried every means to blacken the character of the Tribune, and 
even spread a report that he had received a diadem and a purple 
robe from the envoy from Pergamus, and that he meditated making 
himself king of Rome. It was evident that his life would be no 
longer safe when he ceased to be protected by the sanctity of the 
Tribune s office. Accordingly he became a candidate for the Tri- 
bunate for the following year. The Tribunes did not enter upon 
their office till December, but the election took place in June, at 
which time the country-people, on whom he chiefly relied, were 
engaged in getting in the harreat ^^ N^^ \x^%^\^a6^ ^b^^^s^ 
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▼oted in his &v(mr, when the Nohility inteimpted the election 
by maintaining that it was illegal, since no man conld be chosen 
Tribune for two consecntiYe years. After a violent debate the 
Assembly was adjourned till the following day. Tiberius now 
became alarmed lest his enemies should get the upper hand, and 
he went round the forum with his child, appealing to the sympathy 
of the pec^le and imploring their aid. They readily responded to 
his appeal, escorted him home, and a laige crowd kept watch 
around his house all night. 

Next day the adjourned Assembly met on the Capitol in the 
open space in front of the Temple of Jupiter. The Senate also 
assembled in the Temple of Faith close by. Scipio Nasioa, the 
leader of the more violent party in the Senate, called upon the 
Consul, Mucins ScsBvola, to stop the re-election, but the Consul 
declined to interfere. Fulvius Flaccus, a Senator, and a friend of 
Tiberius, hastened to inform him of the speech of Nasica, and told 
him that his death was resolved upon. Thereiqwn the friends of 
Tiberius prepared to resist force by force ; and as those at a dis- 
tance could not hear him, on account of the tumult and confusion, 
the Tribune pointed with his hand to his head, to intimate that his 
life was in danger. His enemies exclaimed that he was asking for 
the crown. The news reached the Senate. Nasica appealed to 
the Consul to save the Republic, but as Scsevola still refused to 
have recourse to violence, Nasica sprang up, and exclaimed, ** The 
Consul is betraying the Republic ! let those who wish to save the 
state follow me." He then rushed out of the senate-house, fol- 
lowed by many of the Senators. The people made way for them ; 
and they, breiddng up the benches, armed themselves with sticks, 
and rushed upon Tiberius and his friends. The Tribune fled to 
the temple of Jupiter, but the door had been barred by the priests, 
and in bis flight he fell over a prostrate body. As he was rising 
he received the flrst blow from one of his colleagues, and was 
quickly despatched. Upwards of 300 of his partizans were slain on 
the same day. Their bodies were thrown into the Tiber. This 
was the first blood shed at Rome in civil strife since the expulsion 
of the kings. 

Notwithstanding their victory, the Nobles did not venture to pro- 
pose the repeal of the Agrarian Law, and a new Commissioner was 
chosen in the place of Tiberius. The popular indignation was 
so strongly excited against Scipio Nasica that his friends advised 
him to withdraw from Italy, though he was Pontifex Maximus, and 
therefore ought not to have quitted the country. He died shortly 
afterwards at Pergamus. 
-^i/ ejes were uow turned to Scipio Mt\vi«Q»a,'SR\ka i^tncned ta 
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Borne in b.o. 132. When Scipio received at Numantia the news of 
the death of Tiberius he is reported to have exclaimed in the verse 
of Homer ♦ — 

** So perish all whado the like again." 

The people may have thought that the brother-in-law of Tiberinii 
would show some sympathy with his reforms and some sorrow 
for his fate. They were, however, soon undeceived. Being asked 
in the Assembly of the Tribes by 0. Papirius Carbo, the Tribune, 
who was now the leader of the popular party, what he thought of 
the death of Tiberius, he boldly replied that " he was justly slain.*' 
The people, who had probably expected a different answer, loudly 
expressed their disapprobation ; whereupon Scipio, turning to the 
mob, bade them be silent, since Italy was only their step-mother.f 
The people did not forget this insult ; but such was his influ- 
ence and authority that the Nobility were able to defeat the 
bill of Carbo by which the Tribunes might be re-elected as often 
as the people pleased. Scipio was now regarded as the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Nobility, and the latter resolved to avail 
themselves of his powerful aid to prevent the Agrarian Law 
of Tiberius from being carried into effect. The Italians were 
alarmed at the prospect of losing some of their lauds, and Scipio 
skilfully availed himself of tlie circumstance to propose in the 
Senate (b.o. 129) that all disputes respecting the lands of the 
Italians should be taken out of the hands of the Commissioners 
and transferred to the Consuls. This would have been equivalent 
to an abrogation of the law ; and accordingly the three Commis- 
sioners offered the most vehement opposition to his proposal. In 
the forum he was attacked by Carbo, with the bitterest invectives, 
as the enemy of the people ; and upon his again expressing his 
approval of the death of Tiberius the people shouted out, " Down 
with the tyrant 1" In the evening he went home accompanied by 
the Senate and a great number of the Italians. He retired to his 
sleeping-room with the intention of composing a speech for the 
following day. Next morning Bome was thrown into consterna- 
tion by the news that Scipio was found dead in his room. The 
most contradictory rumours were circulated respecting his death, 
but it was the general opinion that he was murdered. Suspicion 
fell upon various persons, but Carbo was most generally believed to 

♦ Od. i. 47. 

t It must be reeonected that the mob at Rome consisted chiefly of the four 
city-tribes, and that alaTes when manumitted oould be enrolled in these four 
tribes alone. 
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have been the murderer. There was no inquiry into the cause of 
his death (b.o. 129). 

Scipio was only 56 at the time of his death. To the Bepublio 
his loss was irreparable. By his last act he had come forward as 
the patron of the Italians. Had he lived he might have incorpo- 
rated them in the Roman state, and by forming a united Italy have 
saved Rome from many of the. horrors and disasters which she 
afterwards suffered. 

The leaders of the popular party perceived the mistake they had 
made in alienating the Italians from their cause ; and they now 
secured their adhesion by offering them the Roman citizenship if 
they would support the Agrarian Law. As Roman citizens they 
would, of course, be entitled to the benefits of the law, while they 
would, at the same time, obtain what they had so long desired — 
an equal share in political power. But the existing citizens, who 
saw that their own importance would be diminished by an increase 
in their numbers, viewed such a proposal with the utmost repug- 
nance. So strong was their feeling that, when great numbers of 
the Italians had flocked to Rome in b.o. 126, the Tribune M. 
Junius Pennus carried a law that all aliens should quit the 
city. Gains Gracchus spoke against this law, and his friends still 
remained faithful to the cause of the Italians. In the following 
year (b.o. 125) M. Fulvius Flaccus, who was then Consul, brought 
forward a Reform Bill, granting the Roman citizenship to all the 
Italian allies. But it was evident that the Tribes would reject this 
law, and the Senate got rid of the proposer by sending him into 
Transalpine Gaul, where the Massilians had implored the assist- 
ance of Rome against the Salluvians. In the previous year 
Cains Gracchus had gone to Sardinia as QusBstor, so that the 
Senate had now removed from Rome two of their most troublesome 
opponents, and the Italians had lost their two most powerful 
patrons. Bitter was the disappointment of the Italians. Fregellse, 
a town of Latium, and one of the eighteen Latin colonies which 
had remained faithful to Rome during the Second Punic War, took 
up arms, but its example was not followed, and it had to bear 
alone the brunt of the unequal contest. It was quickly reduced 
by the Prsetor, L. Opimius ; the city was utterly destroyed, and the 
insurrection, which a slight success would have made universal, 
was thus nipped in its bud (b.o. 125). 

Cains Gracchus had taken very little part in public affairs since 

his brother's death. He had spoken only twice in public ; once in 

favour of the law of Carbo for the le-election of Tribunes, and 

a second time in opposition to tlie Alien Act of Junius Pennus, as 

already mentioned. But the eyes oi Wwi "Swi^\a '^et^ ^isataoaXl'j 
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turned towards him. His abilities were known, and the Senate 
dreaded his return to Borne. He had been ahready two years in 
Sardinia, and they now attempted to retain him there another 
year by sending fresh troops to the province, and by commanding 
the Proconsul to remain in the island. But Oaius suddenly ap- 
peared at Bome, to the surprise of all parties (b.o. 124). His 
enemies brought him before the Censors to account for his conduct, 
but he defended himself so ably that not only was no stigma put 
upon him, but he was' considered to have been very badly used.- 
He showed that he had served in the army twelve years, though 
required to serve only ten; that he had acted as QusBstor two 
years, though the law demanded only one year's service ; and, he 
added, that he was the only soldier who took out with him a full 
purse and brought it back empty. 

Exasperated by the persecution of the Senate, Caius determined 
to become a candidate for the Tribuneship, and to reform the 
Boman constitution. He was elected for the year b.c. 123, and 
lost no time in bringing forward a number of important measures 
which are known as the Sempronian Laws. His legislation was 
directed to two objects : the amelioration of the condition of the 
poor, and the weakening of the power of the Senate. Caius was 
the greatest orator of all his contemporaries ; the contagion of his 
eloquence was irresistible, and the enthusiaam of the people enabled 
him to carry everything before him. 

I. His principal laws for improving the condition of the people 
were: — 

1. The extension of the Agrarian Law of his brother by planting 
new colonies in Italy and the provinces. 

2. A state provision for the poor, enacting that com should be 
sold to every citizen at a price much below its market-value. This 
was the first of the Leges FrumerUairim, which were attended with 
the most injurious effects. They emptied the treasury, at the same 
time that they taught the poor to become state-paupers, instead of 
depending upon their own exertions for a living. 

3. Another law enacted that the soldiers should be equipped at 
the expense of the Bepublic, without the cost being deducted from 
their pay, as had hitherto been the case. 

II. The most important laws designed to diminish the power of 
the Senate, were :— 

1. The law by which the Judioes were to be taken only from 
the Equites, and not from the Senators, as had been the custom 
hitherto. This was a very important enactment, and needs a little 
explanation. All offences against the state were originally tried in 
the Popular Aasembly ; but when tpeoisl enaotmAuAA ^«ta ^^aswd. 
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for the trial of particular offences, the practice was introduced of 
forming a body of Judices for the trial of these offences. This was 
first done npon the passing of the Oalpurnian Law (b.c. 149) for the 
pnnishment of provincial magistrates for extortion in their govern- 
ment (De Repetendis). Such offences had to be tried before the 
Praetor and a jury of Senators ; but as these very Senators either 
had been or hoped to be provincial magistrates, they were not dis- 
posed to visit with severity offences of which they themselves either 
had been or were likely to be guilty. By depriving the Senators 
of this judicial power, and by transferring it to the Equites» 
Gracchus also made the latter a political order in the state apart 
from their military character. The name of Equites was now 
applied to all persons who were qualified by their fortune to act as 
indices, whether they served in the army or not. From this time 
is dated the creation of an Ordo Equestris, whose interests were 
frequentiy opposed to those of the Senate, and who therefore 
served as a check upon the latter. 

2. Another law was directed against the arbitrary proceedings of 
the Senate in the distribution of the provinces. Hitherto the 
Senate had assigned the provinces to the Consuls after their elec- 
tion, and thus had had it in their power to grant wealthy govern- 
ments to their partizans, or unprofitable ones to those opposed to 
them. It was now enacted that, before the election of the Consuls, 
the Senate should determine the two provinces which the Consuls 
should have; and that they should, immediately after election, 
settle between themselves, by lot or otherwise, which province each 
should take. 

These laws raised the popularity of Cains still higher, and he be- 
came for a time the absolute ruler of Borne. He was re-elected 
Tribune for the following year (b.c. 122), though he did not offer 
himself as a candidate. M. Fulvius Flaccus, who had been Consul 
in B.C. 125, was also chosen as one of his colleagues. Flaccus, it 
will be recollected, had proposed in his Consulship to give the 
Roman franchise to the Italian allies, and it was now determined 
to bring forward a similar measure. Caius therefore brought in a 
bill conferring the citizenship upon all the Latin colonies, and 
making the Italian Allies occupy the position which the Latins had 
previously held. This wise measure was equally disliked in the 
Forum and the Senate. Neither the influence nor the eloquence of 
Gracchus could induce the people to view with satisfaction the ad- 
mission of the Italian Allies to equal rights and privileges with them- 
selves. The Senate, perceiving that the popularity of Gracchus had 
been somewh&t shaken by this measure, employed his colleague, 
M, LiviuB Dmsua — who was noble, "s^e\V.-^iM<c»^d^ '^ft^tJiy^ and 
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eloquent — ^to nndermine his influence with the people. With the 
sanction of the Senate, Drusus now endeavoured to outhid Gracchus. 
He played the part of a demagogue in order to supplant the true 
friend of the people. He gave to the Senate the credit of every 
popular law which he proposed, and gradually impressed the people 
with the belief that the Nobles were their best friends. Gracchus 
proposed to found two colonies at Tarentum and Capua, and named 
among the founders some of the most respectable citizens. Drusus 
introduced a law for establishing no fewer than twelve colonies, 
and for settling 3000 poor citizens in each. Gracchus, in the distri- 
bution of the piiblic land, reserved a rent payable to the public 
treasury. Drusus abolished even this payment. He also gained 
the confidence of the people by asking no favour for himself; he 
took no part in the foundation of colonies, and left to others the 
management of business in which any money had to be expended. 
Gracchus, on the other hand, superintended everything in person ; 
and the people, always jealous in pecuniary matters, began to 
suspect his motives. During his absence in Africa, whither he had 
gone as one of the three Commissioners for founding a colony upon 
the ruins of Carthage, Drusus was able to weaken his popularity 
still further. On his return he endeavoured in vain to reorganize 
his party and recover his power. Both he and Flaccus failed in 
being re-elected Tribunes ; while L. Opimius and Q. Fabius, two 
personal enemies of Gracchus, were raised to the Consulship. The 
two new Consuls had no sooner entered upon office (b.c. 121) than 
they resolved to drive matters to extremities. One of the first 
measures of Opimius was a proposal to repeal the law for colo- 
nizing Carthage, because it had been established upon the site 
which Scipio had cursed. It was evident that a pretext was only 
sought for taking the life of Gracchus, and Flaccus urged him to 
repel violence by force. Caius shrunk from this step, but an acci- 
dent gave his enemies the pretext which they longed for. The 
tribes had assembled at the Capitol to decide upon the colony at 
Carthage, when a servant of the Consul Opimius, pushing against 
Gracchus, insolently cried out, "Make way for honest men, you 
rascals." Gracchus turned round to him with an angry look, and 
the man was immediately stabbed by an unknown hand. The 
assembly immediately broke up, and Gracchus returned home, fore- 
seeing the advantage which this unfortunate occurrence would give 
to his enemies. The Senate declared Gracchus and Flaccus public 
enemies, and invested the Consuls with dictatorial powers. During 
the night Opimius took possession of the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux, which overlooked the Forum ; summoned a meeting of the 
Senate for the following morning, and ordered all the partizans of 
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the Benats to be preeeot, eacb with two umed dsTea. Flftociu 
seized the Temple of Diana on tbe Aventiiie. and distributed arme 
to his foUowera : here be wait joined by Oiacchna. Civil wat waa thus 
declared. After eome finitlesa attempts at negociatiou, Qie Consol 
proceeded to attack the AveDtioe. Little or no resistance waa made, 
and Flaccus and Gracchna look to flight, and crossed the Tibet by 
the Snblician bridge, Graechas escaped to theGroveof theFnriea, 
accompanied only b; a single bUtc. When the pnniuera reached 
tbe spot the; found both of them dead. The slave had flrat killed 
his master and then himself. The head of Gracchns was cot o^ 
and carried to Opimini, who gave to the person who brought it its 
weight in gold. Flaccus was also put to death, together with nnm- 
bera of his party. Their corpsea were thrown into the Tiber, their 
boDBCB demoliahed, and their property conSscated. Evea their 
widows were forbidden to wear mourning. After the bloody work 
had been flnisbed. tbe Consul, by order of the Senate, dedicated a 
temple to Ooncord I 

At a later time stataes of the two QraccU were set up in public 
places, and tiie qrats on which they fell were declared holy gronnd; 
but for the present no one dared to show any eympathy for their tkte. 
Their mother Cornelia retired to Misenam, where she waa visited 
by the most distingnished men. She loved to lecoont to her gnests 
the storj of her noble sons, and uamtted their death without ahow- 
ii^ sorrow or shedding tear% as if she bad been apeoking of heroes 
of the olden time. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

JCarRTHA AND HIB TIUEB. B.C. 118-104. 

Tbb tnnrderof C. OraecbiM and his adheKatalefl Ibe Nobiltty mt- 
diipntad maateis of the state, till thair scandalons coodnct in the 
Jugnrthan War provoked a, laaction againat &em, and raised to power 
a more terrible opponent than the Gracchi had ever been. Thil 
man, who took such sig^ial vengeance upon the Nobility, was the 
low-bom Habicb. He was a native of Arpinum, and wm said to have 
worked for wages u a common peasant bcfbre he entered the ranks 
of the anny. He firet served in Spain, and was present at the mege 
ofNamentiainB.c.IS4. Here he distinguished himselfsomnah that 
he attracted the notice of Scipio Afrioaoiu, and received from him 
many mark* of boDonr. Scipio indeed admitted him to his table ; 
and on a certain occasion, when one of the gnests asked Scipio 
wliere the Roman people woo'd find snob another general aflei Lis 
Boui. ^ 
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death, he is said to liave laid his hand on the shoulder of Marina, 
and said, ** Perhaps here." The name of Marius does not occur 
again for many years, but he doubtless continued to serve in the 
army, and became so distinguished that he was at length raised to 
the Tribunate of the Plebs in b.c. 119, though not till he had 
attained the mature age of 38. Only two years had elapsed since 
the death of 0. Gracchus ; and the Nobles, flushed with victory, 
resolved to put down with a high hand the least invasion of their 
privileges and power. But Marius had the boldness to propose a 
law for the purpose of giving greater freedom at elections ; and 
when the Senate attempted to overawe him, he ordered one of his 
ofScers to carry the Consul Metellus to prison. Marius now be- 
came a marked man. He lost his election to the ^dileship, and 
with difficulty obtained the Prsetorship (b.c. 115) ; but he added to 
his influence by his marriage with Julia, the sister of C. Julius 
CsBsar, the fSEitber of the future ruler of Rome. His military abili- 
ties recommended him to the Consul Metellus (b.c. 109), who was 
anxious to restore discipline in the army and to retrieve the glory 
of the Roman name, which had been tarnished by the incapacity 
and corruption of the previous generals in the Jugurthan War. 
which now requires our attention. 

Masinissa, the ruler of Numidia, and so long the faithful ally of 
the Romans, had died in B.C. 149, at the advanced ago of 90, 
leaving three sons, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa, among 
whom his kingdom was divided by Scipio Africanus, according to 
the dying directions of the old king. Mastanabal and Gulussa 
dying in their brother's lifetime, Micipsa became sole king. 
Jugurtha was a bastard son of Mastanabal ; but Micipsa brought 
him up with his own sons, Hiempsal and Adherbal. Jugurtha 
distinguished himself so much that he began to excite the jealousy 
of Micipsa. In order to remove him to a distance, and not without 
a hope that he might perish in the war, Micipsa sent him, in 
B.C. 134, with an auxiliary force, to assist Scipio against Numantia ; 
but this only proved to the young man a fresh occasion of distinc- 
tion. By his zeal, courage, and ability^ he gained the favour not 
only of his commander, but of all the leading nobles in the Roman 
camp, by many of whom he was secretly stimulated to nourish 
ambitious schemes for acquiring the sole sovereignty of Numidia ; 
and notwithstanding the contrary advice of Scipio, the counsels 
seem to have sunk deep into the mind of Jugurtha. On his re- 
turn he was received with every demonstration of honour by 
Micipsa ; nor did he allow his ambitious projects to break forth 
during the lifetime of the old man. Micipsa, on his deathbed, 
though but too clearly foreseemg ^\i&t 'tioxM Ua^^en^ commended 
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the two young princes to the care of Jugurtha ; bat at the very 
first interview which took place between them after his decease 
(B.C. 118) their dissensions broke out with the utmost fierceness. 
Shortly afterwards Jugurtha found an opportunity to surprise and 
assassinate Hiempsal ; whereupon Adherbal and his partisans rushed 
to arms, but were defeated in battle by Jugurtha. Adherbal 
himself fled for refuge to the Roman province, from whence he 
hastened to Bome to lay his cause before the Senate. Jugurtha 
had now the opportunity, for the first time, of putting to the test 
that which he had learnt in the camp before Numantia of the 
venality and corruption of the Roman nobility. He sent ambas- 
sadors to Rome to counteract, by a lavish distribution of bribes, 
the effect of the just complaints of Adherbal ; and by these means 
succeeded in averting the indignation of the Senate. A decree 
was however passed for the division of the kingdom of Kumidia 
between the two competitors, and a committee of Senators sent to 
enforce its execution; but as soon as these arrived in Africa, 
Jugurtha succeeded in gaining them over by the same unscru- 
pulous methods, and obtained, in the partition of the kingdom, 
the western division adjacent to Mauritania, by far the larger and 
richer portion of the two (b.c. 117). But this advantage was far 
from contenting him, and shortly afterwards ^e invaded the terri- 
tories of his rival with a large army. Adherbal was defeated in 
the first engagement, his camp taken, and he himself with difficulty 
made his escape to the strong fortress of Girta. Here he was 
closely blockaded by Jugurtha. The garrison surrendered on a 
promise of their lives being spared; but these conditions were 
shamefully violated by Jugiu*tha, who immediately put to death 
Adherbal and all his followers (b.c. 112). 

Indignation was now loud at Rome against the Numidian king ; 
yet BO powerful was the influence of those whose favour he had 
gained by his gold, that he would probably have prevailed upon 
the Senate to overlook all his misdeeds, had not one of the Tribunes, 
G. Memmius, by bringing the matter before the people, compelled 
the Senators to give way. War was accordingly declared against 
him, and one of the Gonsuls, L. Galpumius Bestia, landed in Africa 
with a large army, and immediately proceeded to invade Numidia 
(B.C. 111). But Jugurtha easily bribed Bestia, and M. Scaurus, 
who acted as his principal lieutenant, to grant him a favourable 
peace, on condition only of a pretended submission, together with 
the surrender of thirty elephants and a small sum of money. As 
soon as the tidings of this disgraceful transaction reached Rome 
the indignation excited was so great that, on the pro^naitio^ ol 
G. Memmiiu^ it was agreed to tend tVie '^tQbVst^\x.C>«a9a»SK^^sfias^ 
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• 
of the highest integrity, to Nmnidia, in order to prendl oa flie 
king to repair in person to Borne, the popular party hoping to 
he ahle to conyict the leaders of the Nohility by means of his 
evidence. The safe-condnct granted him by the state was re- 
ligiously observed ; but the scheme failed of its effect, for, as soon 
as Jngurtha was brought forward in the assembly of the people to 
make his statement, one of the Tribunes, who had been previously 
gained over by the friends of Scaurus and Bestia, forbade him to 
speak. He, nevertheless^ remained at Rome for some time longer, 
and engaged in secret intrigues, which would probably have 
been ultimately crowned with success, had he not in the mean 
time ventured to assassinate Massiva, son of Gtdussa, who was 
putting in a claim to the Numidian throne. It was impossible to 
overlook so daring a crime, perpetrated under the very eyes of the 
Senate. Jngurtha was ordered to quit Italy without delay. It 
was on this occasion that he is said, when leaving Rome, to have 
uttered the memorable words : — ** A city for sole, and destined to 
perish quickly, if it can find a purchaser." 

War was now inevitaUe ; but the incapacity of Sp. Postumins 
Albinus, who arrived to conduct it (b.c. 110), and still more that 
of his brother Aulus, whom he left to command in his absence, 
when called away to hold the elections at Rome, proved as favour- 
able to Jngurtha as the corruption of their predecessors. Aulus, 
having penetrated into the heart of Numidia, suffered him- 
self to be surprised in his camp : great part of his army was cut to 
pieces, and the rest only escaped a similar fate by the ignominy of 
passing xmder the yoke. But Jngurtha had little reason to rejoice 
in this success, great as it might at first appear ; for the disgrace at 
once roused all the spirit of the Roman people ; the treaty con- 
cluded by Aulus was instantly annulled, immense exertions made 
to raise troops, and one of the Consuls for the new year (b.c. 109), 
Q. Gsecilius Metellus, hastened to Numidia to retrieve the honour of 
the Roman arms. But this did not satisfy the people. The scan- 
dalous conduct of so many of the Nobles had given fresh life to the 
popular party ; and the Tribune O. Mamilius carried a bill for the 
appointment of three Commissioners to inquire into the conduct of 
all of those who had received bribes from Jugurtha. Scaurus, 
though one of the most guilty, managed to be put upon the Com- 
mission. But he dared not shield his confederates. Many men of 
the highest rank were condemned, among whom were Bestia, 
Albinus, and Opimius. The last named was the Opimius who acted 
with such ferocity towards Cains Gracchus and his party. He died 
in exile at Dyrrhacium some years afterwards, in great poverty. 
The Consul Metellus, 'who waa aix ^\q ^'^u'e^iaX «kA «» xdajdl ^ the 
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Btrictest integrity, landed in Africa, with Marins as his lieutenant, 
in B.C. 109. As soon as Jagnrtha discovered the character of the 
new commander he began to despair of success, and made oyer- 
tures for submission in earnest. These were apparently entertained 
by Metellus, while he sought in &ct to gain over the adherents ol 
the king, and induce them to betray him to the Romans, at the 
same time that he continued to advance into the enemy's territories. 
Jugurtha, in his turn, detected his designs, attacked him suddenly 
on his march with a numerous force, but was, after a severe 
struggle, repulsed, and his army totally routed. Metellus ravaged 
the greater part of the country, but &iled in taking the impor- 
tant town of Zama before he withdrew into winter quarters. Bui 
he had produced such an effect upon the Numidian king, that 
Jugurtha was induced, in the course of the winter, to make offers 
of unqualified submission, and even surrendered all his elephants, 
with a number of arms and horses, and a large sum of money, 
to the Boman general ; but when called upon to place himself 
personally in the power of Metellus, his courage fSftiled him, he 
broke off the negotiation, and once more had recourse to arms. 
Marius had greatly distinguished himself m the preceding cam- 
paign. The readiness with which he shared the toils of the com- 
mon soldiers, eating of the same food, and working at the same 
trenches with them, had endeared him to them, and through their 
letters to their friends at Borne his praises were in everybody's 
mouth. His increaong reputation and popularity induced him to 
aspire to the Consulship. His hopes were increased by a circum- 
stance which happened to him at Utica. While sacrificing at this 
place the officiating priest told him that the victims predicted some 
great and wonderful events, and bade him execute whatever pur- 
pose he had in his mind. Marius thereupon applied to Metellus 
for leave of absence, that he might proceed to Borne and offer 
himself as a candidate. The Consul, who belonged to a family ot 
the highest nobility, at first tried to dissuade Marius from his 
presumptuous attempt, by pointing out the certainty of failure; 
and when he could not prevail upon him to abandon his design, he 
civilly evaded his request by pleading the exigencies of the publio 
service, which required his presence and assistance. But, as 
Marius still continued to press him for leave of absence, Metellus 
said to him on one occasion, " You need not be in such a hurry to 
go to Borne ; it will be quite time enough for you to apply for the 
Consulship along with my son.** The latter, who was then serving 
with the army, was a youth of only twenty years of age, and could 
not, therefore, become a candidate for the Consulship for the next 
twenty yean. This insult was never foig«;ittAiLVsMAsvaau ^^^c)saim 
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began to intrigae against his genera^ and to represent that the war 
was purposely prolonged by Metellus to gratify his own vanity and 
loye of military power. He openly declared that with one-half of 
the army he would soon have Jugurtha in chains; and as all his 
remarks were carefully reported at Bome, the people began to 
regard him as the only person competent to finish the war. Metellus 
at last allowed him to leave Africa, but only twelve days before the 
election. Meeting with a favourable wind, he arrived at Bome in 
time, and was elected Consul with an enthusiasm which bore down 
all opposition. He received from the people the province of 
Numidia, although the Senate had previously decreed that Metellus 
should continue in his command. The exultation of Marius knew 
no bounds. In his speeches to the public, he gloried in his humble 
origin. He upbraided the Nobles with their effeminacy and licen- 
tiousness ; he told them that he looked upon the Consulship as a 
trophy of his conquest over them ; and he proudly compared his 
own wounds and military experience with their indolence and 
ignorance of war. It was a great triumph for the people, and a 
great humiliation for the aristocracy, and Marius made them drink to 
the dregs the bitter cup. While engaged in these attacks upon the 
Nobility, he at the same time carried on a levy of troops with great 
activity, and enrolled any persons who chose to offer for the 
service, however poor and mean, instead of taking them from the 
five classes according to ancient custom.* 

Meantime Metellus had been carrying on the war in AfHca as 
Proconsul (b.c. 108). But the campaign was not productive of 
such decisive results as might have been expected. Jugurtha 
avoided any general action, and eluded the pursuit of Metellus by 
the rapidity of his movements. Even when driven from Thala, 
a stronghold which he had deemed inaccessible from its position in 
the midst of arid deserts, he only retired among the GsBtulians, and 
quickly succeeded in raising among those wild tribes a fresh army, 
with which he once more penetrated into the heart of Numidia. 
A still more important accession was that of Bocchus, king of 
Mauritania, who had been prevailed upon to raise an army, and 
advance to the support of Jugurtha. Metellus, however, having 
now relaxed his own efforts, from disgust at hearing that C. Marius 
had been appointed to succeed him in the command, remained on 
the defensive, while he sought to amuse the Moorish king by 
negotiation. 

The arrival of Marius (b.c. 107) infused fresh vigour into the 
Boman arms: he quickly reduced in succession almost all the 

* On this important change ia t];ift BAmaxi. amy, see p. 124. 
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strongholds that still remahied to Jngortha, in some of which the 
king had deposited his principal treasnres ; and the latter, seeing 
himself thus deprived step hj step of all his dominions, at length 
determined on a desperate attempt to retrieve his fortunes by one 
grand effort. He with difficulty prevailed on the wavering Bocchus, 
by the most extensive promises in case of success, to co-operate 
with him in this enterprise ; and the two kings with their united 
forces, attacked Marius on his march, when he was about to retire 
into winter-quarters. Though the Boman general was taken by 
surprise for a moment, his consummate akill and the discipline of 
his troops proved again triumphant ; the Numidians were repulsed, 
and their army, as usual with them in case of a defeat, dispersed in 
all directions. Jugurtha himself, after displaying the greatest 
courage in the action, cut his way almost alone through a body of 
Boman cavalry, and escaped from the field of battle. He quickly 
again gathered round him a body of Numidian horse; bat his 
only hope of continuing the war now rested on Bocchus. The 
latter was for some time uncertain what course to adopt, but was at 
length gained over by Sulla, the Qusestor of Marius, to the Boman 
cause, and joined in a plan for seizing the person of the Numidian 
king. Jugurtha fell into the snare ; he was induced, under pre- 
tence of a conference, to repair with only a few followers to meet 
Bocchus, when he was instantly surrounded, his attendants cut to 
pieces, and he himself made prisoner, and delivered in chains to 
Sulla, by whom he was conveyed directly to the camp of Marius. 
This occurred early in the year b.c. 106. 

L. Cornelius SuUa, the QusBstor of Marius, who afterwards plays 
such a distinguished part in Boman history, was descended from a 
Patrician family which had been reduced to great obscurity. But 
his means were sufficient to secure him a good education. He 
studied the Greek and Boman writers with diligence and success, 
and early imbibed that love of literature and art by which he 
was distinguished throughout his life. But he was also fond of 
pleasure, and was conspicuous even among the Bomans for licen- 
tiousness and debauchery. He was in every respect a contrast 
to Marius. He possessed all the accomplishments and all the 
Tices which the old Gato had been most accustomed to denounce, 
and he was one of those advocates of Greek literature and of Greek 
profligacy who had since Gate's time become more and moro com- 
mon among the Boman Nobles. But Sulla's love of pleasure did 
not absorb all his time, nor enfeeble his mind; for no Boman 
during the latter days of the Bepublic, with the exception of Julius 
Cffisar, had a clearer judgment, a keener discrimination of cha- 
racter, or a finner wilL Upoix biA wnxs^ \sl KS3^s^>^&ssrs!iffik ^^^ 
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not well pleued tbat a Qnettor bad been anigned to him who 
wat only kaoini for his pruSigacy, and nho liail bad no experience 
in war; but the zeal buJ eaergy with wlJicli Sulla altended to liia 
new duties aooa rendered him a useful and Aill^l officer, and 
gained for him (he nnqoaliSed approbatiou of hia commander, not- 
witbataodiDg hia preTious prejudices against him. He was equally 
ancceaaful in wituunf; the affections of the soldiers. He alwaya 
addressed tbem with the greatest kindoess, seized every oppoitnnity 
of conferring favonis upon them, wa« ever ready to laie part in all 
the jests of the camp, and at tbe same time never shrank from 
abaring in all their labours and dangers. Tt is a curious circnm- 
stance that Marias gave tu hia future enemy and tbe destroyer of 
hie &mily and party tbe flrit opportunity of distinguish log himself. 
The enemies ol Marius claimed for Sulla the glory of the betrayal 
of Jngnrtba, and Suila himself look the credit of it by alwaya 
wearing a sjguet-ring repreeentiag the scene of the surrender. 

Harius couliaued more than a year in Africa after tbe captnre of 
Jogurtba. He entered Borne on the first of January, b.c. 104, lead- 
ing Jngnrtba Id trinmpbi Tbe Numldiau king was then thrown 
into a dungeon, and there starved to dealb. Mariu^ during hia 
abaence, bad been elected Consul a second time, and he entered 
upon bis office on tbe day of his triumph. Tbe reason of this un- 
precedented honour will be related in the following chapter. 
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■CHAPTER XXIll. 



A CGEATBR danger than Borne bad experienced dnce the time of 
Uanoibal now Ibreeteaed tlie slate. Vast Dumbers oT barbariani, 
aucb M apreed over tbo soutb of Europe in tho later times of the 
Bomaa Empire, Lad collected together oa tbe northern aide of tha 
Alps, Bod were ready to pour down upon TIaly. Tbe two leading 
uationa of which they coosisted are called Cimbri aud TentoneB, of 
whom tbe former were probably Celts and the latter GennunB, bat 
tbe eiact parta of 'Europe Trom which they camo cannot be aacer* 
taiDed. The whole boat ia said to have contained 800,000 Sgliting 
men, beaidea a mucii larger number of women and children. The 
alarm at Borne was still further mcreased by the ill aucceaa which 
had hitherto attended the erms ot tbe Republic against tbeas 
barbarians. Anny after army had fallen before them. The 
Cimbri were first beard of in b.o. 113, in Noricum, whence tbej 
deBcended into Illyricuai, and defeated a Boman army under the 
command of Ca. Fapirina Carbo. They then marched weatward 
into Uwitzerland, where they were joined by tbe Tigurini and the 
Ambronea. They next poured over Gaul, which tbey plundered 
and tsvaged in every direction. Tho Romana sent army after 
army to defend the aonth-western part of tlie country, which was 
now a Boman proTince ; but all in vain. In b.c. 109 the Oonenl 
H. Jtmiiu Silanui waa defeated tq lb« Ci\xiiaTiv\a.%s:.'\S£V'tea 
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Tignrini cot in pieces, near the Lake of Qeneva, the army of the 
Consul L. Gassius Longinus, the colleague of Marius, who lost his 
life in the hattle ; and shortly afterwards M. Aurelius Scaurus was 
also defeated and taken prisoner. But the most dreadful loss was 
still to come. In b.c. 105 two consular armies, commanded by the 
Consul Cn. Mallius Mazimus and the Proconsul Cn. Seryilins 
Cfepio, consisting of 80,()00 men, were completely annihilated 
by the barbarians : only two men are said to have escaped thei 
slaughter. 

These repeated disasters hushed all party quarretfa. Every one 
at Bome felt that Marius was the only man capable of saving the 
state, and he was accordingly elected Consul by the unanimous 
votes of all parties while he was still absent in Africa. He entered 
Bome in triumph, as we have already said, on the 1st of January, 
B.C. 104, which was the first day of his second Consulship. Mean- 
time, the threatened danger was for a while averted. Instead of 
crossing the Alps and pouring down upon Italy, as had been 
expected, the Cimbri marched into Spain, which they ravaged for 
the next two or three years. This interval was advantageously 
employed by Marius in training the new troops, and accustoming 
them to hardships and toil. It was probably during this time that 
he introduced the various changes into the organization of the 
Boman army which are usually attributed to him. Notwithstand- 
ing the sternness and severity with which he punished the least 
breach of discipline, he was a favourite with his new soldiers, who 
learned to place implicit confidence in their general, and were 
delighted with the strict impartiality with which he visited the 
offences of the officers as well as of the privates. As the enemy 
still continued in Spain, Marius was elected Consul a third time 
for the year B.C. 103, and also a fourth time for the following year, 
with Q. Lutatius Catulus as his colleague. It was in this year 
(B.C. 102) that the long-expected barbarians arrived. The Cimbri, 
who had returned from Spain, united their forces with the Teu- 
tones. Marius first took up his position in a fortified camp upon 
the Bhone, probably in the vicinity of the modem Aries; and 
as the entrance of the river was nearly blocked up by mud and 
sand, he employed his soldiers in digging a canal from the Bhone 
to the Mediterranean, that he might the more easily obtain his 
supplies from the sea.* Meantime the barbarians had divided 
their forces. The Cimbri marched round the northern foot of the 
Alps, in order to enter Italy by the north-east, crossing the Tyrolese 
Alps by the defiles of Tridentum {Trent), The Teutones and Am- 

* This canal continued to exist lonf afterwards, and bore the name of 
'^i'^M Jfartatta. 
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brones, on the other hand, maxched against Manns, intending, as 
it seems, to penetrate into Italy by Nice and the Hiviera of Genoa. 
Marius, anxious to accustom his soldiers to the sayage and strange 
appearance of the barbarians, would not give them battle at first. 
The latter resolved to attack the Boman camp ; but as they were 
repulsed in this attempt, they pressed on at once for Italy. So 
great were their numbers, that they are said to have been six days 
in marching by the Boman camp. As soon as they had advanced 
a little way, Marius followed them ; and thus the armies continued 
to march for a few days, the barbarians in the firont and Marius 
behind, till they came to the neighbourhood of Aqu® Sextie 
{Aix). Here the decisive battle was fought. An ambush of 3000 
soldiers, which Marius had stationed in the rear of the barbarians, 
and which fell upon them when they were already retreating, 
decided the fortune of the day. Attacked both in front and rear, 
and also dreadfully exhausted by the excessive heat of the weather, 
they at length broke their raiiks and fled. The carnage was 
dreadful ; the whole nation was annihilated, for those who escaped 
put an end to their lives, and their wives followed their example. 
Inmiediately after the battle, as Marius was in the act of setting 
fire to the vast heap of broken arms which was intended as an 
offering to the gods, horsemen rode up to him, and greeted him 
with the news of his being elected Consul for the fifth time. 

The Cimbri, in the mean time, had forced their way into Italy. 
The colleague of Marius, Q. Lutatius Gatulus, despairing of de- 
fending the passes of the Tyrol, had taken up a strong position on 
the Athesis (Adige); but in consequence of the terror of his 
soldiers at the approach of the barbarians, he was obliged to re- 
treat even beyond the Po, thus leaving the whole of the rich plain 
of Lombardy exposed to their ravages. Marius was therefore re- 
called to Bome. The Senate offered him a triumph for his victory 
over the Teutones^ which he declined while the Cimbri were in 
Italy, and proceeded to join Catulus, who now commanded as Pro- 
consul (B.C. 101). The united armies of the Consul and Proconsul 
crossed the Po, and hastened in search of the Cimbri, whom they 
found to the westward of Milan near Yeroellffi, searching for the 
Teutones, of whose destruction they had not yet heard. The 
Cimbri met with the same fate as the Teutones ; the whole nation 
was annihilated ; and the women, like those of the Teutones, put 
an end to their lives. Marius was hailed as the saviour of the 
state ; his name was coupled with the gods in the libations and at 
banquets ; and he received the title of third founder of Bome. He 
celebrated his victories by a brilliant triumph, in which, however, 
hti allowed Catolus to share. 
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Chat, XXUT. 



During the Inilliuit campaigns of Hariaft Si«n7 had been ez- 
poeed to the hoiron of a ucond Serrilo War. The ioioiTectiaa 
brohe out in flie etwt of the isUnd, where tlie ilaTH elected ae 
their king one Balvina, a soothanjeT. He diepldyed eonriidecabla 
Abilitiea, and in a ahott time collected a force of 20,000 Ibot and 
2000 horee. After defeating a Roman army he auumed ■□ the 
pomp of royalty, aud took tlie BUrnamo of Tryphon, which had 
been borne b; a naurper to the Byiian tlnone. The NioeeN of 
Salvius led to aa iDsurreclion in the wealein part of tba UumI, 
where the alaTes choee aa tbetr leader a Ciliciaii Darned Atiienhik 
who joined TryphoD, and acknowledged bis Bovereignty, Upon flw 
death of Tryphoo, Atbeuio became hmg. TlioinmrTectloDhadiMnr 
aaaumed such a tbrmidable aspect that, in b.o. 101, the Seiwte mt 
the Conael M. Aquillioa into Sicily. Ho succeeded in aDbdidiig 
the loaDrgeDta, and killed Athenio with his own hand. Tbe ■«> 
vivon were eeot to Rome, and condemned to fight witb wild 
beaits; bnt they djadained to minister to the pleasures of tiMir 
oppresMTS, and alew each other with their own hand* la tb* 
amphitheatre. 
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Tomb of HeteUa CudllB. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Tre CBieer of Harins had liitherto been a glorlons ooe, and it 
vould hava been fortunate for liim if he had died oa ths da; of his 
triumph. The remunder of his life is full of horrors, and brings 
out into prominent relief the worgt features of his character. As 
tlie time for the consular etections approached. Marina became 
Bgaia a candidate for the Coneolsbip. He wished to be flrst in 
peace as well as in war, and to rule tbe state bb well aa the armj. 
But he did not poaseBs the qnalities requisite for a popniar loader 
at Bome ; be had no power of oratorj, and loet bis presence of 
mind in the noise and shoata of the popalar assemblies. In order 
to secnre bis election be entered into close comiection with two of 
tbe worst demagogues that ever appeared at Bome, Satuminus and 
Glancia. The former was a cani^date for tbe Tribimate, and th* 
latter for the PrMtonhipi and bjU»nxii>£nm&,tt&'v4i>.«aL\i\\sfisk- 
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ing the tribes, Marios secured his election to the Oonsulship for 
the sixth time. Glancia also obtained the Prsetorship, but Satur* 
ninns was not equally successful. He lost his election chiefly 
through the exertions of A. Nonius, who was chosen in his stead. 
But Nonius paid dearly for the honour, for on the evening of his 
election he was murdered by the emissaries of Satuminus and 
I Glaucia, and next morning, at an early hour, before the forum 
was full, Satuminus was chosen to fill up the vacancy. 

As soon as Satuminus had entered upon his office (B.C. 100) he 
brought forward an Agrarian Law for dividing among the soldiers 
of Marius the lands in Graul which had been lately occupied by the 
Cimbri. He added to the law a clause, that, if it was enacted by the 
people, every Senator should swear obedience to it within five days, 
and that whoever refused to do so should be expelled from the Se- 
nate, and pay a fine of twenty talents. This clause was specially 
aimed at Metellus, who, it was well known, would refuse to obey the 
requisition. In order to ensure a refusal on the part of Metellus, 
Marius rose in the Senate, and declared that he would never take 
the oath, and Metellus made the same declaration ; but when the 
law had been passed, and Satuminus summoned the Senators to 
the rostra to comply with the demands of the law, Marius, to the 
astonishment of all, immediately took the oath, and advised the 
Senate to follow his example. Metellus alone refused compliance; 
and on the following day Satuminus sent his beadle to drag him 
out of the senate-house. Not content with this victory, Satuminus 
brought forward a bill to punish him with exile. The friends of 
Metellus were ready to take up arms in his defence ; but he 
declined their assistance, and withdrew privately from the city. 
Satuminus brought forward other popular measures, of which our 
information is very scanty. He proposed a Lex Frwrnefotaria^ by 
which the state was to sell corn to the people at a very low price ; 
and also a law for founding new colonies in Sicily, Achaia, and 
Macedonia. In the election of the magistrates for the following 
year Satuminus was again chosen Tribune. Glaucia was at the 
same time a candidate for the Consulship, the two other candidates 
being M. Antonius and C. Memmius. The election of Antonius 
was certain, and the struggle lay between Glaucia and Memmius. 
As the latter seemed likely to carry his election, Satuminus and 
Glaucia hired some ruffians who murdered him openly in the 
comitia. All sensible people had previously become alarmed at 
the mad conduct of Satuminus and his partisans ; and this last act 
produced a complete reaction against them. The Senate felt them- 
selves now sufficiently strong to declare them public enemies, and 
invested the Consuls with DictatotiaL poNvei. Marius was un- 
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willing to act against his associates, but he had no alternatiye, and 
his backwardness was compensated by the zeal of others. ' Driven 
out of the forum, Satuminus, Glaucia, and the Quiestor Saufeius, 
took refuge in the Capitol, but the partisans of the Senate cut off 
the pipes which supplied the citadel with water before Marius 
began to moye against them. Unable to hold out any longer, they 
surrendered to Marius. The latter did all he could to save their 
lives : as soon as they descended from the Capitol, he placed them, 
for security, in the Curia Hostilia, but the mob pulled off the tiles 
of the senate-house, and pelted them till they died. The Senate 
gave their sanction to the proceeding, by rewarding with the citi- 
zenship a slave of the name of ScsBva, who claimed the honour 
of having killed Satuminus. 

Marius had lost all influence in the state by allying himself 
with such unprincipled adventurers. In the following year (b.o. 99) 
he left Bome, in order that he might not witness the return of 
Metellus from exile, a measure which he had been unable to 
prevent. He set sail for Cappadocia and Gralatia, under the 
pretence of offering sacrifices which he had vowed to the Great 
Mother. He had, however, a deeper purpose in visiting these 
countries. Finding that he was losing his popularity while the 
Republic was at peace, he was anxious to recover his lost ground by 
gaining fresh victories in war, and accordingly repaired to the 
court of Mithridates, in hopes of rousing him to attack the Bo- 
mans. 

The mad scheme of Satuminus, and the discredit into which 
Marius had fallen, had given new strength to the Senate. They 
judged the opportunity favourable for depriving the Equites of 
the judicial power which they had enjoyed, with only a temporary 
cessation, since the time of C. Gracchus. The Equites had abused 
their power, as the Senate had done before them. They were the 
capitsdists who farmed the public revenues in the provinces, where 
fhey committed peculation and extortion with habitual impunity. 
When accused, they were tried by accomplices and partizans. 
Their unjust condenmation of Butilius Bufus had shown how unfit 
they were to be intrusted with judicial duties. Butilius was a 
man of spotless integrity, and while acting as lieutenant to Q. 
Mucins Scsevola, Proconsul of Asia in b.o. 95, he displayed so 
much honesty and firmness in repressing the extortions of the 
&rmers of the taxes, that he became an object of fear and hatred 
to the whole body. Accordingly, on his return to Bome, a charge 
of malversation was trumped up against him, he was found guilty^ 
and compelled to withdraw into banishment (B.a 92). 
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The following year (b.o. 91) witnessed the meucyrable Tribunate 
of M. Livius Drusus. He was the son of the celebrated opponent 
of C. Gracchus. He was a man of boundless activity and extra- 
ordinary ability. Like his father, he was an advocate of the party of 
the Nobles. He took up arms against Satuniinus, and supported the 
Senate in the dispute for the possession of the judicial power. His 
election to the Tribunate was hailed by the Nobles with delight, 
and for a time he possessed their unlimited confidence. He gained 
over the people to the party of the Senate by various popular 
measures , such as the distribution of com at a low price, and the 
establishment of colonies in Italy and Sicily. He was thus enabled 
lo carry his measures for the reform of the judicia ; which were, 
that the Senate should be increased from 300 to 600 by the addi- 
tion of an equal number of Equites, and that the Jrtdices should be 
taken from the Senate, thus doubled in numbers. Drusus seems 
to have been actuated by a single-minded desire to do justice to 
all; but the measure was acceptable to neither party. The 
Senators viewed with dislike the elevation to their own rank of 
800 Equites; while the Equites had no desire to transfer to a 
select few of their own order the profitable share in the administra- 
tion of justice which they all enjoyed. 

Another measure of Drusus rendered him equally unpopular with 
the people. He had held out to the Latins and the Italian allies 
the promise of the Koman franchise. Some of the most eminent 
men of Borne had long been convinced of the necessity of this 
reform. It had been meditated by the younger Scipio Africanns, 
and proposed by Cains Gracchus. The Roman people, however, 
always offered it the most violent opposition. But Drusus still had 
many partizaus. The Italian allies looked up to him as their leader, 
and loudly demanded the rights which had been promised them. 
It was too late to retreat ; and in order to oppose the formidable 
coalition against him, Drusus had recourse to sedition and con- 
spiracy. A secret society was formed, in which the members 
bound themselves by a solemn oath to have the same friends and 
foes with Drusus, and to obey all his commands. The ferment 
soon became so great that tlie public peace was more than once 
threatened. The Allies were ready to take up arms at the first 
movement. Tlie Consuls, looking upon Drusus as a conspirator, 
resolved to meet his plots by counter-plots. But he knew his 
danger, and whenever he went into the city kept a strong body- 
guard of attendants close to his person. The end could not much 
longer be postponed ; and the civil war was on the point of break- 
iDg out, when one evening Drusus was assassinated in his own 
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houBe, wUile diBmiesing the crowds who were attending bim. A 
leatLer-cutter'a knife was found sticking in his loinB. Turning 
round to those who surrounded him, he asked tliem, as he was 
dying, "Frieoda aod neiehboure, when will the CommonwealtU 
have a citizen like me again ? " 

Even in the lifetime of Dniaus the Senate had repealed all his 
Inwa. After his death the Tribuue Q, VariitB brought forward a 
law declaring all persona guilty of high treason who had assisted 
the cause of the Allies. Many eminent men were condemned 
under this law. This measure, following the aua«BJnation of 
DrDSDS, loused tlie indignation of the Allies to the highest pitch. 
They clearly eavr that tho Romau people would yield BOtblng 
except npon compulsioD. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SOCIAL OB BABBtC WAB. B.C. 90-89. 

BoHB had never been eipoied to greater danger than at this time. 
Those irho had been her braveet defenders now roea ogainat her ; 
and afae would probably have perished had the whole Italian people 
taken part in the war. But the ingurrection was confined almost 
excIueiTel; to the SabelliauB and their kindred races. The Etmscana 
and Umbrian« stood aloof^ while tbe SabioeB, VolsciaiiB, and other 
tribes who already posaeBsed the Boman rraucliise, aupported 
the Repnblic, and furniahed the Tnaterials of her armies. The 
nations which composed the formidable congpiracy against Rome 
were eight in nambei,-— the Marsiane, Peligniane, MaimcinianB, 
VestiniaQB, Picentinea, Samnites, Apulians. and Locaniana. Of 
theae, the Marsians were particularly distingnislied for their 
courage and skill in war ; and from the prominent part which they 
took in the atrngglo, it was frequently termed the Marwc as well 
as the Social War. 

The war broke oat at Asculam in Picenom. The Proconaol, 
Q. Servilias. who had the charge of this part of Italy, hearing 
that tiie inhabitants of Asculum were organising a revolt, entered 
the town, and endeavonred to persuade them to lay aside their 
hostile intontioos. Bat he was murdered, together with his legate, 
by the exasperated citizens, and all the Romans in the place were 
likewise put to death. Tbe inaurrection now became general. 
The Allies entered upon tbe war with feelings of bitter hatred 
against their former rulers. They resolved to destroy Borne, and 
fixed upon Corflnium, a strong city ol the Peligni, to which they 
gave the name of Italica, as the new capital of the Italian Con- 
ibdeisiion. The government of the new Republic was borrowed 
*M» that of Rome. It was to li&va two CquholAi, twelve Pr»tors. 
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and a Senate of 500 membc^rs. Q. Pompsedins Silo, a Marsian, 
one of the chief instigators of the war, and G. Papius Mutilns, a 
Samnite, who cherished the hereditary hatred of his countrymen 
ag^nst the Bomans, were chosen Consuls. Under them were 
many able lieutenants, who had learnt the art of war under the 
best Roman generals. The soldiers had also served in the Roman 
armies, and were armed and disciplined in the same way, so that 
the contest partook of all the characters of a civil war. But the 
Romans had the great advantage which a single state always 
possesses over a confederation. 

Of the details of the war our information is meagre and im« 
perfect. But in the military operations we clearly see that the 
Allies formed two principal groups; the one composed of the 
Marsians, with their neighbours the Marrucinians, Pelignians, 
Vestinians, and Picentines, — the other of the Samnites, with the 
Lucanians and Apulians. The two Consuls, L. Julius Csesar and 
P. Butilius Lupus, took the field with powerful armies, and under 
them served Marius, Sulla, and the most experienced generals of the 
time. The Bomans were fully aware of the formidable nature of 
the struggle, which was one for existence, and not for victory. In the 
first campaign the advantage was on the side of the Allies. The 
Samnites, under their Consul Papius, overran Campania, took most 
of the towns, and laid siege to AcerraB, into which CsBsar threw 
himself. Pompsedius Silo was still more successful. He defeated 
the Boman Consul P. Butilius Lupus with great slaughter, 
Butilius himself being slain in the battle. This disaster was to 
some extent repaired by Marius, who commanded a separate 
army in the neighbourhood, and compelled the victorious Allies 
to retire. The old general then intrenched himself in a fortified 
camp, and neither the stratagems nor the taunts of the Sc^nites 
could entice him from his advantageous position. ** If you are a 
great general," said Pompsedius, ** come down and fight ; *' to which 
the veteran replied, '* Nay, do you, if you are a great general, com- 
pel me to fight against my will.*' The Bomans considered that 
Marius was over-cautious and too slow ; and Plutarch says that 
his age and corpulence rendered him incapable of enduring the 
fatigue of very active service. But it is more probable that he was 
not very willing to destroy the Allies, who had been among his 
most active partizans, and to whom he still looked for support in 
his future struggles with the Nobility. 

The Bomans now saw the necessity of making some concessions. 
The Lex Julia, proposed by the Consul Julius CsBsar, granted the 
franchise to all the Latin colonies, and to those of the Allies who 
had remained faithfal to Borne, oi Y^aji \oi<^ ^<s-«^ 'Ccw^xs. vs^sia^ 
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The effects of tliis concession were immediately seen. Seyetal of 
the Allies hastened to avail themselves of it, and disunion and 
distrust were produced among the rest. 

The next campaign (b.c. 89) was decidedly favourable to the 
Romans. The Consuls were Ca. Pompeius Strabo, the father of 
the celebrated Triumvir, and L. Porcius Cato. The latter, it is 
true, was slain at the commencement of the campaign ; but his 
loss was more than compensated by his lieutenant Sulla obtaining, 
in consequence, the supreme command. He carried on the war 
with the utmost vigour, and completely eclipsed his old commander 
Marius. He drove the enemy out of Campania, subdued the 
Hirpini, and then penetrated into the very heart of Samnium. 
Here he defeated Papius Mutilus, the Samnite Consul, and followed 
up his victory by the capture of the strong town of Bovianum. 

Meanwhile Pompeius Strabo liad been equally successful in the 
north. Asciilum was reduced after a long and obstinate siege. 
The Miarrucinians, Yestinians, Pelignlans, and finally the Marsiana, 
laid down their arms before the end of the year. Their sub- 
mission was fjBtcilitated by the Lex Plautia Papiria, proposed by 
the Tribunes M. Plautius Silvanus and C. Papirius Carbo (b.c. 89% 
which completed the arrangements of the Lex Julia, and granted* 
in &ct, everything which the Allies had demanded before the war. 
All citizens of a town in alliance with Bomo could obtain, by this 
law, the Roman franchise, provided tiiey were at the time resident 
in Italy, and registered their names with the Prsetor within sixty 
days.* 

The war was tlius virtually brought to a conclusion within two 
years, but 300,000 men, the flower of Rome and Italy, perished 
in this short time. The only nations remaining in arms were 
the Bamnites and Lucanians, who still maintained a guerilla war- 
fare In their mountains, and continued to keep possession of the 
strong fortress of Nola in Campania, from which all the efforts of 
Sulla failed to dislodge them. 

It now remained to be settled in what way the new citizens were 
to be incorporated in the Roman state. If they were enrolled in 
the thirty-five tribes, they would outnumber the old citizens. It 
was therefore resolved to form ten new tribes, which should 
consist of the new citizens exclusively ; but before these arrange- 
ments could be completed the Civil War broke out. 

* A law of the Consul Pompeius bestowed the Latin franchise upon all the 
citizens of the Gallic towns between the Po and the Alps, so that they now 
entered into the same relations with Rome as the Latins had formerly held. 
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Om resMn which indnced the Senate to bring the Social War to a 
coDcluBion waa the neceiutjr °^ attacking Hithridates, king of 
Pontna, one of the ablest monarcha with wliam Borne ever came 
into contact. The origin andlustory of thin war will be narrated in 
the following chapter. The dispute between Blaring and Bulla for 
the command against Mithridates was the ocoaaion of the first Civil 
War. The ability wliich Sulla had displayed in the Social War, 
and his well-known attachment to the Senatorial party, natarally 
marked bim ont as the man to wbom tbis important dignity was to 
be granted. He was accordingly elected Consnl for tlie yearSB B.C., 
with Q. Pompeins Buftis as his colleague ; aod he forthwith re- 
ceiTed the command of the Mithridatic War. Bat Marias had 
long coveted this distinction; he quitted the magnificent villa 
which he had boilt at Hiiennm, and took up his residence at 
Bome ; snd in order to show that neither his age nor his corpu- 
leocy had destroyed his vigour, he repaired dailf to the Cam^na 
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fcy Lii s^'.^ztiiii u;e"» He tu kit. iLtizAie fii&ad of the Tribune 
H. L:T-.;:i Dr^jas, a^d Lhrl bc^rn Li=:::se2f elected Tribnoe for 
i^.c. ^, tLrcrSzL tLe iril^Kaee of tLe Sca*toruJ patj. who placed 
grvAt Lo;«§ in h:a ; bet bei&^ orervLeimed vith debt* he now 
aold hizii^'ii to HanQS, vLo prooiise*! Lxm a libend ahare of the 
g^jWi of tLe MitLif^iatie W&r. AceordinglT Solpicins bioiight for- 
ward a Liw br vLich the Italiazis were to be dutribnted among 
the tLirtT-fire tzibei. As tLej £aj- oatnumbered the old Boman 
citixena, tLev vonld bare an ovenrhelming majority in each tribe, 
and would ceitaizdj conftrr upon 3[ariiu the command of the 
Hithridatic War. To prevent the Tribune from putting theee 
rogations to the Tote, the Consols declared a justitinm. during 
which no bosiness could be legally transacted. Bat Snlpicioa waa 
refioWed to carry his point ; with an armed band of foUoweis ho 
entered the forum and called upon the Consuls to withdraw tho 
justitium ; and upon their refusal to comply with his demand ho 
ordered his satellites to draw their swords and fall upon them. 
pompeios escaped, but his son Quiutus, who was also the son-in-law 
of Sulla, was killed. Sulla himself took refuge in the house of 
3larius, which was close to the forum, and in order to save his life 
jje was obliged to remove the justitium. 

Sulla quitted Rome and hastened to his army, then besieging 
^ola, which was still held by the Samnites (see p. 180). The 
city was now in the hands of Sulpieius and Marius, and the roga- 
tions passed into law without opposition, as well as a third, con- 
ferring upon Marius the command of the Mithridatic War. Marius 
lost no time m sending some Tribunes to assume on his behalf tho 
command of the army at Nola ; but the soldiers, who loved Sulla, 
and who feared that Marius might lead another army to Asia, 
g^nd thus deprive them of their anUcipated plunder, stoned his 
jeputies to death. Sulla found his soldiers ready to respond to 
j,is wishes ; they called upon him to lead them to Rome, and de- 
liver the city from tho tyrauta. Ho therefore hesitated no longer, 
|,ut at t^® ^^^^ o^ six legions broke up from his encampment at 
I^ola, and marched towards the city. His officers, however, re- 
fused to servo against their country, and all quitted him. with the 
^5:ception of one Quaestor. This was tho first time that a Roman 
jji^ over marched at the head of Roman troops against the city» 
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Marius was taken by* surprise. Such was the reverence that the 
Romans entertained for law, that it seems never to have occurred 
to him or to his party that Sulla would venture to draw his sword 
against the state. Marius attempted to gain time for preparations 
by forbidding Sulla« in the name of the Republic, to advance any 
further ; but the Prsetors who carried this command narrowly 
escaped being murdered by the soldiers; and Marius, as a last 
resource, offered liberty to the slaves who would join him. But it 
was all in vain. Sulla forced his way into the city, and Marius 
took to ilight with his son and a few followers. Sulla used his 
victory with moderation. He protected the city from plunder ; and 
only Marius, Sulpicius, and ten others of his bitterest enemies, were 
declared public enemies by the Senate. Sulpicius was betrayed 
by one of his slaves and put to death, but Marius and his son 
succeeded in making theii escape. Marius himself embarked on 
board a ship at Ostia, with a few companions, and then sailed 
southward along the coast of Italy. At Circeii he and his com- 
panions were obliged to land on account of the violence of the 
wind and the want of provisions. After wandering about for a 
Jong time they learnt from some peasants that a number of horse- 
men had been in search of them ; and they accordingly turned aside 
from t^ie road, and passed the night in a deep wood in great want. 
But the indomitable spirit of the old man did not fail him ; and he 
consoled himself and encouraged his companions by the assurance 
that he should still live to see his seventh Consulship, in accord- 
ance with a prediction that had been made to him in his youth. 
Shortly afterwards, when they were near to Mintuma;, they descried 
a party of horsemen galloping towards them. In great haste they 
hurried down to the sea, and swam off to two merchant-vessels, 
which received them on board. The horsemen bade the crew 
bring the ship to land or throw Marius overboard ; but, moved by 
his tears and entreaties, they refused to surrender him. The 
sailors soon changed their minds: and, fearing to keep Marius, 
they cast anchor at the mouth of the Liris, where they persuaded 
him to disembark, and rest himself from his fatigues till a wind 
should rise ; but they had no sooner landed him than they imme- 
diately sailed away. Marius was now quite alone amid the swamps 
and marshes through which the Liris flows. With difficulty he 
reached the hut of an old man, who concealed him in a hole near 
the river, and covered him with reeds ; but hearing shortly after- 
wards the noise of his pursuers, he crept out of his hiding-place 
and threw himself into the marsh. Ho was discovered, and 
dragged out of the water; and, covered with mud and with a 
Tope round his neck, was delivered up to the authorities of Min- 
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tumaB. The magistrates then (deliberated whether they should 
complj with the instniction that had been sent from Borne to 
all the municipal towns to put Marius to death as soon as they 
found him. After some consultation they resolved to obey it, and 
sent a Glmbrian slave to carry out their orders. The room in 
which the old general was confined was dark ; and, to the fright- 
ened barbarian, the eyes of Marius seemed to dart forth fire, and 
from the darkness a terrible voice , shouted out, "Man! durst 
thou slay C. Marius ? " The barbarian immediately threw down his 
sword, and rushed out of the house, exclaiming, **I cannot kill 
G. Marius I '* Straightway there was a revulsion of feeling among 
the inhabitants of MinturnsB. They repented of their ungrateful 
conduct towards a man who had saved Rome and Italy. They got 
ready a ship for his departure, provided him with everything ne- 
cessary for the voyage, and, with prayers and wishes for his safety, 
placed him on board. The wind carried him to the island of 
^naria (now Ischia)» where he found the rest of his friends; and 
from thence he set sail for Africa, which he reached in safety. 
He landed near the site of Carthage, but he had scarcely put 
his foot on shore before the Prsetor Sextilius sent an officer to bid 
him leave the country, or else he would carry into execution the 
decree of the Senate. This last blow almost unmanned Marius ; 
grief and indignation for a time deprived him of speech, and his 
only reply was, " Tell the Preetor that you have seen C. Marius a 
fugitive sitting on the ruins of Carthage." SJiortly afterwards 
Marius was joined by his son, and they crossed over to the island 
of Cercina, where they remained unmolested. 

Meantime a revolution had taken place at Rome, which prepared 
the way for the return of Marius to Italy. Sulla's soldiers were 
impatient for the plunder of Asia, and he therefore contented him- 
self with repealing the Sulpician laws. He then sent forward his 
legions to Capua, that they might be ready to embark for Greece, 
but he himself remained in Rome till the Consuls were elected for 
the following year. The candidates whom he recommended were 
rejected, and the choice fell on Cn. Octavius, who belonged to the 
aristocratical party, but was a weak and irresolute man, and on 
L. Cinna, a professed champion of the popular side. Sulla 
did not attempt to oppose tlieir election : to have recalled his 
legions to Rome would have been a dangerous experiment when 
the soldiers were so eager for the spoils of the East ; and he only 
took the vain precaution of making Cinna promise that he would 
make no attempt to disturb the existing order of things. But as 
soon as Sulla had quitted Italy, Cinna brought forward again the law 
at Sulpiciua for incorporating the new Italian citizens among tho 
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thirty-five tribes. The two Consols had recourse to arms, Octavius 
, to oppose and Clnna to carry the law. A dreadful conflict took place 
iu the forum. The party of Octavius obtained the victory, and Cinna 
was driven out of the city with great slaughter. But Cinna, by 
means of the new citizens, whose cause he espoused, was soon at 
the head of a formidable army. As soon as Marius heard of these 
changes he set sail from Africa, and offered to serve under Cinna, 
who gladly accepted his proposed, and named him Proconsul ; but 
Marius refused all marks of honour. The sufferings and privations 
he had endured had exasperated his proud and haughty spirit 
almost to madness, and nothing but the blood of his enemies 
could appease his resentment. He continued to wear a mean and 
humble dress, and his hair and beard had remained unshorn from 
the day he had been driven out of Bome. After joining Cinna, 
Marius prosecuted the war with great vigour. He first captured 
the corn-ships, and thus cut off Bome from its usual supply of 
food. He next took Ostia and the other towns on the sea-coast, 
and, moving down the Tiber, encamped on the Janiculum, Famine 
began to rage in the city, and the Senate was obliged to yield. 
They sent a deputation to Cinna and Marius, inviting them into 
the city, but entreating them to spare the citizens. Cinna received 
the deputies sitting in his chair of office, and gave them a kind 
answer. Marius stood in silence by the side of the Consul, but his 
looks spoke louder than words. After the audience was over they 
entered the city. The most frightful scenes followed. The Consul 
Octavius was slain while seated in his curule chair. The streets ran 
with the noblest blood of Rome. Every one whom Marius hated 
or feared was hunted out and put to death ; and no consideration, 
either of rank, talent, or former fHendship, induced him to sparo 
the victims of his vengeance. The great orator M. Antonius fell 
by the hands of his assassins ; and his former colleague, Q. Catulus, 
who had triumphed with him over the Cimbri, was obliged to put 
an end to his own life. Cinna was soon tired of the butchery ; but 
the appetite of Marius seemed only whetted by the slaughter, and 
daily required fresh victims for its gratification. Without going 
through the form of an election, Marius and Cinna named them- 
selves Consuls for the following year Cb.c. 86\ and thus was ful- 
filled the prediction that Marius should bo seven times ConsuL 
But he did not long enjoy the honour : he was now in his seventy- 
first year ; his body was worn out by the fatigues and sufferings 
he had recently imdergone ; and on the eighteenth day of his con- 
sulship he died of an attack of pleurisy, after a few days* illness. 
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Tub kJDgdom of PontuB, vhich derived its name from being on the 
coart of tbe PontuB EusinUB or Black Sea, was originally aBatrapy 
of the Persian empire, eitcoding from the river Haljs on Ibe west 
to the froQliers of Colchis on tbe east. Even unJtc tbo later 
Peraiau kings the rulers of Pontus wero really independent; 
and iu the wars of tbe successors of Alexander tho Great it bo- 
came a aepamto kingdom. Moat of its kings bore tbe name of 
Mithridates: and tbe fifth monarch of this name formed an alli- 
ance with the Komans, and was rewarded with the province of 
Pbrygia for the services he bod rendered them in tho war against 
Aristonicus. He was assaadnated about B.C. 120, and was suc- 
eoeded by bis son Mithridates VI., commonly called the Greul; 
who was then only about twelve years of age. His youth was re- 
waritable, but much that has been transmitted to us respecting 
UiiapeiiodofhiaUIewetmB.'ves^visiiis.iauB aspect; itiscertain. 
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however, that when he attained to manhood he was not only en* 
dowed with consummate skill in all martial exercises, and possessed 
of a bodily frame inured to all hardships, but his naturally vigorous 
.intellect had been improved by careful culture. As a boy he had 
been brought up at Sinope, where he had probably received the 
elements of a Greek education , and so powerful was his memory 
that he is said to have learnt not less than twenty-five languages, 
and to have been able, in the days of his greatest power, to transact 
business with the deputies of every tribe subject to his rule in theu 
own peculiar dialect. As soon as he was firmly established on the 
throne he began to turn his arms against the neighbouring nations. 
On the west his progress was hemmed in by the power of Rome, 
and the minor sovereigns of Bithynia and Cappadocia enjoyed the 
all-powerful protection of the Republic. But on the east his am- 
bition found free scope. Ho subdued the barbarian tribes between 
the Euxine and the confines of Armenia, including the whole of 
Colchis and the province called Lesser Armenia; and he even 
added to his dominions the Tauric Chersonesus, now called 
the Crimea, The Greek kingdom of Bosporus, which formed a 
portion of tlie Chersoaesus, likewise submitted to his sway, More- 
over he formed alliances with Tigranes, king of Armenia, to whom 
he gave his daughter Cleopatra in marriage, as well as with the 
warlike nations of the Parthians and Iberians. He thus found 
himself in possession of such great power and extensive resources, 
that he began to deem himself equal to a contest with Rome itself. 
Many causes of dissension had already arisen between them. 
Shortly after his accession the Romans bad taken advantage of his 
minority to wrest from him the province of Phrygia. In B.C. 93 
they resisted his attempt to place upon the throne of Cappadocia 
one of his own nephews, and appointed a Cappadocian named Ario- 
barzanes to bo king of that country. For a time Mithridates sub- 
mitted , but the death of Nicomedes II., king of Bithynia, shortly 
afterwards, at length brought matters to a crisis. That monarch 
was succeeded by his eldest son Nicomedes III., but Mithridates 
took the opportunity to set up a rival claimant, whose pretensions 
he supported with an army, and quickly drove Nicomedes out of 
Bithynia (b.c. 90). About the same time ho openly invaded Cappa- 
docia, and expelled Ariobarzanes from his kingdom, establishing 
his own son Ariarathes in his place. Both the fugitive princes had 
recourse to Rome, where they found ready support : a decree was 
passed that Nicomedes and Ariobarzanes should be restored to 
their respective kingdoms, and the execution of it was confided to 
M • Aquiilius and L. Cassius. 
Mithi'idates again yielded, and tko t^o 1u^\M\h^ \i\i<^ ^^^^ ^s5^ 
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stored to their dominions ; bnt no sooner was Kicomedes replaced 
on the throne of Bithynia than he was urged bj the Boman legates 
to invade the territories of Mithridates,'into which he made a pre- 
datory incursion. Mithridates offered no resistance, but sent to thQ 
Romans to demand satisfiekstion, and it was not until his ambassador 
was dismissed with an evasive answer that he prepared for imme- 
diate hostilities (b.c. 88). His first step was to invade Cappadocia, 
from which he easily expelled Ariobananes once more. His 
generals drove Kicomedes out of Bithynia^ and defeated Aqmilius. 
Mithridates^ following up his advantage, not only made himself 
master of Phrygia and Gkilatia, but invaded the Boman province of 
Asia. Here the universal discontent of the inhabitants, caused by 
the oppression of the Boman governors, enabled him to overrun the 
whole province almost without opposition. The Boman officers, 
who had imprudently brought this danger upon th^nselves, were 
unable to collect any forces to oppose his progress ; and AquiUius 
himself the chief author of the war, fell into the hands of the 
king of Pontus. Mithridates took up his winter-quarters at 
Pergamus, where he issued the sanguinary order to all the cities of 
Asia to put to death on the same day all the Boman and Italian 
citizens who were to be found within their walls. 80 hateful had 
the Romans rendered themselves during the short period of their 
dominion, that these commands were obeyed with alacrity by almost 
all the cities of Asia. Eighty thousand persons are said to have 
perished in this fearful massacre. 

The success of Mithridates encouraged the Athenians to declare 
against Rome ; and the king accordingly sent his general Archelaus 
with a large army and fleet into Greece.! Most of the Grecian 
states now declared in favour of Mithridates. \ Such was the position 
of affairs when Sulla landed in Epirus in b.c\ 87. He immediately 
marched southwards, and laid siege to Athens and the PirsBus. 
But for many months these towns resisted all nis attacks. Athens 
was first taken in the spring of the following y^ar ; and Archelaus, 
despairing of defending the Pirssus any longer, withdrew intv 
Boeotia, where he received some powerful reinforcements fronA 
Mithridates. Piraeus now fell into the hands of^Sulla> and both^, 
this place and Athens were treated with the u^ost barbarity. 
The soldiers were indulged in indiscriminate slaughter and pl^der. 
Having thus wreaked his vengeance upon the imfortimate Athe- 
nians, Sulla directed his arms against Archelaus in Boeotia, and 
defeated him with enormous loss at Chseronea. Out of the 110,000 
men of which the Pontic army consisted, Archelaus assembled only 
10,000 at Ohalcis in Euboea, where he had taken refuge. Mithri- 
datcB, on receiving news of this gteat dmB^/^T^imsv^di&tAlY set about 
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raJBiDg fresh boopa, and vaa sood able to send another anny of 
tJO.OOU men to Eabtee. But he now foand bimself threateoed irith 
dangerfrom a nev and unexpected quarter. While Sulla vas Btill 
occupied in Greece, the party of Marina at Rome had sent a fresh 
aroiy to Asia under the Conaul L. Valerina FlaecuB to carry on the 
war at once against their foreign and doiuestic enemies. Flaccus 
nas murdered by hia troops at the iusligatioit of Fimbria, who now 
aasumed tlie command, aod gained several Tictories over Mithri- 
dates and his generals in Asia (b.c. 85). About the sane time the 
tiev army, which the Icing Iiad seot to Archelaus in Greece, was 
defeated by Sulla in the neiglibourhood of Orchomenus. These 
repeated disasters made Milhridatea anxious for peace, but it was 
not granted by Sulla till tlie following year (b.c. 64). when lie had 
crossed tlie Hellespont in order to carry on the war in Asia. The 
terms of peace were definitely settled at an interview which the 
Soman general aod the Pontic king had at Dardanua in the Troad. 
AUthridates consented to abandon all his conquests in Asia, to 
restrict himself to the dominions which ha held before the com- 
mencement of the war, or pay a sum of 2000 lalents, and sunandet 
to the Bomans a fleet of seventy ships fully equipped. Thtu 
termioatsd the First Mithridatic War. 

Sulla was now at liberty to turn his arms against Fimbria, who 
was with liis army at Tliyalira. The Dame of Sulla carried victory 
with it. The troops of Fimbiia deserted their general, who put an 
end to his own life. Sullo now prepared to return to Italy. After 
exacting enormous sums from the wealthy cities of Asia, he left his 
legate, L. Licinius Murena, in command of that province, with two 
legions, aod set sail with his own army to Athens. While preparing 
for his deadly struggle in Italy, ho did not lose his interest in 
litervtnre. He carried with him from Athens to Rome the valuable 
library of Apellicon of Teos, which contained most of the works of 
Aristotle and Theophra«tas. 





CHAPTEE XXVIir. 



SECOND CTVIL W 



BuT.LA landed at BniDdiiBiiim in tbe apring of B.C. S3, in tlie Con- 
sulsliip of L. Scipio and C. Norbanoe. Daring the preceding year 
be liad written to tlie Senate, reconnting flie serricea he liad 
rendered to the commonwealth, complaining of the ingratitude with 
whicli lie had been treated, announcing hia q>eedy return to Italy, 
and threatening to take vengeance npon hia enemies and those of 
tlie Bepnblic. The Senate, in alBrm, Bent an emhaaay to Sulla to 
endeavour to bring abont a reconciliation between him and his 
enemies, and meantime ordered the ConanU Cinna and Carbo 
to desist from levying troopa and making farther preparations for 
war. Cinna and Carbo gave no heed to this command ; tliey knew 
tliat a rcconoiliation was impossible, and resolved to carry over on 
amy to Dalmatia, in order to oppose Bulla in Greece; but. after 
one detachment of their troops had embarked, the rest of the 
soldiers rose in mutiny, and mnrdered Cinna. The Harian party 
Imd thus loet their chief leadeT.bnt ccia^iMA\wn«Tthelen to make 
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every preparation to resist Sulla, for they were well aware that he 
would never forgive them, and that their only choice lay between 
victory and destruction. Besides this the Italians were ready to 
support them, as these new citizens feared that Sulla would deprive 
them of the rights which they had lately obtained after so much 
bloodshed. The Marian psuHy had every prospect of victory, for 
their troops far exceeded those of their opponent They had 200,000 
men in arms, while Sulla landed at Brundusium with only 30,000, or 
at the most 40,000 men. But on the other hand, the popular party 
had no one of sufficient influence and military reputation to take 
the supreme command in the war ; their vast forces were scattered 
about Italy, in different armies, under different generals; the 
soldiers had no confidence in their commanders, and no enthusiasm 
in their cause ; and the consequence was, that whole hosts of them 
deserted to Sulla on the first opportunity. Sulla's soldiers, on the 
contrary, were veterans, who had frequently fought by each other's 
sides, and had acquired that confidence in themselves and in 
their general which frequent victories always give. Still, if 
the Italians had remained faithful to the cause of the Marian 
party, Sulla would hardly have conquered, and therefore one of his 
first cares after landing at Brundusium was to detach them from 
his enemies. For this purpose he would not allow his troops to do 
any injury to the towns or fields of the Italians in his march from 
Brundusium through Calabria and Apulia, and he formed separate 
treaties with many of the Italian towns, by which he secured to 
them all the rights and privileges of Roman citizens which they 
then enjoyed. Among the Italians the Samnites continued to be 
the most formidable enemies of Sulla. They had joined the Marian 
party, not simply with the design of securing the supremacy for the 
latter, but with the hope of conquering Rome by their means, and 
then destroying for ever their hated oppressor. Thus this Civil 
war became merely another phase of the Social war, and the struggle 
between Rome and Siunnium for the supremacy of the peninsula 
was renewed after the subjection of the latter for more than two 
hundred years. 

Sulla marched from Apulia into Campania without meeting with 
any resistance. In Campania be gained his first victory over the 
Consul Xorbanus, who was defeated with great loss, and obliged 
to take refuge in Capua. His colleague Scipio, who was at no 
great distance, willingly accepted a truce which Sulla offered him, 
although Sertorius, the ablest of the Marian generals, warned him 
against entering into any negotiations. His caution was justified by 
the event. By means of bis emissaries Sulla seduced the troops of 
Scipio, who at length finmd himaelf deaerted. b^ «U. \2dsi^ ^RkV^^se^^is^ 
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was taken prisoner in his tent. Snlla, however, dismissed him nn- 
iiijnred. On hearing of this Garho is said to have ohseryed "that 
lio had to contend in Sulla hoth with a lion and a fox, but that the 
fox gave him more trouble/* Many distinguished Romans mean- 
time had taken up arms on behalf of Sulla. Gn. Pompey, the son 
of On. Pompeius Strabo, then only twenty-three years of age, levied 
three legions in Plcenum and the surrounding districts; and Q. 
Metellus Pius, M. Grassus, M. Lucullus, and several others offered 
their services as legates. It was not, however, till the following 
year (b.c. 82) that the struggle was brought to a decisive issue. 
The Gonsuls of this year were Gn. Papirius Garbo and the younger 
Marius ; the former of whom was intrusted with the protection of 
Etruria and Umbria, while the latter had to guard Rome and 
Latium. Sulla appears to have passed the winter at Gampania. 
At the commencement of spring he advanced against the younger 
Marius, who had concentrated all his forces at Sacriportus, and 
defeated him with great loss. Marius took refuge in Pneneste ; 
and Sulla, after leaving Q. Lucretius Otfella with a large force to 
blockade the town, marched with the main body of his army to 
Rome. Marius was resolved not to perish unavenged, and ao- 
cordingly, before Sulla could reach Rome, he sent orders to L. 
Damasippus, the Prsetor, to put to death all his leading opponents. 
His orders were faitlifully obeyed. Q. Mucius Scssvola, the Pontifex 
Maximus and jurist, P. Antistius, L. Domitius, and many other 
distinguished men were butchered, and their corpses thrown into 
the Tiber. Sulla entered the city without opposition, and marched 
against Carbo, who had been previously opposed by Pompey and 
Metellus. The history of this part of tlie war is involved in great 
obscurity. Carbo made two efforts to relieve Praeneste, but failed 
in each ; and, after fighting with various fortune against Pompey, 
Metellus, and Sulla, he at length embarked for Africa, despairing 
of further success in Italy. Meantime Rome had nearly fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. The Samnites and Lucanians under 
Pontius Telesinus and L. Lamponius, after attempting to relieve 
Praeneste, resolved to march straight upon Rome, which had been 
left without any army for its protection. Sulla arrived barely in 
time to save the city. The battle was fought before the Golline 
Gate ; it was long and obstinately contested ; the contest was not 
simply for the supremacy of a party ; the very existence of Rome 
was at stake, for Pontius had declared that he would raze the city 
to the ground. The left wing, where Sulla commanded in person, 
was driven off the field by the vehemence of the enemy's charge ; 
but the success of the right wing, which was commanded by 
CmssuB, enabled Sulla to leatoie Wiq \Mb\.U^ «sid at length gain a 
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complete yictory. Fifty thousand men are said to baye fallen od 
each side. All the most distingnished leaders of the Marian party 
either perished in the engagement, or were taken prisoners and put 
to death. Among these was the brave Samnite Pontins, whose 
bead was cut off and carried under the walls of PrsBueste, thereby 
announcing to the younger Marius that his last hope of succour was 
gone. To the Samnite prisoners Sulla showed no mercy. He was 
resolved to root out of the peninsula those heroic enemies of Bome. 
On the third day after the battle be collected all the Samnite and 
Lucanian prisoners in the Campus Martins, and ordered bis soldiers 
to cut them down. The dying shrieks of so many victims frightened 
the Senators, who had been assembled at the same time by Sidla 
in the temple of Bellona ; but he bade them attend to what he was 
Buying, and not mind what was taking place outside, as he was 
only chastising some rebels. PrsBueste surrendered soon after- 
wards. The Romans in the town were pardoned ; but all the 
Samnites and PrsBuestines were massacred without mercy. The 
younger Marius put an end to his own life. The war in Italy was 
now virtually at an end, for the few towns which still held out had 
no prospect of offering any effectual opposition, and were reduced 
soon afterwards. In other parts of the Roman world the war con- 
tinued still longer, and Sulla did not live to see its completion. 
The armies of the Marian party in Sicily and Africa were subdued by 
Pompey in the course of the same year ; but Sertorius in Spain con- 
tinued to defy all the attempts of the Senate till b.c. 72. 

Sulla was now master of Rome. He had not commenced the 
Civil war, but had been driven to it by the mad ambition of Marius. 
His enemies had attempted to deprive him of the command in the 
Mithridatic war, which had been legally conferred upon him by the 
Senate; and while he was fighting the battles of the Republic 
they had declared him a public enemy, confiscated his property, 
and murdered the most distinguished of his friends and adherents. 
For all these wrongs Sulla had threatened to take the most ample 
vengeance ; and he more than redeemed his word. He resolved to 
extirpate the popular party root and branch. One of his first acts 
was to draw up a list of his enemies who were to be put to death, 
which list was exhibited in the forum to public inspection, and 
called a Proscriptio, It was the first instance of the kind in Roman 
history. All persons in this list were outlaws who might be killed 
by any one with impunity ; their property was confiscated to the 
state; their children and grandchildren lost their votes in the 
comitia, and were excluded from all public offices. Further, all 
who killed a proscribed person, or indicated the place of his con- 
cealment, received two talents as a reward, and whoe^et «.\\fik\^x^ 

Roiae. ^ 
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SQoh a penon was pmiUhed with death. Tenor now reigned, not 
only at Borne, bnt throughout Italy. Fresh lists of the proscribed 
constantly appeared. No one was safe; for Snlla gratified his 
friends by placing in the fatal lists their personal enemies, or 
persons whose property was coveted by his adherents. An estate, 
a house, or even a piece of plate, was to many a man, who belonged 
to no political party, his death-warrant; for, although the con- 
fiscated property belonged to the state, and had to be sold by 
public auction, tiie friends and dependents of Sulla purchased it at 
a nominal price, as no one dared to bid against them. Oftentimes 
Sulla did not require the purchase-money to be paid at all, and in 
many oases he gave such property to his favourites without even 
the formality of a sale. The number of persons who perished by 
the proscriptions amounted to many thousands. At the commence- 
ment of these horrors Sulla had been appointed Dictator. As both 
the Consuls had perished, he caused the Senate to elect Valerius 
Flaccus interrex, and the latter brought before the people a rogatio, 
conferring the Dictatorship upon Sulla, for the purpose of restoring 
order to the Bepublic, and for as long a time as he judged to be 
necessary. Thus the Dictatorship was revived after being in abey- 
ance for more than 120 years, and Sulla obtained absolute power 
over the lives and fortunes of all the citizens. This was towards 
the close of b.c. 81. Sulla's great object in being invested with 
the Dictatorship was to carry into execution in a legal manner the 
great reforms which he meditated in the constitution and the 
administration of jostice, by which he hoped to place the govern- 
ment of the Bepublic on a firm and secure basis. He had no 
intention of abolishing the Bepublic, and consequently he caused 
Consuls to be elected for the following year, b.c. 81, and was 
elected to the office himself in B.C. 80, while he continued to hold 
the Dictatorship. 

At the beginning of B.C. 81 Sulla celebrated a splendid triumph 
on account of his victory over Mithridates. In a speech which he 
delivered to the people at the close of the gorgeous ceremony, he 
claimed for himself the surname of Fdix, as he attributed his suc- 
cess in life to the favour of the gods. All ranks in Bome bowed in 
awe before their master ; and among other marks of distinction 
which were voted to him by the obsequious Senate, a gilt eques- 
trian statue was erected to his honour before the Bostra, bearing 
the inscription "Comelio Sullss Imperatori Felici." 

During the years b.c. 80 and 79 Sulla carried into execution his 

various reforms in the constitution, of which an account is given at 

the end of this chapter. At the same time he established many 

military colonies throughout Italy. The inhabitants of the Italian 
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towns which had fought againet Snlla were deprived of the fall 
Boman franchise which had heen lately conferred upon them; 
their lands were confiscated and given to the soldiers who had 
fonght under him. A great nnmher of these colonies were settled 
in Etmria. They had the strongest interest in upholding the 
institutions of Sulla, since any attempt to invalidate the latter 
would have endangered their newly-acquired possessions But, 
though they were a support to the power of Sulla, they hastened 
the fall of the conmionwealth ; an idle and licentious soldiery 
supplanted an industrious agricultural population; and Catiline 
found nowhere more adherents than among the military colonies of 
Sulla. While Sulla thus established throughout Italy a population 
devoted to his interests, he created at Bome a kind of body-guard 
for his protection by giving the citizenship to a great number 
of slaves belonging to those who had been proscribed by him. The 
slaves thus rewarded are said to have been as many as 10,000, and 
were called Gomelii after him as their patron. 

Sulla had completed his reforms by the beginning of b.c. 79 ; and 
as he longed for the undisturbed enjoyment of his pleasures, he 
resigned his Dictatorship, and declared himself ready to render an 
account of his conduct while in office. This voluntary abdication 
by Sulla of the sovereignty of the Boman world has excited the 
astonishment and admiration of both ancient and modem writers. 
But it is evident that Sulla never contemplated, like Julius CsBsar, 
the establishment of a monarchical form of government ; and it 
must be recollected that he could retire into a private station 
without any fear that attempts would be made against hi^ life or 
his institutions. The ten thousand Gomelii at Bome and his 
veterans stationed throughout Italy, as well as the whole strength 
of the aristocratical party, secured him against all danger. Even 
in his retirement his will was law, and shortly before his death he 
ordered his slaves to strangle a magistrate of one of the towns in 
Italy, because he was a public defaulter. 

After resigning his Dictatorship, Sulla retired to his estate at 
Puteoli, and there, surrounded by the beauties of nature and art, he 
passed the remainder of his life in those literary and sensual enjoy- 
ments in which he had always taken so much pleasure. He died 
in B.C. 78, in the sixtieth year of his age. The immediate cause of 
his death was the rupture of a blood-vessel, but some time before 
he had been suffering from the disgusting disease which is known 
in modem times by the name of Morbus Pediculosus. The Senate, 
faithful to the last, resolved to give him the honour of a public 
funeral. This was, however, opposed by the Consul Lepidus, who 
had resolved to attempt the repeal of Sulla'a lawE*^ bTilik^\^Ns^j6r 
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toi^B power oontinned unshaken eyen after bis death. The Teterans 
were summoned from their colonies, and Q. Catnlos, L. Lncnllos^ 
and On. Pompey placed themselves at their head. Lepidus was 
obliged to give way, and allowed the funeral to take place without 
interruption. It was a gorgeous pageant. The Magistrates, the 
Senate, the Eqnites, the Priests, and the Vestal virgins, as well as 
the veterans, accompanied the funeral procession to the Oampns 
Martins, where the corpse was burnt according to the wish of Sulla 
himself, who feared that his enemies might insult his remains, as he 
had done those of Marius, which had been taken out of the grave 
and thrown into the Anio at his command. It had been previously 
the custom of the Cornelia gens to bury and not bum their dead. 
A monument was erected to Sulla in the Campus Martins, the in- 
scription on which he is said to have composed himself. It stated 
that none of his friends ever did him a kindness, and none of his 
enemies a wrong, without being fully repaid. 

All the reforms of Sulla were effected by means of I^es, which 
were proposed by him in the Comitia Centuriata, and bore the 
general name of Ltqe% Comeliss, They may be divided into four 
classes, laws relating to the constitution, to the ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations, to the administration of justice, and to the improvement of 
public morals. Their general object and design was to restore, as far 
as possible, the ancient Roman constitution, and to give again to the 
Senate and the Nobility that power of which they had been gradually 
deprived by the leaders of the popular party. His constitution did 
not last) because the aristocracy were thoroughly selfish and cor- 
rupt, and exercised the power which Sulla bad intrusted to them 
only for their own aggrandisement. Their shameless conduct soon 
disgusted the provinces as well as the capital ; the people again 
regained their power, but the consequence was an anarchy and not 
a government; and as neither class was fit to rule, they were 
obliged to submit to the dominion of a single man. Thus the 
empire became a necessity to the exhausted Roman world. 

I. Laws relating to the Constitution. — Sulla deprived the Comitia 
Tributa of their legislative and judicial powers; but he allowed 
them to elect the Tribunes, ^diles, Quajstors, and other inferior 
magistrates. This seems to have been the only purpose for which 
they were called together. The Comitia Centuriata, on the other 
hand, were allowed to retain their right of legislation unimpaired. 
He restored, however, the ancient regulation, which had fallen into 
desuetude, that no matter should be brought before them without 
tlie previous sanction of a senatus consultum. 
The Senate had lieen bo much reduced in numbers by the pro- 
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Bciiptiona of Snlla, that he was obliged to fill up the vacandeB by 
the electioQ of three hundred new members. But he made no 
alteration in their duties and functions, as the whole administration 
of the state was in their hands; and he gave them the initiative 
in legislation by requiring a previous senatus consultum respecting 
all measures that were to be submitted to the Comitia, as already 
stated. 

With respect to the magistrates, Sulla increased the number of 
Qu89stors from eight to twenty, and of Praetors from six to eight. 
He renewed the old law that no one should hold the PrsBtorship 
before he had been QusBstor, nor the Consulship before he had 
been Praetor. He also renewed the law that no one should be 
elected to the same magistracy till after the expiration of ten 
years. 

One of the most important of Sulla s reforms related to the Tri- 
bunate, which he deprived of all real power. He took away from 
the Tribunes the right of proposing a rogation of any kind to the 
Tribes, or of impeaching any person before them ; and he appears 
to have limited the right of intercessio to their giving protection 
to private persons against the unjust decisions of magistrates, as, 
for instance, in the enlisting of soldiers. To degrade the Tribunate 
still lower, Sulla enacted that whoever had held this office forfeited 
thereby all right to become a candidate for any of the higher 
cnrule offices, in order that all persons of rank, talent, and wealth, 
might be deterred from holding an office which would be a fatal 
impediment to rising any higher in the state. He also required 
persons to be Senators before they could become Tribunes. 

IL Laufs reUUing to the Ecclesicutical Corporations, — Sulla re- 
pealed the Lex Domitia, which gave to the Gomitia Tributa the 
right of electing the members of the great ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, and restored to the latter the right of co-optatio or self- 
election. At the same time he increased the number of Pontiff 
and Augurs to fifteen respectively. 

III. LaioB relating to the Administration of Justice. — Sulla esta- 
blished permanent courts for the trial of particular offences, in 
each of which a Praetor presided. A precedent for this had been 
given by the Lex Calpumia of the Tribune L. Galpumius Piso, in 
B.C. 149, by which it was enacted that a Praetor should preside at 
all trials for Repetundae during his year of office. This was called 
a Qumstio Perpetua, and nine such Quxstiones Perpetuas were esta- 
blished by Sulla, namely, De Repetundis, Majestatis, De Sicariis 
et Yeneficis, De Parricidio, Peculatus, Ambitus, De Nummis Adul- 
terinis, De Falsis or Testamentaria, and Do Vi P\sib\\t»». ^x^taAsss^- 
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tiofi in civil eaaei was left to the Protor PeregriniiB and the Pnotor 
Urhanus aa before, and the other six Pnetors prended in the 
QoABtiones; bnt aa the latter were more in number than the 
PrsBtors, some of the Pnetora took more than one QuiBstio, or a 
Judex QuflBstionis was appointed. The Prietors, after their elec- 
tion, had to draw lots for their sey^al jurisdictions. Snlla enacted 
that the Judices should be taken exclusively from the Senators, 
and not from the Equites, the latter of whom had possessed this 
privilege, with a few interruptions, from the law of G. Gracchus, 
in B.C. 123. This was a great gain for the aristocracy; since 
the offences for which they were usually brought to trial, 
such as bribery, malversation, and the like, were so commonly 
practised by the whole order, that they were, in most cases, nearly 
certain of acquittal from men who required similar indulgence 
themselves. 

Sulla's reform in the criminal law, the greatest and most enduring 
part of his legislation, belongs to a history at Boman law, and 
cannot be given here. 

rV. Laws reUUing to (he Improvement of PubUo MordU. — Of these 
we have very little information. One of them was a Lex Sum- 
tuaria, which enacted that not more than a certain sum d money 
diould be spent upon entertainments, and also restrained extrava- 
gance in funerals. There was likewise a law of Sulla respecting 
marriage, the provisions of which are quite unknown, as it was 
probably abrogated by the Julian law of Augustus. 
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■ Iht haad of Sulla ; on the rerene that of Q. Pomimni Buftii, bit coUngue in hi* 
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Sdlla WW Bcarcelj dead before mi attempt vae made to orerthrow 
the aiiitoomtioal cooatitDtioa -which he had eatabljahed. The 
CodehI H. LepiduB had already, aa we have Been, endeaToureil to 
prevent the burial of Sulla in the Campoa Martias. He now pro- 
posed to repeal the Dictator's lawa; bnt the other Oonaul, Q. 
GatnlDB, remained dnu to the aristocracy, and offered the most 
BtreuaoDs opposition to the measureE of bis colleagae. Shortlj 
afterwards the Senate ordered Lepidas to repair to Farther GanI, 
which had been assigned to him aa his Province ; bat he availed 
himself of the opportuuity to collect an anny in Etrniia, and at 
the beginning of the foUowiog year marched slrsiglit npon Bome> 
The Senate aBsembled an army, which they placed nnder the com- 
mand of Q. Catalog with Pompey as bia lieutenaut A battle ««a 
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fonght near the Mulvian bridge, in which Lepidos was defeated, 
and, finding it impossible to maintain his footing in Italy, he 
sailed with the remainder of his forces to Sardinia, where he died 
soon afterwards. 

Meantime the remains of the Marian party had fonnd refuge in 
Spain. Q. Sertorius, one of the ablest of their generals, had 
received the government of this country in the year b.o. 82. He 
soon acquired an extraordinary ascendency over the minds of the 
natives, and flattered them with the hope of establishing an inde- 
pendent state which might bid defiance to Bome. His influence 
was enhanced by the superstition of the people. He was accom- 
panied on all occasions by a tame fawn, which they believed to be 
a &miliar spirit. So attached did they become to his person, that 
he found no difficulty in collecting a formidable army, which for 
some years successfully opposed all the power of Bome. After 
defeating several generals whom Sulla had sent against him, he 
had to encounter, in b.o. 79, Q. Metellus, who had been Ck)nsul 
the previous year with Sulla. But Metellus did not fare much 
better than his predecessors; and in b.o. 78 Sertorius was reinforced 
by a considerable body of troops which Perpema carried with him 
into Spain after the defeat of Lepidus. The growing power of 
Sertorius led the Senate to send Pompey to the assistance of Me- 
tellus. Pompey, though only 30 years of age, was already regarded 
as the ablest general of the Bepublic ; and as he played such a 
prominent part in the later history, we may here pause to give a 
brief account of his early career. 

PoBfPEY was born B.C. 106, and was, as we have already seen, the 
son of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, who fought against the Italians in his 
Consulship, b.o. 89. The young Pompey served under his father 
in this war, when he was only 17 years of age, and continued with 
him till his death two years afterwards. He was present at the 
battle of the Golline Gate in b.o. 87, and shortlv afterwards he 
saved the life of his father, and quelled an insurrection of the 
soldiers by his courage and activity. As soon as Sulla had finished 
the Mithridatic war, and was on bis way to Italy, Pompey, instead 
of waiting, like the other leaders of the aristocracy, for the arrival 
of their chief, resolved to share with him the glory of crushing 
the Marian party. Accordingly he proceeded to levy troops in 
Picenum without holding any public office ; and such was his per- 
sonal influence that he was able to raise an army of three legions. 
Before joining Sulla he gained a brilliant victory over the Marian 
generals, and was received by Sulla with the greatest distinction. 
Upon the conclusion of the war in Italy Pompey was sent first 
into Bioilyl and afterwards into Africa, "where the Marian party 
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still held out. His saccess was rapid and decisive. In a few 
months he reduced the whole of Numidia, and, unlike other 
Roman goyemors, abstained from plundering the province. His 
military achievements and his incorruptibility procured him the 
greatest renown, and he returned to Rome covered with glory 
(b.o. 80). Numbers flocked out of the city to meet him ; and the 
Dictator himself, who formed one of the crowd, greeted him with 
the surname of Magnus or the Gbeat, which he bore ever after- 
wards. Sulla at first refused to let him triumph. Hitherto no one 
but a Dictator, Consul, or Praetor, had enjoyed this distinction ; but 
as Pompey insisted upon the honour, Sulla gave way, and the young 
general entered Rome in triumph as a simple Eques, and before 
he had completed his 25th year. 

Pompey again exhibited his power, in promoting, in B.C. 79, the 
election of M. JSmilius Lepidus to the Consulship, in opposition to 
the wishes of Sulla. The latter had now retired from public 
affairs, and contented himself with warning Pompey, as he met him 
returning from the comitia in triumph, " Young man, it is time for 
you not to slumber, for you have strengthened your rival against 
yourself." Lepidus seems to have reckoned upon the support of 
Pompey ; but in this he was disappointed, for Pompey remained 
faithful to the aristocracy, and thus saved his party. He fought 
at the Mulvian bridge against Lepidus, as we have already related, 
and afterwards marched into Cisalpine G^ul against the remains 
of his party. The Senate, who now began to dread Pompey, ordered 
him to disband his army ; but he found various excuses for evading 
this command, as he was anxious to obtain the conmiand of the war 
against Sertorius in Spain. They hesitated, however, to give him 
this opportunity for gaining fresh distinction and additional power ; 
and it was only in consequence of the increasing power of Ser- 
torius, that they at length unwillingly determined to send Pompey 
to Spain, with the title of Proconsul, and with powers equal to 
Metellus. 

Pompey arrived in Spain in b.c. 76. He soon found that he had 
a more formidable enemy to deal with than any he had yet encoun* 
tered. He suffered several defeats, and, though he gained some 
advantages, yet such were his losses that at the end of two years 
he was obliged to send to Rome for reinforcements. The war con- 
tinued three yean longer ; but Sertorius, who had lost some of his 
influence over the Spanish tribes, and who had become an object 
of jealousy to M. Perpema and his principal Roman officers, was 
unable to carry on operations with the same vigour as during 
the two preceding years. Pompey accordingly gained some ad- 
vantages over him, bat the war waa fit^ ^ ii^Tsi ^ ^<sAf6\ «ss^ 
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the genius of Sertoriiu would probably have soon giyen a veiy 
different aspect to affairs, had he not been assassinated by Perpema 
in B.C. 72. Perpema had flattered himself that he should succeed 
to the power of Sertorius ; but he soon found that he had mur- 
dered the only man who was able to save him from ruin. In his 
first battle with Pompey he was completely defeated, his principal 
officers slain, and himself taken prisoner. Anxious to save his life, 
he offered to deliver up to Pompey the papers of Sertorius, con- 
taining letters from many of the leading men at Rome. But 
Pompey refused to see him, and commanded the letters to be 
burnt. The war was now virtually at an end, and the remainder 
of the year was employed in subduing the towns which still held 
out against Pompey. Metellus had taken no part in the final 
struggle with Perpema ; and Pompey thus obtained the credit of 
bringing the war to a conclusion. The people longed for his 
return, that he might deliver Italy from Spartacus and his horde 
of gladiators, who had defeated the Consuls, and were in possessioD 
of a great part of the peninsula. 

A righteous retribution had overtaken the Romans for their love 
of the crael sports of the amphitheatre. The gladiators were 
generally prisoners taken in war, and sold to persons who trained 
them in schools for the Roman games. There was such a school 
at Oapua, and among the gladiators was a Thracian of the name 
of Spartacus, originally a chief of banditti,^ who had been taken 
prisoner by the Romans, and was now destined to be butchered for 
their amusement. Having prevailed upon about 70 of his comrades^ 
he burst out of the school with them, succeeded in obtaining arms, 
and took refuge in the crater of Vesuvius, at that time an extinct 
volcano (b.o. 73). Here he was soon joined by large numbers of 
slaves, who flocked to him from all quarters. He was soon at the 
head of a formidable army. The desolation of the Social and Civil 
Wcu>s had depopulated Italy, while the employment of slave-labour 
fumished Spartacus with an endless supply of soldiers. In addi- 
tion to this, the war with Sertorius was not yet finished, and that 
with Mithridates, of which we shall speak presently, had already 
commenced. For upwards of two years Spartacus was master of 
Italy, which he laid waste from the foot of the Alps to the 
southernmost comer of the peninsula. In b.o. 72 he found himself 
at the head of 100,000 men, and defeated both Consuls. As the 
Consuls of the following year had no military reputation, the con- 
duct of the war was intrusted to the Prsetor, M. Licinius Craasus^ 
who had greatly distinguished himself in the wars of Sulla. He 
bad been rewarded by the Dictator with donations of confiscated 
property, and had accumuValed ^a imoi^'DaA iQ>T^.^al<b. Eix legioiu 
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were now giyen him in addition to the remains of the Oonsnlar 
armies already in the field. The Boman troops were disheartened 
and disorganised hy defeat, hnt Crassns restored discipline by deci- 
mating the soldiers. Spartacus was driyen to the extreme point 
of Bmttimn. Crassos drew strong lines of circnmvallation aronnd 
Bheginm, and by his superior numbers preyented the escape of the 
slayes. Spartacus now attempted to pass oyer to Sicily, where he 
would haye been welcomed by thousands of followers. He Mled 
in the attempt to cross the straits; but at length succeeded in 
forcing his way through the lines of Crassns. The Boman general 
hastened in pursuit, and in Lucania fell in with the main body of 
the fugitiyes. A desperate battle ensued, in which Spartacus 
perished, with the greater part of his followers. About 6000 were 
taken prisoners, whom Crassns impaled on each side of the Appian 
road between Bome and Capua. A body of 5000 made their way 
northwards, whom Pompey met as he was returning from Spain, 
and cut to pieces. Crassns had in reality brought the war to an 
end; but Pompey took the credit to himself, and wrote to the 
Senate, saying, " Crassus, indeed, has defeated the enemy, but I 
haye eztiipated them by the roots.'* 

Pompey and Crassus now approached the city at the head of 
their armies, and each laid claim to the Consulship. Neither of 
them was qualified by the laws of Sulla. Pompey was only in his 
35th year, and had not eyen held the office of Quaestor. Crassus 
was still Praetor, and two years ought to elapse before he could 
become Consul. Pompey, howeyer, agreed to support the claims 
of Crassus, and the Senate dared not offer open o];^)osition to two 
genends at the head of powerful armies., Pompey moreoyer de- 
clared himself the adyocate of the popular rights, and promised to 
restore the Tribunician power Accordingly they were elected 
Consuls for the following year. Pompey entered the city in 
triumph on the 31st of December, b.o. 71, and Crassus enjoyed the 
honour of an oyation. 

The Consulship of Pompey and Crassus (b.o. 70) was memorable 
for the repeal of the most important portioni> of Sulla's constitu- 
tional reforms. One of Pompey's first acts was to redeem the 
pledge he had giyen to the people, by bringing forward a law for 
the restoration of the Tribunician power. The law was passed 
with little opposition ; for the Senate felt that it was worse than 
useless to contend against Pompey, supported as he was by the 
popular enthusiasm and by his troops, which were still in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city. He also struck another 
blow at the aristocracy. By one of Sulla's laws the Judices 
during the last ten years had been Qh»wsk tKsa^ ^^ ^^soa^si 
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The corraption and TenaBty of the Utter in the admiiiiitiBtuni of 
jnitice had excited such general iitdigastioa that some change mu 
clamotatulj demanded by the people. Accordingly, the Fnetor 
I4. Anreliiu Cotta, with the approbation of Pompey, proposed * 
law b; which the Jodice* were to be taken in fatnre from the 
Senate, Equitee. and Tribmii £rarii, the latter piobahlj rc^re- 
•enting the wealthier members of the third order in the rtale. 
Thii law was likewiie carried ; bnt it did not improre the parity 
of the ftdminittratioD of jiuttice, mnce corruption was not con- 
fined to the eeitator^ but perraded all clasaea of the commimi^ 
alike. Pompey had thus broken with the aristocracy, and had 
become the great popular hero. In carrying both theae meaenres 
be wa« strongly lopported by Ctemi, who, though he was rapidly 
liting in popular favoar, could as yet only hope to weaken the 
power of the aristocracy Uirough Pompej's means. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

THIRD OB OBXAI. UITHBIDATIO WAS. B.C. 74-^1. 

When Snllo returned to Italy after the First Mithridatic War, lie 
left I.. Mnrena. vitb two legions, to bold the command In Asia. 
Mnrena, who was eager for some opportunity of oamEng the honour 
of a triumph, pretending that Mithridates had not jet evacuated 
the whole of Cappadocia, not only marched into that country, but 
even cioBaed the Hslya, and laid waste the plains of Pontua iteelf 
(B.C. 83). To this flagrant breach of the treaty bo lately coDcloded 
the Roman general was in greet meoaure instigated by Archelans, 
who, finding himself regarded with mapicion by Mithridates, had 
consulted his safety by Sight, and was received with the utmost 
honours by the Bomans. Mithridates, who was nholly unprepared 
to renew the coutest with Rome, offered no oppoaitioii to the 
progress of Murenaj but finding that general disregard his re- 
monstrance^ he sent to Rome to complain of bis aggresdou. 
When, in the following spring (B.C. 82), he saw Mnrena pre- 
paring to renew bis hostile incnrBione, he at once determinad to 
oppose him by force, and assembled a large army, with which he 
met the Koman general on the banks of the Halya. The action 
that enaned terminated in the complete victory of the king ; and 
Mnrena, with diEBcnltj, effected Lis retreat into Phrygia, leaving 
Cappadocia at the mercy of Mithridates, who quiokly overran the 
whole province. Shortly afterwards A. Gabinias arrived in Asia, 
bringing peremptory orders from Sulla to Murena to dedst from 
hostilities; whereupon Mithridates once more consented to evaca- 
ate Cappadocia. Thus ended what is commonly called the Second 
Mithridatic War. 

Notwithstanding tbe interpodtioa of Bulla, Hitbridatea was veil 
aware that the peace between him and Borne was in (eat <»\V') 
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Bospension of hostilities; and that the haughty Bepnblio would 
neyer suffer the massacre of her citizens in Asia to remain ulti- 
mately unpunished. Hence all his efforts were directed towards 
the formation of an army capable of contending, not only in 
numbers but in discipline, with those of Bome ; and with this 
view he armed his barbarian troops after the Roman fashion, and 
endeayoured to train them up in that discipline of which he had 
so strongly felt the effect in the preceding contest. In these 
attempts he was doubtless assisted by the refugees of the Marian 
party, who had accompanied Fimbria into Asia, and on the defeat 
of that general by Sulla had taken refuge with the king of 
Pontus. At their instigation also Mithridates sent an embassy to 
Sertorius, who was still maintaining his ground in Spain, and con- 
cluded an alliance with him against their common enemies. But 
it was the death of Nicomedes m., king of Bithynia, at the begin- 
ning of B.C. 74, that brought matters to a crisis, and became the 
immediate occasion of the war which both parties had long felt to 
be inevitable. That monarch left his dominions by will to the 
Boman people ; and Bithynia was accordingly declared a Boman 
proyince : but Mithridates asserted that the late king had left a 
legitimate son by his wife Nysa, whose pretensions he immediately 
prepared to support by his arms. 

The forces with which Mithridates was now prepared to take 
the field were such as might inspire him with no unreasonable 
confidence of victory. He had assembled an army of 120,000 foot- 
soldiers, armed and disciplined in the Boman manner, and 16,000 
horse, besides a hundred scythed chariots. His fieet also was so 
far superior to any that the Bomans could oppose to him, as to 
give him the almost undisputed command of the sea. These 
preparations, however, appear to have delayed him so long that 
the season was far advanced before he was able to take the field, 
and both the Boman Consuls, L. Licinius LucuUus and M. 
Aurelius Cotta, had arrived in Asia. Neither of tbem, however, 
was able to oppose his first irruption ; he traversed almost the 
whole of Bithynia without encountering any resistance ; and when 
at length Cotta ventured to give him battle under the walls of 
Chalcedon, his army and fleet were totally defeated. Mithridates 
now proceeded to lay siege to Cyzicus both by sea and land. 
But Lucullus, who had advanced from Phrygia to the relief of 
Cotta, and followed Mithridates to Cyzicus, took possession of an 
advantageous position near the camp of the king, where he 
almost entirely cut him off from receiving supplies by land, while 
the storms of the winter prevented him from depending on those 
by sea. Hence ii was not long before fSftmine began to make itself 
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felt in the eamp of IGthiidatea ; aad all hii anaolts vpon the 
citj haTing been foiled by the eoiusge and Tssolation of tbe 
besieged, be wa« at length compelled (early in the year B.C. 73) 
to abandon the eoterpiise and raise the siege. In Ua retreat he 
was repeatedly attacked by the Boman general, and suffered very 
heavy 1m8 at the paosago of the Aaepus and Oranicns. Sj the 
eloae of tbe year the great atinj with which he bad commmced 
the war waa annihilated ; and he was not only compelled to retire 
into his own dominions, but was without tbe means of oppodug tbe 
advance of Lnoollaa into tbe heart of Pontne itselC But he now 
again set to wodc with indefatigable actiTity to raise a treth army ; 
and while he left the whole of the eea-coaet of Pontns open to the 
invadersi he established himself in tbe interior at Cabira. Here 
he waa again defeated by Lacnllas ; and dequtiring of opposing . 
the brther progress of tbe Romans, be fled into Armenia to claim 
the protection and asnstance of his Bon-in-law Tigraned. 




Coin ot ngmut. 

Tigranea was at this moment tbe most powertbl monarch of 

Asia, bnt he appears to have been nnwilling to engage openly In 
war with Rome ; and on this accoaut, while he received tha 
fngitive monarch in a friendly manner, he lefilBed to admit him 
to his presence, and showed no disposition to attempt his restma- 
tion. Bat tbe arrogance of tbe Romans brought about a change in 
bis policy ; and Xigranes, offended at tha hangb^ conduct of 
Appius Clandins. whom Lucallos bad sent to demand tbe sur- 
render of Mitbridatea, not only refOsed this request, but determined 
at once to prepare for war. 

'While Lncullus was waiting for the return of Claudius, he 
devoted his attention to tbe settlemeat of the aSairs of Ada, 
which was suSbring severely from the oppressions of the farmers 
of the public taxes. By various judicious regulations he put a 
stop to their exaction^ and earned the gratitude of the cities of 
Asia; but at the same time he brought upon himself the onmi^ 
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of the Eqnites, who were the fanners of the reyenne. They were 
load against him in their complaints at Borne, and by their con- 
tinued clamours undoubtedly prepared the way for his ultimate 
recall. 

Meanwhile community of interests betweeen Mithridates and 
Tigranes had led to a complete reconciliation between them ; and 
the Pontic king, who had spent a year and eight months in the 
dominions of his son-in-law without being admitted to a personal 
interview, was now made to participate in all the councils of 
Tigranes, and appointed to levy an army to unite in the war. But 
it was in vain that in the ensuing campaign (b.c. 69) he urged 
upon his son-in-law the lessons of his own experience, and advised 
him to shun a regular action with Lucullus : Tigranes, confident 
in the multitude of his forces, gave battle at Tigranocerta, and was 
defeated, before Mithridates had been able to join him. But this 
disaster, so precisely in accordance with the warnings of Mithri- 
dates, served to raise the latter so high in the estimation of 
Tigranes, that from this time forward the whole conduct of the 
war was intrusted to the direction of the king of Pontus. 

In the following summer (b.c. 68) Lucullus crossed the Taurus, 
penetrated into the heart of Armenia, and again defeated the allied 
monarchs near the city of Artaxata. But the early severity of the 
season, and the discontent of his own troops, checked the farther 
advance of the Koman general, who turned aside into Mesopotamia. 
Here Mithridates left him to lay siege to the fortress of Nisibis, 
which was supposed to be impregnable, while he himself took ad- 
vantage of his absence to invade Pontus, at the head of a large 
army, and endeavour to regain possession of his former dominions. 
The defence of Pontus was confided to Fabius, one of the lieu- 
tenants of Lucullus , but the oppression of the Romans had excited 
a general spirit of disaffection, and the people crowded around the 
standard of Mithridates. Fabius was totally defeated, and com- 
pelled to shut himself up in the fortress of Cabira. In the follow- 
ing spring (B.C. 67) Triarius, another of the Boman generals, was 
also defeated with immense loss. The blow was one of the severest 
which the Boman arms had sustained for a long period : 7000 of 
their troops fell, among whom were an unprecedented niunber of 
officers ; and their camp itself was taken. 

The advance of Lucullus himself from Mesopotamia prevented 
Mithridates from following up his advantage, and he withdrew into 
Lesser Armenia, where he took up a strong position to await the 
approach of Tigranes. But the further proceedings of Lucullus 
were paralysed by the mutinous and disaffected spirit of his own 
soldieiB. Their discontenta weie fostered by P. Clodius, whose tur- 
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bnlent and restless spirit already showed itself in its full force, and 
were encouraged by reports from Rome, where the demagogues who 
were favourable to Pompey, or had been gained over by the Eques- 
trian party, were loud in their clamours against Lucullus. They 
accused him of protracting the war for his own personal objects, 
either of ambition or avarice ; and the soldiery, whose appetite for 
plunder had been often checked by Lucullus, readily joined in 
the outcry. Accordingly, on the arrival of Tigranes, the two 
monarchs found themselves able to overrun almost the whole of 
Pontus and Cappadocia without opposition. 

Such was the state of affairs when ten legates arrived in Asia to 
reduce Pontus to the form of a Roman province ; and they had in 
consequence to report to the Senate that the country supposed to 
be conquered was again in the hands of the enemy. The adver- 
saries of Lucullus naturally availed themselves of so* favourable 
an occasion, and a decree was passed transferring to M. Acilius 
Glabrio, one of the Consuls for the year, the province of Bithynia^ 
and the command against Mithridates. But Glabrio was wholly 
incompetent for the task assigned to him. On arriving in Bithynia 
he made no attempt to assume the command, but remained within 
the confines of his province, while he still further embarrassed the 
position of Lucullus by issuing proclamations to his soldiers, 
announcing to them that their general was superseded, and re- 
leasing them from their obedience. Before the close of the year 
(b.o. 67) Lucullus had the mortification of seeing Mithridates 
established once more in the possession of his hereditary do- 
minions. But it was still more galling to his feelings when, in the 
spring of the following year (b.c. 66), he was called upon to resign 
the command to Pompey, who had just brought to a successful 
termination the war against the pirates. 

The Mediterranean sea had long been swarming with pirates. 
Frdm the earliest times piracy has more or less prevailed in this 
sea, which, lying between three continents, and abounding with 
numerous creeks and islands, presents at the same time both the 
greatest temptations and the greatest facilities for piratical pur^ 
suits. Moreover, in consequence of the Social and Civil wars, and 
the absence of any fleet to preserve order upon the sea, piracy had 
reached an alarming height. The pirates possessed fleets in all 
parts of the Mediterranean, were in the habit of plundering the 
most wealthy cities on the coasts, and had at length carried their 
audacity so fiEir as to make descents upon the Appian road, and 
carry off Roman magistrates, with their lictors. All communica- 
tion between Rome and the provinces was cut off, or at least 
rendered extremely dangeioiis; the fleets of com-veMeUk niQaii. 
Bom. ^ 
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which Borne to a great extent depended for its sabsistence, could 
not reach the city, and the price of proyisions in consequence rose 
enormously. Such a state of things had become intolerable, and 
all eyes were now directed to Pompey. At the beginning of b.c. 67 
the Tribune A. Gabinius, brought forward a bill which was in- 
tended to give Pompey almost absolute authority over the greater 
part of the Boman world. It proposed that the people should elect 
a man with consular rank, who should possess unlimited power for 
three years over the whole of the Mediterranean, a fleet of 200 ships^ 
with as many soldiers and sailors as he thought necessary, and 
6000 Attic talents. The bill did not name Pompey, but it was clear 
who was meant. The aristocracy were in the utmost alarm, and 
in the Senate Csssar was almost the only person who came forward in 
its support. Party-spirit ran to such a height that the most serious 
riots ensued. Even Pompey himself was threatened by the Consul, 
'* If you emulate Bomulus, you will not escape the end of Bomulus." 
Q. Catulus and Q. Hortensius spoke against the bill with great 
eloquence, but with no effect. On the day that the bill was passed 
the price of provisions at Bome immediately fell, a fauct which 
showed the immense confldence which all parties placed in the 
military abilities of Pompey. 

Pompey*s plans were formed with great skill, and were crowned 
with complete success. He stationed his lieutenants with different 
squetdrons in yarlous parts of the Mediterranean to prevent the 
pirates from uniting, and to hunt them out of the various bays and 
creeks in which they concealed themselves; while, at the same 
time, he swept the middle of the sea with the main body of his 
fleet, and chased them eastwards. In forty days he drove the 
pirates out of the western seas, and restored communication between 
Spain, Africa, and Italy. After then remaining a short time in 
Italy, he sailed from Brundusium; cleared the seas as he went 
along ; and forced the pirates to the Cilician coast. Here the*de- 
cisive action was fought; the pirates were defeated; and more 
than 20,000 prisoners fell into his hands. Those on whom most 
reliance could be placed were distributed among the small and 
depopulated cities of Cilicia, and a large number were settled at 
Soli, which was henceforward called Pompeiopolis. The second 
part of this campaign occupied only forty-nine days, and the 
whole war was brought to a conclusion in the course of three 
months. Pompey remained in Cilicia during the remainder of this 
year, and the beginning of the one following. Meantime the Tribune 
C. Manilius brought forward a bill (b.o. 66) giving to Pompey the 
command of the war against Mithridates, with unlimited power 
over th§ army and the fleet in the East, and with the rights of a 
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Proconfiul in the whole of Asia as far as Annenia. As his Pro- 
consular power already extended over all the coasts and islands of 
the Mediterranean in virtue of the Gkibinian law, this new measure 
virtually placed almost the whole of the Roman dominions in his 
hands. But there was no power, however excessive, which the 
people were not ready to intrust to their favourite hero ; and the 
bill was accordingly passed, notwithstanding the opposition of 
Hortensius, Gatulus, and the aristocratical party. Cicero advo- 
cated the measure in an oration which has come down to us (^Pro 
Lege ManUia), and Ciesar likewise supported it with his growing 
popularity and influence. 

On receiving intelligence of this new appointment, Pompey 
immediately crossed the Taurus, and took the command of the 
army from Lucullus. 

The power of Mithridates had been broken by the previous 
victories of Lucullus, and the successes which the king had 
gained lately were only of a temporary nature, mainly owing to 
the disorganisation of the Boman army. In the plan of the 
campaign Pompey displayed great military skill. One of his first 
measures was to secure iiie alliance of the Parthian king, which 
not only deprived Mithridates of all hopes of succour from that 
quarter, but likewise cut him off from all assistance from the 
Armenian king Tigranes, who was now obliged to look to the 
safety of his own dominions. Pompey next stationed his fleet in 
different squadrons along the coasts of Asia Minor, in order to 
deprive Mithridates of all communication from the sea, and he 
then proceeded in person at the head of his land-forces against the 
king. Thus thrown back upon his own resources, Mithridates sued 
for peace, but, as Pompey would hear of nothing but unqualified 
submission, the negotiation was broken off. The king was still at 
the head of 30,000 foot and 2000 horse, but he knew too well the 
strength of a Boman army to venture an engagement with these 
forces, and accordingly withdrew gradually to the frontiers of 
Armenia. For a long time he succeeded in avoiding a battle, but 
he was at length surprised by Pompey in Lesser Armenia, as he 
was marching through a narrow pass. The battle was soon 
decided; the king lost the greater number of his troops, and 
escaped with only a few horsemen to the fortress of Synorium, on 
the borders of the Greater Armenia. Here he again collected a 
considerable force ; but as Tigranes refused to admit him into his 
dominions, because he suspected him of fomenting the intrigues of 
his son against him, Mithridates had no alternative bmt to take 
refrige in his own distant dominions in the CimmeriaD Boflporos. 
To reach them he had to maxoh thsoT^eyiC^<i2&^«&i^.^c^^s^^^ 
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wftj through fbe wild and barbaroiis tribef that occiqded the 
oonntiy between the Gaocasos and the Enxine. He succeeded, 
howeTer, in this arduoos enterprise, and reached the BoqK>nis in 
■afetj in the course of next year. Pompej abandoned at present 
all thoughts of foUo?ring the fugitive king, and resolved at omee to 
attack Tigianes, who was now the more formidable of the two 
monarchs. 

On entering Armenia Pompej met with no opposition. He was 
joined bj the young Tigranes, who had revolted against his father, 
and all the cities submitted to them on their approach. When the 
Bomans drew near to Artazata, the king, deserted by his army and 
his court, went out to meet Pompey, and threw himself before him 
as a suppliant. Pompey received him with kindness, acknowledged 
him as king of Armenia, and demanded only the payment of 6000 
talents. His foreign possessions, however, in Syria, Phosnicia, 
Oilicia, Cktlatia* and Cappadocia, which had been conquered by Lq- 
cuUus, were to belong to the Bomans. To his son Tigranes, Sophene 
and Gk>rdyene were given as an independent kingdom ; but as the 
young prince was discontented with this arrangement, and even 
Tentured to utter threats, Pompey had him arrested, and kept him 
in chains to grace his triumph. 

After thus settling the afiairs of Armenia, Pompey proceeded 
northwards in pursuit of Mithridates. But the season was so 
fiur advanced that he took up his winter-quarters on the banks 
of the river Gyrus. Early in the spring (b.c. 65) he resumed his 
march northwards, and advanced as far as the river Phasis, but, 
obtaining here more certain information of the movements of 
Mithridates, and of the wild and inaccessible nature of the country 
through which he would have to march in order to reach the king; 
he retraced his steps, and led his troops into winter-quarters at 
Amisus, on the Euzine. He now reduced Pontus to the form of 
a Boman province. 

In B.C. 64 Pompey marched into Byria, where he d^>06ed 
Antiochus Asiaticus, and made the country a Boman province. 
He likewise compelled the neighbouring princes, who had esta- 
blished independent kingdoms on the ruins of the Syrian empire, 
to submit to the Boman dominion. The whole of this year was 
occupied with the settlement of Syria and the adjacent countries. 

Kext year (b.c. 63) Pompey advanced farther south, in order to 
establish the Boman supremacy in Phoenicia, Coele-Syria, and 
Palestina The latter country was at this time distracted by a 
oivilwar between Hyrcanus'and Aristobulus. Pompey espoused 
the Bide of Hyrcanus ; and Aristobulus surrendered himself to 
Pca^pejr, when the latter had ad^ttnoed. lyeax \fi Jerusalem. But 
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the Jews refused to follow the example of their king ; and it was 
not till after a siege of three months that the city was taken. 
Pompey entered the Holy of Holies, the first time that any human 
being, except the high-priest, had penetrated into this sacred spot 
He reinstated Hyrcanus in the high-priesthood, but compelled him 
to pay an annual tribute to Bome ; Aristobulus accompanied him 
as a prisoner. It was during this war in Palestine that Pompey 
received intelligence of the death of Mithridates. 

During the last two years Mithridates had been making the 
most extensive preparations for a renewal of the contest. He had 
conceived the daring project of marching round the north and west 
coasts of the Euxine, and penetrating even into Italy. With these 
views, he was busily engaged in assembling such a fleet and army 
as would be sufficient for an enterprise of this magnitude. But 
his proceedings were delayed by a long and painM illness, which 
incapacitated him for any personal exertion. At length, how- 
ever, his preparations were completed, and he found himself at the 
head of an army of 36,000 men and a considerable fleet. But 
during his illness disaffection had made rapid progress among his 
followers. The full extent of his schemes was probably com- 
municated to few ; but enough had transpired to alarm the multi- 
tude ; and a formidable conspiracy was organised by Phamaces, 
the favourite son of Mithridates. He was quickly joined both by 
the whole army and the citizens of Panticapseum, who unanimously 
proclaimed him king; and Mithridates saw that no choice re- 
mained to him but death or captivity. Hereupon he took poison, 
which he constantly carried with him; but his constitution had 
been so long inured to antidotes, that it did not produce the 
desired effect, and he was compelled to call in the assistance of 
one of his Gaulish mercenaries to despatch him with his sword. 

Pompey now devoted his attention to the settlement of affairs in 
Asia. He confirmed Phamaces, the son of Mithridates, in the 
possession of the kingdom of Bosporus; Deiotarus, tetnurch of 
Galatia, was rewarded with an extension of territory ; and Ario- 
barzanes, king of Cappadocia, was restored to his kingdom. After 
an absence of seven years Pompey arrived in Italy towards the 
end of B.C. 62. His arrival had been long looked for by all 
parties with various feelings of hope and fear. It was felt that 
at the head of his victorious, troops he could easily play the 
part of Sulla, and become the ruler of the state. Important events 
had taken place at Rome during the absence of Pompey, of which 
it IB neoeasaiy to give an account before following him to the city. 




OHAPTEB IIXI. 

IXTEBHAL HIBTDBT, PBOU THE COttaULSHIP OF FOKPET AND 
OBASeUB TO THE BETDBH OP POlfPET FBOH THE EAST. — THB 
CONSPIOACT OP CATIUNB. B.C. 69-61. 

NoTWiTHSTAHDiNa the rettoration of tbe Tribtinate and the alten- 
tion in the jndicUl power in Fompej'E Coiunlahip, the popular 
pari; had received such a severe blow daring Salla's anpreEoacj, 
that the BxiBlocrecy gtill retained the chief poUticalinBuence during 
Fompeja abaeDce in the !East Bnt meantime a new leader of the 
popular party bad been rapidly cieing into notice, who was destined 
not only to cnuh the ariBtoctacy, but to overthrow the Bepnblio 
and become tbe ondispnted mastei of the Roman worid. 

0. JuLiDB CxsAB, who was deeeended from an old Patrician 
family, wag aii years yonnger than Pompey. haviD); be«n bom in 
B.C. 100. He waa cIoboIj connected with the popolar party by the 
marriage of hi« annt Julia with the great Marina, and he hunaelf 
iDAtriad, et aa earl; age,,Ooiae^ia, ttie dan^Uat <if CLnna, the moet 
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distinguished of the Marian leaders. Solla commanded him to 
divorce his wife, and on his refusal he was included in the list of 
the proscription. The Vestal virgins and his friends with difiSculty 
obtained his pardon from the Dictator, who observed, when they 
pleaded his yonth and insignificance, "that that boy would some 
day or another be the ruin of the aristocracy, for that there were 
nauy Mariuses in him." 

This was the first proof which Giesar gave of the resolution and 
decision of character which distinguished him throughout life. 
He went to Asia in b.c. 81, where he served his first campaign 
under M. Minucius Thermus, and was rewarded, at the siege of 
Mitylene, with a civic crown for saving the life of a fellow-soldier. 
On his return to Rome he accused (b.c. 77) Gn. Dolabella of ex- 
tortion in his province of Macedonia. Dolabella was acquitted by 
the senatorial judges ; but Csssar gained great reputation by this 
prosecution, and showed that he possessed powers of oratory which 
bade fair to place him among the foremost speakers at Rome. To 
reader himself still more perfect in oratory, he went to Rhodes, 
which was then celebrated for its school of rhetoric, but in his voy- 
age thither he was captured by pirates, with whom the seas of the 
Mediterranean then swarmed. In this island he was detained by 
them till he could obtain fifty talents from the neighbouring cities 
for his ransom. Immediately on obtaining his liberty, he manned 
some Milesian vessels, overpowered the pirates, and conducted 
them as prisoners to Pergamus, where he shortiy afterwards 
crucified them — a punishment he had frequentiy threatened them 
with in sport when he was their prisoner. He then repaired to 
Rhodes, where he studied under Apollonius for a short time, but 
soon afterwards crossed over into Asia, on the outbreak of the 
Mithridatic war in b.c. 74. Here, although he held no poblio 
ofBice, he collected troops on his own authority, and repulsed the 
commander of the king, and then returned to Rome in the same 
year, in consequence of having been elected pontiff during his ab- 
sence. His affable manners, and still more his unbounded liber- 
ality, won the hearts of the people. 

Gffisar obtained the Qusstorship in b.c. 68. In this year he lost his 
aunt Julia, the widow of Marius, and his own wife Gomelia. He 
pronounced orations over both of them in the forum, in which he 
took the opportunity of passing a panegyric upon the former leaders 
of the popular parly. At the funeral of his aunt he caused the 
images of Marius to be carried in the procession : they were 
welcomed with loud acclamations by the people, who were de- 
lighted to see their fonner favourite brought, as it were, into 
public again. 
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C»Bar wannly supported the Gabinian and Hanilian Lawa, 
which bestowed upon Pompey the command against the pirates 
and Mithridates. These measures, as we have already seen, were 
opposed by the aristocracy, and widened still farther the breach 
between them and Pompey. In B.C. 65 CsBsar was Curale .£dile 
along with M. Bibulus, and still further increased his popularity 
by the splendid games which he exhibited. He now took a step 
which openly proclaimed him the leader of the Marian party. H« 
caused the statues of Marius and the Cimbrian trophies, whick 
had been all destroyed by Sulla, to be privately restored and placed 
at night in the Capitol. In the morning the city was in the highest 
state of excitement; the veterans of Marius cried with joy at 
beholding his countenance once more, and greeted Gtesar with 
shouts of applause. Q. Catulus brought the conduct of Ciesir 
before the notice of the Senate, but the popular excitement was lo 
great that they thought it better to let the matter drop. 

In CiBsar's ^dileship the first Catilinarian conspiracy occurred, 
and from this time his histoiy forms a portion of that of the times. 
But before passing on, the early life of another distinguished man, 
the greatest of Boman orators, also claims our notice. 

M. TuLLius CiCEBO was bom at Arpinum in b.o. 106, and con- 
sequently in the same year as Pompey. His father was of the 
Equestrian order, and lived upon his hereditary estate near Arpi- 
num, but none of his ancestors had ever held any of the offices of 
state. Cicero was therefore, according to the Boman phraseology, 
a New Man (see p. 128). He served his first and only campaign in 
the Social War (b.c. 89), and in the troubled times which followed 
he gave himself up with indefatigable perseverance to those studies 
which were essential to his success as a lawyer and orator. When 
tranquillity was restored by the final discomfiture of the Marian 
party he came forward as a pleader at the age of twenty-five. The 
first of his extant speeches in a civil suit is that for P. Quintius 
(B.C. 81) ; the first delivered upon a criminal trial was that in de- 
fence of Sex. Boscius of Ameria, who was charged with parricide 
by Chrysogonus, a freedman of Sulla, supported, as it was under- 
stood, by the influence of his patron. In consequence of the failure 
of his health Cicero quitted Borne in B.C. 79 and spent two years 
in study in the philosophical and rhetorical schools of Athens 
and Asia Minor. On his return to the city he forthwith took his 
station in the foremost rank of judicial orators, and ere long stood 
alone in acknowledged preeminence; his most formidable rivals 
— Hortensius, eight years his senior, and C. Aurelius Cotta, who 
had long been kings of the bar — Shaving been foroedt after a short 
but sharp contest for supremacy, to yVeYd. 
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Cicero's reputation and popularity already stood so high that be 
was elected Quaestor (b.c. 76), although, comparatively speaking, a 
stranger, and certainly unsupported by any powerful family-inte- 
rest. He served in Sicily under Sex. Peducaeus, Praetor of Lily- 
baeum. In B.C. 70 he gained great renown by his impeachment of 
Yerres for his oppression of the Sicilians, whom he had ruled as 
Praetor of Syracuse for the space of three years (b.c. 73-71). The 
most strenuous exertions were made by Yerres, backed by some of 
the most powerful families, to wrest the case out of the hands of 
Cicero, who however defeated the attempt ; and having demanded 
and been allowed 110 days for the purpose of collecting evidence, 
he instantly set out for Sicily, which he traversed in less than 
two months, and returned attended by all the neccessary witnesses. 
Another desperate effort was made by Hortensius, now Consul- 
elect, who was counsel for the defendant, to raise up obstacles 
which might have the effect of delaying the trial until the com- 
mencement of the following year ; but here again he was defeated 
by the promptitude and decision of his opponent, who opened the 
case very briefly, proceeded at once to the examination of the wit- 
nesses and the production of the depositions and other papers, 
which taken together constituted a mass of testimony so decisive 
that Yerres gave up the contest as hopeless, and retired at once 
into exile without attempting any defence. The full pleadings, 
however, which were to have been delivered, had the trial been 
permitted to run its ordinary course, were subsequently published 
by Cicero. 

In B.o. 69 Cicero was iEdile tmd in 66 Praetor. In the latter 
year he delivered his celebrated address to the people in favour of 
the Manilian Law. Having now the Consulship in view, and know- 
ing that, as a new man, he must expect the most determined opposi- 
tion from the Nobles, he resolved to throw himself into the arms 
of the popular party, and to secure the friendship of Pompey, now 
certaiidy the most important person in the Bepublic. 

In the following year (b.c. 65) the first conspiracy of Catiline 
occurred. The circumstances of the times were favourable to a 
bold and unprincipled adventurer. A wide-spread feeling of dis- 
affection extended over the whole of Italy. The veterans of Sulla 
had already squandered their ill-gotten wealth, and lo^ed for a 
renewal of those scenes of blood which they had found so profit- 
able. The multitudes whose estates had been confiscated and 
whose relations had been proscribed were eagerly watching for 
any movement which might give them a chance of becoming 
robbers and murderers in their turn. The younger nobility, as 
a classy yretQ thoroughly demoialized, lot \.Yi<b IQs»^.\Aa^\M3^srQss^^. 
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in fortune aa well as in &me, and eager for an j change which 
might relieve them from their emhacrassmenta. The rabble were 
restless and discontented, filled with envy and hatred against the 
rich and powerfuL Never was the executive weaker. The Senate 
and Magistrates were wasting their energies in petty disputes, 
indifferent to the interests of the Bepnblic. Pompey, at the head 
of all the best troops of the Bepnblic, was prosecuting a long-pro- 
tracted war in the East; there was no azmy in Italy, where all 
was hushed in a treacherous calm. 

Of the profligate nobles at this time none was moro profligate 
than L. Sebqius Catilina He was the descendant of an ancient 
patrician family which had sunk into poverty, and he first appears 
in history as a ssealous partizan of Sulla. During the horrors of 
the proscription he killed his brother-in-law, Q. Csdcilius, and is 
said to have murdered even his own brother. £Us youth was spent 
in the open indulgence of every vice ; and it was believed that he 
had made away with his first wife and afterwards with his son in 
order that he might marry the profligate Aurelia Orestilla, who 
objected to the presence of a grown-up step-child. Notwithstand- 
ing these crimes he acquired great popularity among the younger 
nobles by his agreeable address and his zeal in ministering to their 
pleasures. He possessed extraordinary powers of mind and body, 
and all who came in contact with him submitted more or less to 
the ascendency of his genius. He was Prsetor in b.o. 68; was 
Qovemor of AMca during the following year; and returned to 
Borne in B.C. 66 in order to press his suit for the Consulship. The 
election for b.c. 65 was carried by P. Autronius Psstus and P. Cor- 
nelius Sulla, both of whom were soon after convicted of bribeiy, and 
their places supplied by their competitors and accusers, L. Aurolius 
Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatus. Catiline, who was desirous of 
becoming a candidate, had been disqualified in consequence of an 
impeachment for oppression in his province preferred by P. Clodius 
Pulcher. Exasperated by their disappointment, Autronius and 
Catiline formed a project, along with Cn. Calpurnius Piso, another 
profligate young nobleman, to murder the new Consuls upon the 
first of January when offering up their vows in the Capitol, after 
which Autronius and Catiline were to seize the fasces, and Piso 
was to be despatched with an army to occupy the Spains. This 
extraordinary design is said to have been frustrated solely by the 
impatience of Catiline, who gave the signal prematurely beforo the 
whole of the armed agents had assembled. 

Encouraged rather than disheartened by a fiedluro which had so 

nearly proved a triumph, Catiline was soon after left completely 

unfettered hj his acquittal upon tnal lot «s.Vn>sisa»i^ ^ \<«ffiQlt 
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secured by the liberal bribes administered to the accuser as well 
as to the jury. From this time he proceeded more systematically, 
and enlisted a more numerous body of supporters. In the course 
of B.O. 64 he had enrolled several senators in his ranks, among 
others P. Cornelius Lentulus Bura, who had been Consul in b.o. 71, 
and C. Cornelius Cethegus, distinguished throughout by his im- 
petuosity and sanguinary violence. He proposed that all debts 
should be cancelled, that the most wealthy citizens should be pro- 
scribed, and that all offices of honour and emolument should be 
divided among his associates. He confidently anticipated that he 
should be elected Consul for the next year along with C. Antonius, 
having formed a coalition with him for the purpose of excluding 
Cicero. The orator, however, was supported, not only by the Equites 
and Pompey's friends, but even by the Senate, who, though disliking 
a New Man, were compelled to give him their support in order to 
exclude Catihne. The consequence was that Cicero and Antonius 
were returned, the former nearly unanimously, the latter by a small 
majority over Catiline. As soon as Cicero entered upon his Consul- 
ship he renounced his connexion with the popular party, and became 
a staunch supporter of the aristocracy. He successfully opposed 
an agrarian law proposed by the Tribune Kullus, and defended C. 
Babirius, who was now accused by the Tribune Labienus of hav- 
ing been concerned in the death of Batuminus nearly forty years be- 
fore. Cffisar took an active part in both these proceedings. But 
the attention of Cicero was mainly directed to Catiline's conspiracy. 
He gained over his colleague Antonius by resigning to him the 
province of Macedonia. Meantime he became acquainted with 
every detail of the plot through Fulvia, the mistress of Q. Curius, 
one of Catiline's intimate associates. Thus informed, Cicero called 
a meeting of the Senate on the 21st of October, when he openly 
denounced Catiline, charged him broadly with treason, and asserted 
that the 28th was the period fixed for the murder of the leading 
men in the Bepublic. The Senate thereupon invested the Consuls 
with dictatorial power. The Comitia for the election of the 
Consuls was now held. Catiline, again a candidate, was again 
rejected. Driven to despair by this fresh disappointment, he 
resolved at once to bring matters to a crisis. On the night 
of the 6th of November he summoned a meeting of the ring- 
leaders at the house of M. Porcius Lseca, and made arrange- 
ments for an inmiediate outbreak. Cicero, being immediately 
informed of what took place, summoned, on the 8th of November, 
a meeting of the Senate in the Temple of Jupiter Stator, and there 
delivered the first of his celebrated orations against Catiline. Ca- 
tiline^ who upon his entrance had been ei^o\!^e^V3 ^^^si^^v:^!^ ^^^r 
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ttng alone upon a bench from which every one had shmiik, roee to 
replj, but had scarcely commenced when his words were drowned 
by the shouts of ** enemy " and ** parricide ** which burst from the 
whole assembly, and he mshed forth with threats and curaes on 
his lips. He now resolved to strike some decisive blow before 
troops could be levied to oppose him, and accordingly, leaving the 
chief control of affairs at Rome in the hands of Lentulua and Ce- 
thegus, he set forth in the dead of night, and proceeded to join 
Hanlius at Fiesulsd. 

On the 9th, when the flight of Catiline was known, OicefO 
delivered his second speech, which was a({dressed to the people in 
the forum. The Benate proceeded to declare Catiline and Maa- 
lius public enemies, and decreed that Antonius should go forth to 
the war, while Cicero should remain to guard the city. Oiceio 
was now anxious to obtain other evidence, besides that of "Folvia^ 
which would warrant him in apprehending the conspirators within 
the walls. This was fortunately supplied by the ambassadors ot 
the Allobroges, who were now at Rome, having been sent to seek 
relief from certain real or alleged grievances. Their suit, how- 
ever, had not prospered, and Lentulus, conceiving that their dis- 
content might be made available for his own purposes, opened a 
negotiation with them and disclosed to them the nature of the 
plot. But they thought it more prudent to reveal all to Q. Fabins 
Sanga, the patron of their state, who in his turn acquainted Cicero. 
By the instructions of the latter the ambassadors affected great 
zeal in the undertaking, and obtained a written agreement signed 
by Lentulus, Cethegus, and others. They quitted Rome soon 
after midnight on the 3rd of December, accompanied by one T. 
Volturcius, who was charged with despatches for Catiline. The 
ambassadors were seized as they were crossing the Mulvian bridge 
by two of the Prators who had been stationed in ambush to inter- 
cept them. 

Cicero instantly summoned Lentulus, Cethegus, and the other 
conspirators to his presence. Lentulus being Praetor, the Consul 
led him by the hand to the Temple of Concord, where the Senate 
was already met ; the rest of the accused followed closely guarded. 
Volturcius, finding escape impossible, agreed, upon his own per- 
sonal safety being insured, to make a full confession. His state- 
ments were confirmed by the Allobroges, and the testimony was 
rendered conclusive by the signatures of the ringleaders, which 
they were unable to deny. The guilt of Lentulus, Cethegus, and 
seven others being thus established, Lentulus was forced to abdi- 
cate his office, and then with the rest was consigned to the charge 
of certain Senatois, who \)©cam© ie8^ias&i\«i'at ^fiassct w^^q^asvkvi;^.^^^ 
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These circumstances, as they had occurred, were then narrated 
by Cicero in his Third Oration, delivered in the forunu On the 
nones (5th) of December the Senate was again simuuoned to deter- 
mine npon the fate of the conspirators. Csdsar, in an elaborate 
speech, proposed that they should be kept in confinement in the 
different towns of Italy, but Cato and Cicero strongly advocated 
that they should be instantly put to death. Their views were 
adopted by a majority of the Senate, and a decree passed to that 
effect. On the same night Lentulus and his associates were 
strangled by the common executioner in the ToUianum, a loath- 
some dungeon on the slope of the CapitoL 

While these things were going on at Bome Catiline had col- 
lected a force amounting to two legions, although not above one- 
fourth part were fully equipped. When the news of the failure of 
the plot at Bome reached his camp many deserted. He there- 
upon attempted to cross the Apennines and take refuge in Cis- 
alpine Gaul, but the passes were strictly guarded by Metellus 
Celer with three legions. Finding, therefore, that escape was cut 
off in front while Antonius was pressing on his rear, Catiline deter- 
mined as a last resource to hazard an engagement. Ajitonius, in 
consequence of real or pretended illness, resigned the command to 
M. Petreius, a skilful soldier. The battle was obstinate and 
bloody. The rebels fought with the fury of despair; and when 
Catiline saw that all was lost he charged headlong into the 
thickest of the fight and fell sword in hand (b.c. 62). 

Cicero had rendered important services to the state and enjoyed 
for a time unbounded popularity. Catulus in the Senate and Cato 
in the forum hailed him as the *' Father of his Country ;" thanks- 
givings in his name were voted to the gods ; and all Italy joined 
in testifying enthusiastic admiration and gratitude. Cicero's elar 
tion knew no bounds ; he fancied that his political influence was 
now supreme, and looked upon himself as a match even for Pom- 
pey. But his splendid achievement contained the germ of his 
humiliation and downfall. There could be no doubt that the 
punishment inflicted by the Senate upon Lentulus and his asso- 
ciates was a violation of the fundamental principles of the Boman 
constitution, which declared that no citizen could be put to death 
until sentenced by the whole body of the people assembled in their 
Comitia, and for this act Cicero, as the presiding magistrate, was 
held responsible. It was in vain to urge that the Consuls had 
been armed with dictatorial power; the Senate, in the present 
instance, assuming to themselves judicial functions which they 
had no right to exercise, gave orders for the execution of a sen- 
tence which they had no right to ' pronounce. Kor were hia 
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enemies long in discoYering this vnlnerable point. On the last 
day of the year, when, according to established custom, he as- 
cended the Boetra to give an account to the people of the events 
of his Consulship, Metellus Celer, one of the new Tribunes, forbade 
him to speak, exclaiming that the man who had put Roman citi- 
zens to death without granting them a hearing was himself un- 
worthy of being heard. But this attack was premature. The 
audience had not yet forgotten their recent escape ; so that, when 
Cicero swore with a loud voice that ** he had saved the Republic 
and the city from ruin," the crowd with one voice responded that 
he had sworn truly. 

It was rumoured that many other eminent men had been privy 
to Catiline's conspiracy. Among others the names of Crassus and 
C»sar were most frequently mentioned ; but the participation of 
either of these men in such an enterprise seems most improbable. 
The interests of Crassus were opposed to such an adventure ; his 
vast wealth was employed in a variety of speculations which would 
have been ruined in a general overthrow ; while he had not the 
energy or ability to seize and retain the helm in the confusion that 
would have ensued. Of Caesar's guilt there is no satisfactory evi- 
dence, and it is improbable that so keen-sighted a man would have 
leagued with such a desperate adventurer as Catiline. Cato, in his 
speech respecting the fate of the conspirators, hinted that Csdsar 
wished to spare them because he was a partner of their guilt ; and 
in the following year (b.c. 62), when Ctesar was Prsstor, L. Yettius, 
who had been one of Cicero's informers, openly charged him with 
being a party to the plot. Thereupon Caesar called upon Cicero to 
testify that he had of his own accord given the Consul evidence 
respecting the conspiracy; and so complete was his vindication 
that Yettius was thrown into prison. 




CoinofPomp^. 




CHAPTEE XXXII. 

PSOH FOUFET'a 

PoMFXT. as we have alreadj seen, reached Ital^ iu B.C. 62. It was 
generally feared that he would seize the Bupieme power, but he 
soon calmed these apprehensions hy disbanding his army immedi- 
ate!; after landing at Bmndusium. He did not however enter 
Borne in trimnph till the 30th of September, n.c. 61. The triwnph 
lasted two days, and inrpaased in splendour every speotacle that 
Borne bad yet eeen. The tablets carried in the procesBion, on 
which bis victories were emblazoned, declared that he had taken 
1000 strong fortresses, 900 towns, and 800 ships; that he bod 
founded 39 cities ; that he bad raised the levenne of the Roman 
people from 59 millions to 85 millioos; and that he had bronght 
into the public treasury 20,000 talents. Before bis triumphal car 
wallied 324 captive prinoes. 

With this triumph the first and most glorious part of Pompey's 
life may be said to have ended. Hitherto he had been employed 
almost exclnsJTely in war ; bnt now he was called upon to plaj a 
prominent part in the civil oommotions of the Bepablio~a part for 
which neithei his oatonl talents nor his prsTions habits had in th« 
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least fitted him. From the death of Sulla to the present time, a 
period of nearlj twenty years, he had been imqnestionably the first 
man in the Boman world, but he did not retain much longer this 
proud position, and soon discovered that the genius of Ctesar had 
reduced him to a second place in the state. It would seem as if 
Pompey, on his return to Bome, hardly knew to which party to 
attach himself. He had been appointed to the conmiand against 
the pirates and Mithridates in opposition to the aristocracy, and 
they still regarded him with jealousy and distrust. He could not 
therefore ally himself to them, especially too as some of their most 
influential leaders, such as M. Crassus and L. Lucullus, were his 
personal enemies. At the same time he seems to have been indis- 
posed to unite himself to the popular party, which had risen 
into importance during his absence in the East, and over which 
GfBsar possessed unbounded influence. But the object which en- 
gaged the immediate attention of Pompey was to obtain from the 
Senate a ratification of his acts in Asia, and an assignment of 
lands which he had promised to his veterans. In order to secure 
this object, he had purchased the Consulship for one of his officers, 
L. Afranius, who was elected with Q. Metellus for B.C. 60. But 
L. Afranius was a man of slender ability ; and the Senate, glad of 
an opportunity to put an aflront upon a person whom they both feared 
and hated, resolutely refused to sanction Pompey's measures in 
Asia. This was the unwisest thing they could have done. Jf they 
had known their real interests, they would have yielded to all 
Pompey's wishes, and have sought by every means to win him over 
to their side, as a counterpoise to the growing and more dangerous 
influence of Csesar. But their short-sighted policy threw Pompey 
into Csesar's arms, and thus sealed the downfall of their party. 
Pompey was resolved to fulfil the promises he had made to his 
Asiatic clients and his veteran troops. 

Gsesar had returned from Spain in the middle of this year. He 
had been in that province for one year as Propraetor, during which 
time he displayed that military ability which was soon to be exhi- 
bited on a still more conspicuous field. He subdued the moun- 
tainous tribes of Lusitania, took the town of Brigantium in the 
country of the GkiUseci, and gained many other advantages over 
the enemy. His troops saluted him as Imperator, and the Senate 
honoured him by a public thanksgiving. He now laid claim to a 
trimnph, and at the same time wished to become a candidate for 
the Consulship. For the latter purpose his presence in the city 
was necessary ; but as he could not enter the city without relin- 
quishing his triumph, he applied to the Senate to be exempted from 
the usual law, and to become a candidate in his absence. Ab this 
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was refused, he at once relinqnished his trinmph, entered the city 
and became a candidate for the Consulship. He was elected with- 
out difficulty, but the aristocracy succeeded in associating with 
him in the Consulship M. Bibulus, who belonged to the opposite 
party, and who had likewise been his colleague in the iBdileship 
and Prsetorship. 

CaBsar now represented to Pompey the importance of detaching 
from the aristocracy M. Crassos, who, by his connexions and im- 
mense wealth, possessed great political influence. Pompey and 
Crassus had for a long time past been deadly enemies, but they 
were now reconciled, and the three entered into an agreement to 
divide the power between themselves. This first Triumvirate, i^ 
it is called, was therefore merely a private arrangement between 
the three most powerful men at Rome, which remained a secret till 
the proceedings of Csesar in his Consulship showed that he was 
supported by a power against which it was in vain for his enemies 
to struggle. 

As soon as Csesar had entered upon his Consulship he proposed 
an agrarian law for the division of the rich Campanian land. The 
execution of the law was to be intrusted to a board of twenty 
commissioners. The opposition of the anstocratical party was in 
vain. Pompey and Crassus spoke in favour of the law ; and the 
fbrmer declared that he would bring both sword and buckler 
agaiifst those who used the sword. On the day on which it 
was put to the vote Bibulus and the other members of the aris- 
tocracy were driven out of the forum by force of arms : the law 
was carried, the commissioners appointed, and about 20,000 citiaens, 
comprising of course a great number of Pompey 's veterans, received 
allotments subsequently. Bibulus, despairing of being able to offer 
any further resistance to Csesar, shut himself up in his own house, 
and did not appear again in public till the expiration of his Consul- 
ship. 

Cffisar obtained from the people a ratification of all Pompey's acts 
in Asia ; and, to cement their union more closely, gave his only 
daughter Julia in marriage to Pompey. His next step was to 
gain over the Equites, who had rendered efficient service to Cicero 
in his Consulship, and had liitherto supported the aristocratical 
party. An excellent opportunity now occurred for accomplishing 
this object In their eagerness to obtain the fanning of the public 
taxes in Asia, the Equites had agreed to pay too large a sum, 
and accordingly petitioned the Senate for more favourable terms. 
This, however, had been opposed by Metellus Celer, Cato, and 
others of the aristocracy ; and CfBsar therefore now carried a law 
to relieve the Equites from ouMhix^ oi >^<b ^bsxs^^^i^^^^'*^^^'^^^ 
EOMM, ^ 
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agreed to pay. Having tlins gratified the people, the Equites, 
and Pompej, he was ea^y able to obtain for himself the provinces 
which he wished. 

It is not attributing any extraordinary foresight to Caesar to sup- 
pose that he already saw that the struggle between the different 
parties at Borne must eventually be terminated by the sword. The 
same causes were still in operation which had led to the civil 
wars between Marius and Sulla ; and he was well aware that the 
aristocracy would not hesitate to call in the assistance of force if 
they should ever succeed in detaching Pompey from his interests. 
It was therefore oi the first importance for him to obtain an army 
which he might attach to himself by victories and rewards. Ac- 
cordingly he induced the Tribune Yatinius to propose u bill to the 
people granting him the provinces of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum 
for five years (b.c. 58-54). Transalpine Gaul was shortly after- 
wards added. Cesar chose the GkiUio provinces, as he would thus 
be able to pass the winter in Italy, and keep up his communication 
with the city, while the disturbed state of Further Gaul promised 
him sufficient materials for engaging in a series of wars in which 
he might employ an army that would afterwards be devoted to his 
purposes. In addition to these considerations, Caesar was also 
actuated by the ambition of subduing for ever that nation which 
had once sacked Bome, and which had been, from the earliest 
times, more or less an object of dread to the Boman state. 

The Consuls of the following year (b.c. 58) were L. Calpumius 
Piso and A. Gabinius. Piso was Coesar's father-in-law, and Gabi- 
nius in his Tribunate had proposed the law conferring upon Pompey 
the command against the pirates. Csesar saw that it was evident 
they would support whatever the Triumvirs might wish. Cicero 
was now threatened with destruction. 

In B.C. 62, while the wife of Caesar was celebrating in the house 
of her husband, then Prietor and Pontifex Maximus, the rites of the 
Bona Dea, from which all male creatures were excluded, it was dis- 
covered that P. Clodius Pulcher, a profligate noble, whom we have 
seen inciting the army of Lucullus to insurrection, had found his 
way into the mansion disguised in woman's apparel, and, having 
been detected, had made his escape by the help of a female slave. 
The matter was laid before the Senate, and by them referred to the 
members of the Pontifical College, who passed a resolution that 
sacrilege had been committed. Caesar forthwith divorced his wife. 
Clodius was impeached and brought to trial. In defence he 
pleaded an alibi, offering to prove that he was at Interamna at the 
rery time when the crime was said to have been committed; but 
Cicero came forward as a witueaa, ttcA «v^t« \X^t \i<^ bad met and 
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spoken to Olodins in Borne on the daj in qnestion. In spite of this 
decisive testimony, and the evident guilt of the accused, the 
Judices pronounced him innocent by a majority of voices (b.c. 61). 
Clodius now vowed deadly vengeance against Cicero. To accom- 
plish his purpose more readily, he determined to become a can- 
didate for the Tribunate, but for this it was necessary in the 
first place that he should be adopted into a Plebeian family by 
means of a special law. This, after protracted opposition, was at 
length accomplished through the interference of the Triumvirs, 
and he was elected Tribune for b.c. 58. 

One of the first acts of Clodius, after entering upon office, was 
to propose a bill interdicting from fire and water any one who 
should be found to have put a Roman citizen to death untried. 
Cicero changed his attire, and, assuming the garb of one accused, 
went round the forum soliciting the compassion of all whom he 
met. For a brief period public sympathy was awakened. A large 
number of the Senate and the Equites appeared also in mourning, 
and the better portion of the citizens seemed resolved to espouse 
his cause. But all demonstrations of such feelings were promptly 
repressed by Piso and Grabinius. CfBsar had previously made over- 
tures to Cicero, which the orator, overrating his influence and re- 
lying upon the support of Pompey, had rejected. The Triumvirs 
now left him to his fate ; aod Cicero, giving way to despair, quitted 
Borne at the beginning of April (b.c. 58), and reached Brundusium 
about the middle of the month. From thence he crossed over to 
Greece. The instant that the departure of Cicero became known, 
a law was passed pronouncing his banishment, forbidding any 
one to entertain or harbour him, and denouncing as a pubUc enemy 
whosoever should take any steps towards procuring his recall. His 
mansion on the Palatine, and his villas at Tusculum and Formife, 
were at the same time given over to plunder and destruction. 
Clodius, having thus gratified his hatred, did not care to consult 
any longer the views of the Triumvirs. He restored Tigranes to 
liberty, whom Pompey had kept in confinement, ridiculed the great 
Imperator before the people, and was accused of making an attempt 
upon his life. Pompey in revenge resolved to procure the recall 
of Cicero from banishment, and was thus brought again into 
some fiiendly connexions with the aristocratical party. The new 
Consuls (B.C. 57) were favourable to Cicero ; but though Clodius 
was no Icmger in office, he had several partizans among the Tri- 
bunes who o£fered the most vehement opposition to the restoration 
of his great enemy. One of the chief supporters of Cicero was the 
Tribune T. Annius Milo, a man as unprincipled and violent aa 
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Clodliu hlmwlf. He oppoted force to force, and at the hmd of a 

band of gUdiaton attacked the hired nifflaua of Clodiua. The 
atreett of Bome were the Bcenes of almost dailf conBictB between 
the leaden of theae nwrniipa. At length tlia Senate, vith the fnll 
qtprobation of Fompej, determiaed to invite the Tofere from the 
different parti of Italy to repair to Bome and aesist in carryiiif; a 
law for the recall of Cicero. Aocordmgly. on the 1th of August, 
the bill was passed by an overwhelming majoritj. On the same 
dajr Oioero quitted Dyrrachium, and crossed over to BnindoBium. 
He received deputations and congmtulatory addresses from all the 
towns on the line of the Appian Wa; ; and having arrived at Bome 
on the 4th of September, a vast multitude pouted forth to meet 
him, wiiilo the crowd rent the air with aoclamations as be passed 
through the forom and ascended the capitol to render thanks to 
Jupiter (b.c, S7). 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



AUL. B.C. 58-50. 

Cjesar Bet out for bis pTovince inunediatelj after Cicero bad gone 
into exile (b.c. 58). During tlie neit nine feats he was occupied 
with the subjugation of Qanl. In Ibis time be conqnered tha 
whole of TraDSaipine Qanl, which had hitherto been iadepeDdent 
of the Boman^ with the eiceptioii of tbe part called Provincia. 
Twice he crossed the Bhine^ and carried the terror of the Boman 
arms bejoad that river. Twice he laaded in Britain, which bad 
been hitherto anknown to tbe RomaiiB. We can only offer a Tei7 
brief aketclk of the pnncipal events of each jeat. 

Firtt Campaign, b.c. 58.— Ciesar left Rome towards the latter 
end of April, and arrived at Geneva in eight days. His first cam- 
paign was against the Helvetii, a Gallic people situated to the 
north of the Lake of Geneva, and between the Bhine and Honnt 
Jure. This people, quitting their homes, bad passed tbrongh tho 
country of tlie Sequuni, and were plundering tho territories of tho 
Mdai. Three out of their four clang bad already crossed the Aral 
ISaine) ; but tho fourth, which was still on the eastern side of the 
river, was surprised by Ctesar and cut to pieces. He then threw 
a bridge across the Arar, followed tbem canliouglj for some days, 
and at length foaght a pitched battle with them near the town of 
Bibracte {Avtita). The Helvetii were defeated with great slangblw. 
Mid the remnant compelled to return to their former homes. 
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This great victory raised C»8ar*8 fame among the Tarioos tribes 
of Gaols; and the ^dui solicited his assistance against Ario- 
vistus, a German king who had invaded Ganl, and was constantly 
bring^g over the Bhine fresh swarms of Germans. Caesar com- 
manded Ariovistus to abstain from introducing any more Germans 
into Qavlt to restore the hostages to the ^dni, and not to attack 
the latter or their allies. A haughty answer was returned to these 
commands, and both parties prepared for war. Caesar advanced 
northwards through the country of the Sequani, took possession of 
Yesontio {Be$angon\ an important town on the Dubis (Douhs), and 
some days afterwards fought a decisive battle with Ariovistus, who 
suffered a total defeat, and fled with the remains of his army to the 
Bhine, a distance of fifty miles. Only a very few, and among the 
rest Ariovistus himself, crossed the river; the rest were cut to 
pieces by the Boman cavalry. 

Second Campaigrit b.c. 57. — The following year was occupied 
with the Belgic war. Alarmed at Caesar's success, the various 
Belgic tribes which dwelt between the Sequana (Seine) and the 
Bhine, and were the most warlike of all the Grauls, had entered 
into a confederacy to oppose him, and had raised an army of 300,000 
men. Caesar opened the campaign by marching into the country 
of the Bemi, who submitted at his approach. He then crossed the 
Axona {Aisne), and pitched his camp in a strong position on the 
right bank. The enemy soon began to suffer from want of pro- 
visions, and they came to the resolution of breaking up their vast 
army, and retiring to their own territories. Hitherto Caesar had 
remained in his entrenchments, bnt he now broke up from his 
quarters, and resumed the offensive. The Suessiones, the Bello- 
vaci, and Ambiani were subdued in succession, or surrendered of 
their own accord ; but a more formidable task awaited him when 
he came to the Nervii, the most warlike of all the Belgic tribes. 
In their country, near the river Sabis {Samhre)^ the Boihan army 
was surprised by the enemy while engaged in fortifying the camp. 
The attack of the Nervii was so unexpected that before the Bomans 
could form in rank the enemy was in their midst : the Boman sol- 
diers began to give way, and the battle seemed entirely lost. Caesar 
freely exposed his own person in the first line of the battle, and 
discharged alike the duties of a brave soldier and an able general. 
His exertions and the discipline of the Boman troops at length 
triumphed; and the Nervii were defeated with such immense 
slaughter, that out of 60,000 fighting-men only 500 remained in the 
state. When the Senate received the despatches of Caesar announ- 
cing this victory, they decreed a public thanksgiving of fifteen days 
— a distinction which had nevei ^et b^en ^pwited to any one. 
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Third Campaign, b.c. 56.— In the third campaign Gsesar com- 
pleted the subjugation of Gaul. He conducted in person a nayal 
war against the Yeneti, the inhabitants of the modern Brittany, 
and by means of his lieutenants conquered the remaining tribes 
who still held out. In the later part of the summer Gsesar marched 
against the Morini and Menapii (in the neighbourhood of Calais 
and Boulogne). Thus all Gaul had been apparently reduced to 
subjection in three years ; but the spirit of the people was yet un- 
broken, and they only waited for an opportunity to rise against their 
conquerors. 

FourQi Campaign^ b.c. 55. — In the following year CsBsar deter- 
mined to attack the Germans. The Gauls had suffered too much 
in the last three campaigns to make any further attempt against 
the Romans at present; but Caesar's ambition would not allow 
him to be idle. Fresh wars must be undertaken to employ his 
troops in active service. Two German tribes, the Usipetes and 
the Tenchtheri, had been driven out of their own country by the 
Suevi, and had crossed the Rhine with the intention of settling 
in Gaul. This, however, CsBsar was resolved to prevent, and ac- 
cordingly prepared to attack them. The Germans opened nego- 
tiations with him, but while these were going on a body of 
their cavalry defeated Csesar's Gallic horse. On the next day all 
the German chiefs came into CsBsar's camp to apologise for what 
they had done ; but CsBsar detained them, and straightway led his 
troops to attack the enemy. Deprived of their leaders and taken 
by surprise, the Germans, after a feeble resistance, took to flight, 
and were almost all destroyed by the Roman cavalry. After this 
victory Caesar resolved to cross tiie Rhine in order to strike terror 
into the Germans. In ten days he built a bridge of boats across the 
river, probably in the neighbourhood of Cologne ; and after spend- 
ing eighteen days on the eastern side of the Rhine, and ravaging 
the country of the Sigambri, he returned to Gaul and broke down 
the bridge. 

Although the greater part of the summer was now gone, Csesar 
resolved to invade Britain. His object in undertaking this expedi- 
tion at such a late period of the year was more to obtain some 
knowledge of the island from personal observation, than with any 
view to permanent conquest at present. He accordingly took with 
him only two legions, with which he sailed from the port Itius 
(probably Witsand, between Calais and Boulogne), and effected a 
landing somewhere near the South Foreland, after a severe struggle 
with the natives. Several of the British tribes hereupon sent offers 
of submission to Csesar ; but, in consequence of the loss of a great 
part of the Roman fleet a few days aftet^iMda, IViw^ V5r}«.^s^ vacojss^ 
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again. Being however defeated, they again sent offers of submis- 
sion to GiBsar, who simply demanded double the number of hostages 
he had orig^inally required, as he was anxious to return to Gaul be- 
fbre the autumnal equinox. 

The news of these victories over the Germans and fiaT-distant 
Britons was received at Borne with the greatest enthusiasm. The 
Senate voted a public thanksgiving of twenty days, notwithstanding 
the opposition of Gato, who declared that CsBsar ought to be de- 
livered up to the Usipetes and Tenchtheri, to atone for his treachery 
in seizing the sacred persons of ambassadors. 

Fiflk Campaign^ b.c. 54. — The greater part of Caesar's fifth cam- 
paign was occupied with his second invasion of Britain. He sailed 
from the port Itius with an army of five legions, and landed without 
opposition at the same place as in the former year. The British 
states had intrusted the supreme command to Cassivellaunus, a 
chief whose territories were divided from the maritime states by 
the river Tamesis (Thames). The Britons bravely opposed the 
progress of the invaders, but were defeated in a series of engage- 
ments. Cffisar crossed the Thames above London, probably in 
the neighbourhood of Kingston, took the town of Cassivellaunus, 
and conquered great part of the counties of Essex and' Middlesex. 
In consequence of these disasters, Cassivellaunus sued for peace ; 
and after demanding hostages, and settling the tribute which Bri- 
tain should pay yearly to the Roman people, Csesar returned to 
Gaul towards the latter part of the summer. He gained no more 
by his second invasion of Britain than by his first. He had pene- 
trated, it is true, further into the country, but had left no garrisons 
or military establishments behind him ; and the people obeyed the 
Bomans as little afterwards as they had done before. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of com in Gaul, Caesar was 
obliged to divide his forces, and station his legions for the winter 
in different parts. This seemed to the Gauls a favourable op- 
portunity for recovering their lost independence, and destroying 
their conquerors. The Eburones, a Gallic people between the 
Mouse and the Bhine, near the modem Tongrea^ destroyed the de- 
tachment under the command of T. Titurius Sabinus and L. Aurun- 
culeius Cotta. They next attacked the camp of Q. Cicero, the 
brother of the orator, who was stationed among the Nervii. Cicero 
repulsed the enemy in all their attempts, till he was at len^h re- 
lieved by Caesar in person, who came to his assistance with two 
legions as soon as he heard of the dangerous position of his legate. 
The forces of the enemy, which amounted to 60,000, were defeated 
by Caesar, who then joined Cicero, and praised him and his men for 
the bravery ttiey had shown. 
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Sixth Campaign^ b.o. £13. — In the next year the Gatds again took 
np anus, and entered into a most formidable conspiracy to recover 
their independence. The destruction of the Boman troops imder 
Sabinus and Cotta, and the unsettled state of Gaul during the 
winter, had led Gsesar to apprehend a general rising of the 
natives; and he had accordingly levied two new legions in Cis- 
alpine Graul, and obtained one from Pompey, who was remaining 
in the neighbourhood of Borne as Proconsul with the imperium. 
Being thus at the head of a powerful army, he was able to subdue 
the tribes that revolted, and soon compelled the Nervii, Senones, 
Camutes, Menapii, and Treviri to return to obedience. But as 
the Treviri had been supported by the Germans, he crossed the 
Bhine again a little above the spot where he had passed over 
two years before ; and after receiving the submission of the Ubii, 
ravaged the country of the Suevi. On his return to Graul he laid 
waste the country of the Eburones with fire and sword. At the 
conclusion of the campaign he prosecuted a strict inquiry into the 
revolt of the Senones and Camutes ; and caused Acco, who had 
been the chief ringleader in the conspiracy, to be put to death. 

Seventh Campaign, B.C. ^52. — The unsuccessful issue of last year's 
revolt had not yet damped the spirits of the Gauls. The execution 
of Acco had frightened all the chiefs, <is every one feared that his 
turn might come next ; the haired of the Boman yoke was intense ; 
and thus all the materisds were ready for a general conflagration. 
It was first kindled by the Camutes, and in a short time it spread 
from district to district till almost the whole of Gaul was in flames. 
Even the ^dui, who had been hitherto the faithful allies of the 
Bomans, and had assisted them in all their wars, subsequently joined 
the general revolt. . At the head of the insurrection was Vercin- 
getorix, a young man of noble family belonging to the Arvemi, 
and by far the ablest general that Cssar had yet encountered. 
Never before had the Grauls been so united : Caesar's conquests of 
the last six years seemed to be now entirely lost. The campaign 
of this year therefore was by far the most arduous that Csesar had 
yet carried on ; but his genius triumphed over every obstacle, and 
rendered it the most brilliant of all. He concentrated his forces 
with incredible rapidity, and lost no time in attacking the chief 
towns in the hands of the enemy. Yellaunodunum (in the country 
of ChdteaurLandon), Genabum (^Orl^ans), and Noviodunum {Nouan, 
between Orleans and Bourges), fell into his hands without difficulty. 
Alarmed at his rapid progress, Yercingetorix persuaded his country- 
men to lay waste their country and destroy their towns. This plan 
was accordingly carried into effect ; but, contrary to the wishes of 
Vcrcingetorix, Avaricmn (bourges), the cbiet ta'^tLol^Jaa'^StescM^jaK 
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and a strongly fortified place, was spared from the general destnio* 
tion. This town CsBsar accordingly besieged ; and, notwithstanding 
the heroic resistance of the Ghiuls, it was at length taken, and all 
the inhabitants, men, women, and children, were indiscriminately 
butchered. 

OiBsar now divided his army into two parts : one division, con- 
sisting of four legions, he sent, under the command of T. Labienus, 
against the Senones and Parisii ; the other, comprising six legions, 
he led in person into the country of the Arvemi, and with them laid 
siege to Gtergovia (near Clermont), The revolt of the ^dui shortly 
afterwards compelled him to raise the siege, and inspired the Gauls 
with fresh courage. Yercingetorix retired to Alesia {Alise in 
Burgundy), which was considered impregnable, and resolved to 
wait for succours from his countrymen. CsBsar immediately laid 
siege to the place, and drew lines of circumvallation around it. 
The Bomans, however, were in their turn soon surrounded by a 
vast Gallic army which had assembled to raise the siege. Csesar's 
army was thus placed in imminent peril, and on no occasion in 
his whole life was his military genius so conspicuous. He was 
between two great armies. Vercingetorix had 70,000 men in 
Alesia, and the Gallic army without consisted of between 250,000 
and 300,000 men. Still he would not raise the siege. Ho pre- 
vented Vercingetorix from breaking through the lines, entirely 
routed the Gallic army without, and finally compelled Alesia to 
surrender. Vercingetorix liimself fell into his hands. The fall of 
Alesia was followed by the submission of the Mdui and Arvemi. 
GflDsar then led his troops into winter-quarters. After receiving 
Ids despatches, the Senate voted him a public thanksgiving of 
twenty days, as in the year b.c. 55. 

Eighth Campaign, b.c. 51. — The victories of the preceding year 
had determined the fate of Gkiul ; but many states still remained 
in arms, and entered into fresh eonspiracies during the winter. 
This year was occupied in the reduction of these states, into the 
particulars of which we need not enter. During the winter Csesar 
employed himself in the pacification of Gaul ; and, as he already 
saw that his presence would soon be necessary in Italy, ho was 
anxious to remove all causes for future wars. He accordingly 
imposed no new taxes, treated the states with honour and respect, 
and bestowed great presents upon the chiefs. The experience of 
the last two years had taught the Gauls that they had no hope of 
contending successfully against Osesar ; and, as he now treated them 
with mildness, they were the more readily induced to submit 
patiently to the Boman yoke. 




CHAPTEB XXXIV. 

TION AND DEATH OF CBAB8D8. B.C. 67-50. 

CiCEBO letumed &om baniehment an allHed nuui. Tbongh his 
rclnni had been gloriaue, be saw that hU paeition was entirely 
changed, and he was forced to yield to a power which he do longer 
dared to icast. He evea lent his support to the Trimnvire, and 
praised in public those proceedings which be had ooce openly and 
londly condemned. Meantims tiie power of Pompey had been 
shaken at Bome. A mUtinderElanding had spruDg up between him 
and CrossuB ; and Cato and the other leaders of the aristocracy 
attacked him with the atmoet vehemence. The Beuate began to 
entertain hopes of recovering their power. They determined to 
sapport L. Dumitins Ahenoharbns, who, in b.c. 56, had become ■ 
candidate for the Oongnlshjp for the following year, and who 
threatened to deprive Ctesar of bis provinces and armies. Under 
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these circmnBtances Caesar invited Pompey ahd Crassus to meet 
him at Luca {Lucca) in the q)riDg of B.C. 56. He reconciled them 
to each other, and arranged that they were to be Consuls for the 
next year, and obtain provinces and armies, while he himself was 
to have his government prolonged for another five years, and to 
receive pay for his troops. On their return to Rome Pompey and 
Crassus became candidates for the Consulship ; but Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, supported by Cato and the aristocracy, o£fered a 
most determined opposition. The Consul Lentulus Mai'cellinus 
likewise was resolved to use every meaiifl to prevent their election ; 
and, finding it impossible to carry their election while Marcellinus 
was in office, they availed themselves of the veto of two of the 
Tribunes to prevent the Consular Comitia from being held this 
year. The elections therefore did not take place till the beginning 
of B.C. 55, under the presidency of an interrex. Even then Aheno- 
barbus and Cato did not relax in their opposition; and it was not 
till the armed bands of Pompey and Crassus had cleared the 
Campus Martins of their adversaries that they were declared 
Consuls for the second time (b.c. 6S), 

They forthwith proceeded to cany into e£fect the compact that 
had been made at Luca. They induced the Tribune C. Trebonius 
to bring forward two bills, one of which gave the province of the 
two Spains to Pompey, and that of Syria to Crassus ; the other pro- 
longed CsBsar's government for five years more, namely from the 1st 
of January, b.c. 53, to the end of the year 49. Pompey was now at 
the head of the state ; and at the expiration of his year of office 
would no longer be a private man, but with the command of an 
army and in possession of the imperium. With an army he felt sure 
of regaining his former influeDce. He had now completed the 
theatre which he had been some time building ; and, as a means of 
regaining the popular favour, he resolved to open it with an exhi- 
bition of games of unparalleled splendour and magnificence. The 
building itself was worthy of the conqueror of the East. It was 
the first stone theatre that had been erected at Borne, and was 
sufficiently large to accommodate 40,000 spectators. The games 
exhibited lasted many days. Five hundred African lions and 
eighteen elephants were killed. A rhinoceros was likewise ex- 
hibited on this occasion for the first time. Pompey sent an army 
into Spain under the command of his lieutenants, L. Afranius and 
M. Petreius, while he himself remained in the neighbourhood of 
Home as Proconsul. ' 

Before the end of the year Crassus set out for Syria, with the 

intention of attacking the Parthians. He was anxious to distin- 

ifuiah himaelf in war, like Pompey «iSi<iCj«&Qi8>x ; and, though upwards 
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of sixty years of age, he chose rather to enter upon an undertaking 
for which he had no genius than to continue the pursuit of wealth 
and influence at home. He crossed the Euphrates in b.c. 54, but, 
hesitating to proceed at once against Parthia, he gave the enemy 
time to assemble his forces, and returned to Syria without accom- 
plishing anything of importance. He spent the winter in Syria, 
where, instead of exercising his troops and preparing for the 
ensuing campaign, he plundered the temples, and employed his time 
in collecting money from every quarter. In the following spring 
(B.C. 53) he again crossed the Euphrates, and plunged into the 
sandy deserts of Mesopotamia. He trusted to the guidance of an 
Arabian chieftain, who promised to lead him by the shortest way to 
the enemy. But this man was in the pay of Surenas, the Parthian 
general ; and when he had brought the Romans into the open plains 
of Mesopotamia, he seized a fHvolous pretext, and rode off to inform 
Surenas thai the Roman army was delivered into his hands. The 
Parthians soon appeared. They worried the densely-marshalled 
Romans with showers of arrows ; and by feigned relreats, during 
which they continued to discharge their arrows, they led the Romans 
into disadvantageous positions. The son of Crassus, who had dis- 
tinguished himself as one of Csesar's lieutenants in Graul, was 
slain; and the Romans, after suffering great loss, retreated to 
CarrhsB, the Haran of Scripture. On the following day they 
continued their retreat ; and Surenas, fearing that Crassus might 
after all make his escape, invited him to an interview. He was 
treacherously seized, and in the scuffle which ensued was slain by 
some unknown hand. His head was carried to the Parthian king 
Orodes, who caused melted gold to be poured into the mouth, 
saying, ** Sate thyself now with that metal of which in life thou 
wert so greedy." Twenty thousand Roman troops were slain, and 
ten thousand taken prisoners, in this expedition, one of the most 
disastrous in which the Romans were ever engaged. Only a small 
portion of the Roman army escaped to Syria under the conmiand of 
L. Gassius Longinus, afterwards one of CsBsar's assassins, who had 
displayed considerable ability during the war, but whose advice 
Crassus had constantly refused to follow. 

The death of Crassus loft Pompey and CsBsar alone at the head 
of the state ; and it became evident that sooner or later a struggle 
would take place between them for the supremacy. The death of 
Julia, in b.c. 54, to whom both her father and husband were strongly 
attached, broke a link which might have united them much longer. 
Pompey considered that he had been the chief means of raising 
Caesar to power, and he appeared long to have deemed it im- 
possible that the conqueror of Mithridates could be thiQ^niiLtA tSss^ 
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shade by any popular leader. Soch a result, however, was now im- 
minent. OiBsar's brilliant yictories in Ganl were in everybody's 
month ; and Pompey saw with ill- disguised mortification that he 
was becoming the second person in the state. Though this did not 
lead him to break with Csdsar at once, it made .him anxious to 
increase his power and influence, and he therefore* now resolved, if 
possible, to obtain the Dictatorship. He accordingly used no effort 
to put an end to the disturbances at Bome between Milo and 
Glodius in this year, in hopes that all parties would be willing 
to accede to his wishes in order to restore peace to the city. Milo 
was a candidate for the Gonsulship and Glodius for the PrsBtorship. 
Each was attended by a band of hired ruffians ; battles took place 
between them daily in the forum and the streets ; all order and 
government were at an end. In such a state of things no elections 
could be held; and the confusion at length became downright 
anarchy, when Milo murdered Glodius on the 20th of January 
in the following year (b.o. 52). The two rivals had met near 
BovillsB, accompanied, as usual, by their armed followers. A fray 
ensued. The party of Milo proved the stronger, and Glodius took 
refuge in a house. But Milo attacked the house, dragged out 
Glodius, and having dispatched him left him dead- upon the road. 
His body was found by a Senator, carried to Bome, and exposed 
naked to the people. They were violently excited at the sight, and 
their feelings were still fiirther inflamed by the harangues of the 
Tribunes. The benches and tables of the Senate-house were seized 
to make a funeral pile for their favourite ; and not only the Senate- 
house but several other public buildings were reduced to ashes. 
As the riots still continued, the Senate had no longer any choice 
but to call in the assistance of Pompey. They therefore com- 
missioned him to collect troops and put an end to the disturbances. 
Pompey, who had obtained the great object of his desires, obeyed 
with alacrity ; he was invest with the supreme power of the state 
by being elected sole Gonsul on the 25th of February; and in order 
to deliver the city from Milo and his myrmidons, he brought for- 
ward laws against violence and bribery at elections. Milo was put 
upon his trial ; the court was surrounded with soldiers ; Gicero, 
who defended him, was intimidated, and Milo was condemned, and 
went into exile at Massilia.* Others shared the same fate, and 
peace was once more restored to the state. 
Pompey's jealousy of Giesar brought him into connexion with the 

* Cicero sent to Milo at Massilia the oration which he meant to have dell- 
livered, the one which we still have. Milo, after reading it, remarked, " I am 
glad it was not delirered, for I should then have been acqtiitted, and never 
known the delicate flavour of these MasntHan mnUeti." 
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aristocratical party. After Julia's death he had married Cornelia, 
the daughter of Metellus Scipio, whom he made his colleague ou 
the first of August. His next step was to strike a blow at Csesar. 
He brought forward an old law that no one should become a candidate 
for a public office while absent, in order that Gsesar might be 
obliged to resign his command, and to place himself in the power of 
his enemies at Rome, if he wished to obtain the Gonsulship a 
second time.* But the renewal of this enactment was so mani- 
festly aimed at Csesar that his friends insisted he should bo 
specially exempted from it ; and as Pompey was not yet prepared 
to break openly with him, he thought it more expedient to yield. 
At the same time Pompey provided that he himself should remain 
in command of an army aiter his rival had ceased to have one, by 
obtaining a senatus-consultum, by which his government of the 
Spains was prolonged for another five years. And, in case OsBsar 
should obtain the Gonsulship, he caused a law to be enacted, in 
virtue of which no one could have a province till five years had 
elapsed from the time of his holding a public office. Such were 
the precautions adopted against CsBsar, the uselessness of which 
time soon showed. 

In the following year (b.c. 51) Pompey declared himself still 
more openly on the side of the Senate ; but still he shrank from 
supporting all the violent measures of the Gonsul M. Glaudius 
Marcellus, who proposed to send a successor to Csesar, on the plea 
that the war in Gaul was finished, and to deprive him of the 
privilege of becoming a candidate for tlie Consulship in his absence. 
The Consuls for the next year (b.c. 50), L. ^milius Paullus and 
0. Glaudius Marcellus, and the powerful Tribune G. Curio, were all 
reckoned devoted partizans of Pompey and the Senate. Csdsar, 
however, gained over Paullus and Curio by large bribes, and with 
a lavish hand distributed immense sums of money among the 
leading men of Rome. It was proposed in the Senate by the 
Consul G. Marcellus that Csesar should lay down his command by 
the 13th of November. But this was an unreasonable demand; 
CsBsar's government had upwards of another year to run ; and if he 
had come to Rome as a private man to sue for the Consulship, 
there can be no doubt that his life would have been sacrificed. 
Cato had declared that he would bring Csesar to trial as soon as he 
laid down his command ; but the trial would have been only a 
mockery, for Pompey was in the neighbourhood of the city at the 
head of an army, and would have overawed the judges by his 

* CsBsar'ti goTermnent would expire at the end of b.c. 49, and he had there- 
fore determined to obtain the Consulship for b.c. 48, since otherwise he would 
become a private person. 
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soldiery as at Milo's trial. The Tribune Gnrio consequently inter* 
posed his veto upon the proposition of Marcellu& The Senate^ 
anxious to diminish the number of his troops, had, under pretext 
of a war with the Parthians, ordered that Pompey and GsBsai 
should each furnish a legion to be sent into the East. The 
legion which Pompey intended to devote to this service was one 
he had lent to Gsesar in B.C. 53, and which he now accordingly 
demanded back ; and, although Gsdsar saw that he should thus be 
deprived of two legions, which would probably be employed against 
himself, he complied with the request. Upon their arrival in Italy, 
they were not sent to the East, but were ordered to pass the winter 
at Gapua. Gsesar took up his quarters at Bavenna, the last town 
in his province bordering upon Italy. 

Though war seemed inevitable, Gffisar still showed himself will- 
ing to enter into negotiations with the aristocracy, and accordingly 
sent Gurio with a letter addressed to the Senate, in which he 
expressed his readiness to resign his command if Pompey would dc 
the same. Gurio arrived at Borne on the 1st of January, B.C. 49, 
the day on which the new Gonsuls L. Gomelius Lentulus and 
G. Glaudius Marcellus entered upon their office. It was with great 
difficulty that the Tribunes, M. Antonius, afterwards the well- 
known Triumvir, and Q. Gassius Long^nus, forced the Senate to 
allow the letter to be read. After a violent debate the motion of 
Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, was carried, "that Gsesar should 
disband his army by a certain day, and that if he did not do so he 
should be regarded as an enemy of the state." On the 6th of 
January the Senate passed the decree investing the Gonsuls with 
Dictatorial power. Antonius and Gassius, considering their lives 
no longer safe, fled from the city in disguise to Giesar's army, and 
called upon him to protect the inviolable persons of the Tribunes. 
This was the crisis. The Senate intrusted the management of the 
war to Pompey, determined that fresh levies of troops should 
be held, and voted a sum of money from the public treasury to 
Pompey. Pompey all along had no apprehensions as to the war ; 
he thought it impossible that GsBsar should ever march against 
him ; he was convinced that his great fame would cause a multi- 
tude of troops to flock around him whenever he wished. In ad- 
dition to this he had been deceived as to the disposition of Gsesar s 
troops : he had been led to believe that they were ready to desert 
their general at the first opportunity. Gonsequently, when the war 
broke out, Pompey had scarcely any troops except the two legions 
^hich he had obtained from G»sar, and on the fidelity of which he 
could by no means rely. 




Marcus Bmtiu. 



CHAPTEB XXXV. 

FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND CIVIL WAB TO CJESAB*8 

DEATH. B.C. 49-44. 

As soon as GsBsar learnt at Bavenna the last resolution of the 
Senate, he assembled his soldiers, informed them of the wrongs he 
had sustained, and called upon them to support him. Finding 
them quite willing to follow him, he crossed the Rubicon,* which 
separated his province from Italy, and occupied Ariminum, where 
he met with the Tribunes. He commenced his enterprise with 
only one legion, consisting of 5000 foot-soldiers and 300 horse, but 
others had orders to follow him from Transalpine Gkiul, and he was 
well aware of the importance of expedition, that the enemy might 
have no time to complete their preparations. Though it was the 
middle of winter, he pushed on with the utmost rapidity, and such 
was the popularity of his cause in Italy, that city after cily opened 
its gates to him, and his march was like a triumphal progress. 
Arretium, Pisaurum, Fannm, Ancona, Iguvium, and Auximum fell 

* The croBsiiig of thin stream was in reality a declaration of war against the 
Eepublic, and later writers relate that upon arriving at the Rubicon CsBsar 
long hesitated whether he should take this irrevocable step, and that, after 
pondering many hoars, he at length exclaimed, ** The die is cast," and plunged 
into the river. But there is not a word of this in CflBsar'a own iu3R«.ti:>(«.. 

BOMX. ^ 
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into his hands. These snccesses cansed the ntmost consternation 
at Borne ; it was reported that Caesar's cavaby were already at the 
gates; a general panic seized the Senate, and they fled from the 
oily without even taking with them the money from the pnhlic 
treasury. Csdsar continued his victorious march through Picenum 
till he came to (Dorfinium, which L. Domitius Ahenobarbus held 
with a strong force ; but, as Pompey did not march to his assistance, 
Domitius was unable to maintedn the place, and fell himself into 
GflBsar 's hands, together with several other Senators and distinguished 
men. Geesar, with the same clemency which he displayed throughout 
the whole of the Civil War, dismissed them all uninjured. He then 
hastened southward In pursuit of Pompey, who had now resolved 
to abandon Italy. He reached Brundusium before Csesar, but had 
not sailed when the latter arrived before the town. Csesar straight- 
way laid siege to the place, but Pompey abandoned it on the 17th 
of March, and embarked for Greece. CsBsar was imable to follow 
him for want of ships. He accordingly marched back from Brun- 
dusium, and repaired to Rome, having thus in three months become 
the master of the whole of Italy. 

The only opposition which CsBsar met with in Rome was from 
L. Metellus the Tribune, who attempted to prevent him from 
entering the public treasury, though the people had given him 
permission to take from it as much money as he pleased. ** Stand 
aside, young man," said Csesar, ** it is easier for me to do than to 
say." After remaining in the neighbourhood of Rome for a short 
time, he set out for Spain, leaving M. Lepidus in charge of the 
city and M. Antonius in command of the troops in Italy. He sent 
Curio to drive Cato out of Sicily, Q. Valerius to take possession of 
Sardinia, and C. Antonius to occupy Illyricum. Curio and Valerius 
obtained possession of Sicily and Sardinia without opposition ; and 
the former then passed over into Africa, which was in possession of 
the Pompeian party. Here, however, he encountered strong oppo- 
sition, and at length was defeated, and lost his life in a battle with 
Juba, king of Mauretania, who supported P. Atius Varus, the 
Pompeian commander. C. Antonius also met with ill success in 
Ulyricum, for his army was defeated, and he himself taken prisoner. 
These disasters were more than counterbalanced by Caesar's vic- 
tories in the meantime in Spain. Leaving Rome about the middle 
of April, he found, on his arrival in Gaul, that Massilia refused to 
submit to him. He besieged the place forthwith, but, unable to 
take it immediately, he left C. Trebonius and D. Brutus with part 
of his troops to prosecute the siege, and continued his march to 
Spain, On the approach of Caesar, L. Afranius and M. Petreius, 
the lieutenania of Pompey in Bpa.\ii,wm^dtViQYc forces, and took up a 
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strong position near the town of Ilerda {Lerida in Catalonia), on the 
right bank of the Sicoris (Segre). After experiencing great diffi- 
culties at first and some reverses, CsBsar at length reduced A&anius 
and Petreius to such straits that they were obliged to surrender. 
They themselves were dismissed uninjured, part of their troops 
disbanded, and the remainder incorporated among Caesar's troops. 
The conqueror then proceeded to march against Varro, who com- 
manded two legions in the Further Province ; but, after the victory 
over Afranius and Petreius, there was no army in Spain capable of 
offering resistance, and Varro accordingly surrendered to Caesar on 
his arrival at Corduba {Cordova), Having thus subdued all Spain 
in forty days, he returned to Gaul. Massilia had not yet yielded ; 
but the siege had been prosecuted with so much vigour, that the 
inhabitants were compelled to surrender the town soon after he 
appeared before the walls. 

During his absence in Spain Csesar was appointed Dictator by 
the Prsetor M. Lepidus, who had been empowered to do so by a 
law passed for the purpose. On his return to Bome, Csesar assumed 
the new dignity, but laid it down again at the end of eleven days, 
after holding the Consular Comitia, in which he himself and 
P. Servilius Vatia were elected Consuls for the next year. But 
during these eleven days he caused some very importcuit laws to 
be passed. The first was intended to relieve debtors, but at the 
same time to protect to a great extent the rights of creditors. He 
next restored all exiles ; and finally he conferred the full citizen- 
ship upon the Transpadani, who had hitherto held only the Latin 
franchise. 

After laying down the Dictatorship Csesar went in December to 
Bmndusium, where he had previously ordered his troops to assemble. 
He had lost many men in the long march from Spain, and alsa 
from sickness arising &om their passing the autumn in the south 
of Italy. Pompey during the summer had raised a large force 
in Greece, Egypt, and the East, the scene of his former glory. 
He had collected an army consisting of nine legions of Boman 
citizens, and an auxiliary force of cavalry and in&ntry ; and his 
forces far surpassed in number those which Csesar had assembled 
at Bmndusium. Moreover Pompey's fleet, under the command of 
Bibulus, Caesar's colleague in his first Consulship, completely com- 
manded the sea. Still Caesar ventured to set sail from Brundusium 
on the 4th of January, and he arrived the next day in safety on 
the coast of Epirus. In consequence, however, of the small num- 
ber of his ships, he was able to carry over only seven legions, 
which, from the causes previously mentioned, had been so thinned 
as to amount only to 15,000 foot and 500 horse. Aft^T V^sssl^^e^s^ 
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this force he sent back his ships to bring over the remainder ; but 
part of the fleet was intercepted in its return by M. Bibulus, who 
kept up such a strict watch along the coast that the rest of GsBsar's 
army was obliged for the present to remain at Bmndusium. Gtesar 
was thus in a critical position, in the midst of the enemy's country, 
and cut off from the rest of his army ; but he knew that he could 
thoroughly rely on his men, and therefore iounediately commenced 
acting on the offensive. After gaining possession of Oricum and 
Apollonia, he hastened northwards, in hopes of surprising Dyrrha- 
chium, where all Pompey's stores were deposited ; but Pompey, by 
rapid marches, reached this town before him, and both armies then 
encamped opposite to each other, Pompey on the right, and Osdsar 
on the left bank of the river Apsus. Caesar was now greatly in 
want <^ reinforcements, and such was his impatience that he at- 
tempted to sail across the Adriatic in a small boat. The waves ran 
so high that the sailors wanted to turn back, till-Csesar discovered 
himself, telling them that they carried C»sar and his fortunes. They 
then toiled on, but the storm at length compelled them to return, 
and with difficulty they reached again the coast of Greece. Shortly 
afterwards M. Antonius succeeded in bringing over the remainder 
of the army. Pompey meantime had retired to some high ground 
near Byrrhachium, and, as he would not venture a battle with 
GsBsar's veterans, Csesar began to blockade him in his position, and 
to draw lines of circumvallation of an exiraordinary extent. They 
were nearly completed when Pompey forced a passage through 
them, and drove baek GsBsar's legions with consid^nble loss. 
Csesar thus found himself compelled to retreat from his present 
position, and accordingly commenced his march for Thessaly. 
Pompey's policy of avoiding a general engagement with Caesar s 
veterans till he could place more reliance upon his own troops was 
undoubtedly a wise one, and had been hitherto crowned with sue- 
cess; but he was prevented from carrying out the prudent plan 
which he had formed for conducting the campaign. His camp was 
filled with a multitude of Roman nobles, unacquainted with war, 
and anxious to retuni to their estates in Italy and to the luxuries 
of the capital. His unwillingness to fight was set down to love 
of power and anxiety to keep the Senate in subjection. Btung 
with the reproaches with which he was assailed, and elated 
in some degree by his victory at Dyrrha<chium, he resolved to 
bring the contest to an issue. Accordingly he offered battle to 
Caesar in the plain of Pharsalus^ or Pharsalia, in Thessaly. The 
numbers on either side were very unequal : Pompey had 45,000 
foot-soldiers and 7000 horse, Caesar 22,000 foot-soldiers and 1000 
horee. The battle, which waa fought on the 9th of August, b.c. 
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48, according to the old calendar,* ended in the total defeat of 
Pompey'fl army. 

The battle of Pharsalla decided the fate of Pompey and the Be- 
public. Pompey was at once driven to despair. He made no attempt 
to rally his forces, though he might still have collected a consider- 
able army ; but, regarding everyl^ong as lost, he hurried to the sea- 
coast with a few friends. He embarked on board a merchant-ship 
at the mouth of the river Peneus, and first sailed to Lesbos, where 
he took on board his wife Cornelia, and from thence made for Cyprus. 
He now determined to seek refuge in Egypt, as he had been the 
means of restoring to his kingdom Ptolemy Auletes, the father of 
the young Egyptian monarch. On his death in B.C. 51 Ptolemy 
Auletes had left directions that his son should reign jointly with 
his elder sister Cleopatra. But their joint reign did not last long, 
for Ptolemy, or rather Pothinus and Achillas, his chief advisers, ex- 
pelled his sister from the throne. Cleopatra collected a force in 
Syria, with which she invaded Egypt. The generals of Ptolemy 
were encamped opposite her, near Alexandria, when Pompey arrived 
off the coast and craved the protection of the young Idng. This 
request threw Pothinus and Achillas into great difficulty, for there 
were many of Pompey's old soldiers in the Egyptian army, and 
they feared he would become master of Egypt. They therefore 
determined to put him to death. Accordingly they sent out a 
small boat, took Pompey on board with three or four attendants, 
and rowed for the shore. His wife and Mends watched him from 
the ship, anxious to see in what manner he would be received by 
the king, who was standing on the edge of the sea with his troops. 
Just as the boat reached the shore, and Pompey was in the act of 
rising from his seat, in order to step on land, he was stabbed in the 
back by Septimius, who had formerly been one of his centurions. 
Achillas and the rest then drew their swords ; whereupon Pompey, 
without uttering a word, covered his face with his toga, and calmly 
submitted to his fate. He had just completed his 58th year. His 
head was cut ofi^ and his body, which was cast naked upon the 
shore, was buried by his freedman Philippus, who had accom- 
panied him from the ship. The head was brought to Csesar when 
he arrived in Egypt soon afterwards, but he turned away from the 
sight, shed tears at the untimely end of his rival, and put his mur- 
derers to death. 

When news of the battle of Pharsalia reached Bome, various 
laws were passed which conferred supreme power upon Ciesar. 
Though absent, he was nominated Dictator a second time, and for 

* In reality on tbft ^\)i ol ^uta. 
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a whole year. He appointed M. Antonios his Master of the Horse, 
and entered upon the office in September of this year (b.c. 48). 
He was also nominated to the Oonsnlship for the next five years, 
though he did not avail himself of this privilege ; and he was 
invested with the tribunicial power for life. 

Caesar went to Egypt in pursuit of Pompey, and upon his arrival 
there he became involved in a war, which detained him several 
months, and gave the remains of the Pompeian party time to rally 
and to make fresh preparations for continuing tiie struggle. The 
war in Egypt, usually called the Alexandrine War, arose from 
OflBsar's resolving to settle the disputes respecting the succession to 
the kingdom. He determined that Cleopatra, whose fascinations 
completely won his heart, and her brother Ptolemy should reign in 
common, according to the provisions of their father's will ; but as 
this decision was opposed by the guardians of the young king, a 
war broke out between them and Caesar, in which he was for some 
time exposed to great danger on account of the small number of his 
troops. But, having received reinforcements, he finally prevailed, 
and placed Cleopatra and her younger brother on the throne, 
the elder having perished in the course of the contest. Cleopatra 
afterwards joined Csesar at Bome, and bore him a son named 
Csesarion. 

After bringing the Alexandrine War to a close, towards the end 
of March, B.C. 47, Csesar marched through Syria into Pontus in 
order to attack Phamaces, the son of the celebrated Mithridates, 
who had defeated Cn. Domitius Calvinus, one of Caesar's lieutenants. 
This war, however, did not detain him long ; for Phamaces, ven- 
turing to come to an open battle with the Dictator, was utterly 
defeated, on the 2nd of August, near Zela. It was in reference to 
this victory that Caesar sent the celebrated laconic despatch to 
the Senate, Veni, vidi, vici^ "I came, I saw, I conquered." He 
then proceeded to Rome, caused himself to be appointed Dictator 
for another year, and nominated M. ^milius licpidus his master 
of the horse. At the same time he quelled a formidable mutiny of 
his troops which had broken out in Campania. 

Caesar did not remain in Bome more than two or three months. 
With his usual activity and energy he set out to Africa before the 
end of the year (b.c. 47), in order to carry on the war against Scipio 
and Cato, who had collected a large army in that country. Their 
forces were far greater than those which Caesar could bring against 
them ; but he had too much reliance on his own genius to be alarmed 
by mere disparity of numbers. At first he was in considerable diffi- 
cnlties; but, having been joined by some of his other legions, he was 
ttble to proaecniQ the campaign mt^moi^V\^o\]s««sA^s^V^ brought 
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it to a close by the battle of Thapsus, on the 6th of April, b.o. 
46, in which the Pompeian army was completely defeated. All 
Africa now submitted to CsBsar, with the exception of Utica, which 
Oato commanded. The inhabitants saw that resistance was hope- 
less ; and Cato, who was a sincere Republican, resolved to die rather 
than submit to CsBsar's despotism. After spending the greater part 
of the night in perusing Plato's Phasdo, a dialogue on the immor- 
tality of the soul, he stabbed himself. His friends, hearing him 
fall, ran up, found him bathed in blood, and, while he was faint- 
ing, dressed his wounds. When, however, he recovered feeling, he 
tore open the bandages, and so died. 

GiBsar returned to Rome by the end of July. He was now 
undisputed master of the Roman world. Great apprehensioDS 
were entertained by his enemies, lest, notwithstanding his former 
clemency, he should imitate Marius and Sulla, and proscribe all 
his opponents. But these fears were perfectly groundless. A love 
of cruelty was no part of Ciesar's nature ; and, with a magnanimity 
which victors rarely show, and least of all those in civil wars, he 
freely forgave all who had borne arms against him, and declared 
that he should make no difference between Pompeians and Ca- 
sarians. His object was now to allay animosities, and to secure the 
lives and property of all the citizens of his empire. As soon 
as the news of his African victory re€M!hed Rome a public thanks- 
giving of forty days was decreed in his honour ; the Dictatorship 
was bestowed upon him for ten years ; and the Censorship, under 
the new title of * Praefectus Morum,' for three years. GsBsar had 
never yet enjoyed a triumph; and, as he had now no further 
enemies to meet, he availed himself of the opportunity of cele- 
brating his victories in Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa, by four 
magnificent triumphs. None of these, however, were in honour 
of his successes in the civil war; and consequently his African 
triumph was to conmiemorate his victory over Juba, and not over 
Bcipio and Gate. These triumphs were followed by largesses of 
com and money to the people and the soldiers, by public banquets, 
and all sorts of entertainments. 

Csesar now proceeded to correct the various evils which had 
crept into the state, and to obtain the enactment of several laws 
suitable to the altered condition of the commonwealth. He at- 
tempted, by severe sumptuary laws, to restrain the extravagance 
which pervaded all classes of society. But the most important of 
his changes this year (b.o. 46) was the reformation of the Galendar, 
which was a real benefit to his country and the civilized world, 
and which he accomplished in his character as Pontifex Maximus. 
The regulation of the Roman calendar had alwa^& b^^\^ \s!^qcqs^k&. 
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to the Gollege of PontifEs, who had been accustomed to lengthen 
or shorten the year at their pleasure for pohtical purposes ; and 
the confusion had at length become so great that the Roman year 
was three months behind the real time. To remedy this serious 
evil, GiBsar added 90 days to the current year, and thus made it 
consist of 445 days ; and he guarded against a repetition of similar 
errors for the future by adapting the year to the sun's course. 

In the midst of these labours Csesar was interrupted by intelli- 
gence of a formidable insurrection which had broken out in Spain, 
where the remains of the Pompeian party had again collected a 
large army under the command of Pompey's sons, Cneius and 
Sextus. Cfldsar set out for Spain at the end of b.o. 46. With 
his usual activity he arrived at Obulco near Corduba in 27 days 
from the time of his leaving Rome. He found the enemy able to 
offer stronger opposition than he had anticipated ; but he brought 
the war to a close by the battle of Munda, on the 17th of March, 
B.o. 45, in which he entirely defeated the enemy. It was, however, 
a hard-fought battle: Gsdsar's troops were at first driven back, 
and were only rallied by their general's exposing his own person, 
like a common soldier, in the front line of the battle. Gn. Pom- 
peius was killed shortly afterwards, but Sextus made good his 
escape. The settlement of the affairs in Spain detained Gffisar in 
the province some months longer, and he consequently did not 
reach Rome till September. At the beginning of October he entered 
the city in triumph on account of his victories in Spain, although 
the victory had been gained over Roman citizens. The Senate 
received him with the most servile flattery. They had in his 
absence voted a public thanksgiving of fifty days, and they now 
vied with each other in paying him every kind of adulation and 
homage. He was to wear, on all public occasions, the triumphal 
robe ; he was to receive the title of * Father of his Country ;' 
statues of him were to be placed in all the temples ; his portrait 
was to be struck on coins ; the month of Quintilis was to receive 
the name of Julius in his honour, and he was to be raised to a 
rank among the gods. But there were still more important decrees 
than these, which were intended to legalise his power, and confer 
upon him the whole government of the Roman world. He received 
the title of Imperator for life ; he was nominated Gonsul for the 
next ten years, and both Dictator and Prsefectus Morum for life ; 
his person was declared sacred ; a guard of Senators and Knights 
was appointed to protect him ; and the whole Senate took an oath 
to watch over his safety. 

If we now look at the way in which GsBsar exerted his sovereign 
power, it cannot be denied that he used it in the main for the good 
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of his country. He still pursued his former mercifdl course : no 
proscriptions or executions took place ; and he began to revolye 
vast schemes for the benefit of the Koman world. At the same 
time he was obliged to reward his followers, and for that reason he 
greatly increased the number of senators and magistrates, so that 
there were 16 Praetors, 40 Quaestors, and 6 ^diles, and new 
members were added to the priestly colleges. Among other 
plans of internal improvement, he proposed to frame a digest of all 
the Roman laws, to establish public libraries, to drain the Pomptine 
marshes, to enlarge the harbour of Ostia, and to dig a canal through 
the isthmus of Corinth. To protect the boundaries of the Boman 
empire, he meditated expeditions against the Parthians and the 
barbarous tribes on the Danube, and had already begun to make 
preparations for his departure to the East. In the midst of these 
vast projects he entered upon the last year of his life, B.C. 44, and 
his fifth Consulship and Dictatorship. He had made M. Antonius 
his colleague in the Consulship, and M. Lepidus the Master of the 
Horse. He had for some time past resolved to preserve the supreme 
power in his family ; and, as he had no legitimate children, he had 
fixed upon his great-nephew Octavius (afterwards the emperor 
Augustus) as his successor. Possessing royal power, he now wished 
to obtain the title of king, and accordingly prevailed upon his 
colleague Antonius to offer him the diadem in public on the 
festival of the Lupercalia (the 15th of February). But the very 
name of king had long been hateful at Bome ; and the people 
displayed such an evident dislike to the proposal that it was 
dropped for the present. 

The conspiracy against Cfesar's life had been formed as early as 
the beginning of the year. It had been set on foot by C. Cassius 
Longinus, a personal enemy of Csesar's, and more than sixty 
persons were privy to it. Private hatred alone seems to have been 
the motive of Cassius, and probably of several others. Many of 
them had taken an active part in the war against Caesar, and had 
not only been forgiven by him, but raised to offices of rank and 
honour. Among others was M. Jimius Brutus, who had been par- 
doned by Caesar after the battle of Pharsalia, and had since been 
treated almost as his son. In this very year Caesar had made him 
Praetor, and held out to him the prospect of the Consulship. Brutus, 
like Cato, seems to have been a sincere Bepublican, and Cassius 
persuaded him to join the conspiracy, and imitate his great ancestor 
who freed them &om the Tarquins. It was now arranged to 
assassinate the Dictator in the Senate-house on the Ides or 15th of 
March. Rumours of the plot got abroad, and Caesar was strongly 
urged not to attend the Senate. But he disregaxdod thi^ ^^xcsos^sg^ 
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which were given him. As he entered, the Senate rose to do him 
lionoor ; and when he had taken his seat, the conspirators praned 
around him as if to support the prayer of Tillius Gimber, who 
entreated the Dictator to recall his brother from banishment. "When 
CsBsar began to show displeasure at their importunity, Tillius 
seized him by his toga, which was the signal for attack. Gaaca 
struck the first blow, and the other conspirators bared their weapons. 
CsBsar defended himself till he saw Brutus had drawn his sword, 
and then, exclaiming, " And thou, too, Brutus 1" he drew his toga 
over his head, and fell pierced with three-and-twenty wounds at the 
foot of Pompey*s statue. 




Coin of Jnlins GsBsar. 

Ciesar*s death was imdoubtedly a loss not only for the Boman 
people, but the whole civilized world. The Republic was utterly 
lost. The Boman world was now called to go through many years 
of disorder and bloodshed, till it rested again under the supremacy 
of Augustus. The last days of the Bepublic had come, and ite 
only hope of peace and security was under the strong hand oi 
military power. 

CsDsar was in his 56th year at the time of his death. His per- 
sonal appearance was noble and commanding ; he was tall in 
stature, of a fair complexion, and with black eyes full of expression. 
He never wore a beard, and in the latter part of his life his head 
was bald. His constitution was originally delicate, and he was 
twice attacked by epilepsy while transacting public business ; but, 
by constant exercise and abstemious living, he had acquired strong 
and vigorous health, and could endure almost any amount of 
exertion. He took great pains with his person, and was considered 
to be effeminate in his dress. 

CsBsar was probably the greatest man of antiquity. He was at 
one and the same time a general, a statesman, a lawgiver, a jurist, 
an orator, a poet, an historian, a philologer, a mathematician, and an 
architect. He was equally fitted to excel in everything, and has 
given proofs that he would have surpassed almost all other men in 
any subject to which he devoted the energies of his extraordinary 
mind. One fact places his genius for war in a most striking Ught, 
Till hia 40th year, when \ie ^^ii\. «^a ^xa^\«\«i vafca Bpain, he 
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bad been almost entirelj engaged in civil life, and his militoi; 
experience must have been of the most limited kind. Most of the. f" 
greatest generals in the history of the world have been diatinguitbed 
at an earl]' age -. Alexander the Great, Hannibal. Frederick of 
Prussia, and Napoleon Bonaparte, gained some of their most bril- 
liant victories under tbe age of 30 ; bnt CEeaor from the age of 23 
to 40 had seen nothing of war, and, sotwithetanding, appears ell at 
once aa one of the greatest genentls that the world luie ever seen. 




ths Togi. (Fnun Ute Loatra) 




CHAPTER XXXVI. 



When the blood; deed had been finished, Brntca and the other 
coogpiratorB mahed into the forum, proclaiming that the; bad 
killed the Tyrant, and calling; the people to join tbem. But they 
met with no reBponae. and, finding alone averted looks, the; retired 
to the Capitol. Here they were joined b; Cicero, who had not 
been privy to the conspiracy, but was now one of tho first to 
justify the murder. Meantime the friends it! Ciesar were not idle. 
M. LepiduB. the Master of the Horset, who vras iu the neighbour- 
hood of the city, marched into the Campus Martins in the night; 
and M. Anton; hastened to the house of the Dictator, and took 
possession of his papers and treasures. But both paiticB feared tv 
come to blows. A compromise was agreed to ; and at a meetini; 
of the Senate it was determined that Cieaar's murderers shonid 
not be punished, but on the other hand that all big regula- 
aom abould remain in force, thaV Mae, ^lo^uuoiia of Ivia will sboald 
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be carried into effect, and that he should be honoured with a 
public funeral. The conspirators then descended from the Capitol ; 
and, as a proof of reconciliation, Cassius supped with Antony and 
Brutus with Lepidus. 

This reconciliation was only a pretence. Antony aspired to suc- 
ceed to the power of the Dictator ; and to rouse the popular fniy 
against the conspirators GsBsar's will was immediately made public. 
He left as his heir his great-nephew Octavius, a youth of eighteen, 
the son of Atia, the daughter of his sister Julia. He bequeathed 
considerable legacies to his murderers. He gave his magnificent 
gardens beyond the Tiber to the public, and to every Boman 
citizen he bequeathed the sum of 300 sesterces (between 21. and dl, 
sterling). When this became known a deep feeling of sorrow 
for the untimely fate of their benefactor seized the minds of the 
people. Their feelings were raised to the highest point two or 
three days afterwards, when the funeral took place. The body 
was to be burnt in the Campus Martins, but it was previously car- 
ried to the forum, where Antony, according to custom, pronounced 
the funeral oration over it. After relating the exploits of the 
great Dictator, reciting his will, and describing his terrible death, 
he lifted up the blood-stained robe which Caosar had worn in the 
Senate-house, and which had hitherto covered the corpse, and 
pointed out the numerous wounds which disfigured the body. At 
this sight a yell of indignation was raised, and the mob rushed in 
every direction to tear the murderers to pieces. The conspirators 
fled for their lives from the city. The poet Helvius Cinna, being 
mistaken for the PrsBtor Cinna, one of the assassins, was sacrificed 
on the spot before the mistake could be explained. 

Antony was now master of Bome. Being in possession of CflB8ar*8 
papers, he was able to plead the authority of the Dictator for eveiy- 
thing which he pleased. The conspirators hastened to take pos- 
session of the provinces which Cffisar had assigned to them. Dec. 
Brutus repaired to Cisalpine Gkiul, M. Brutus to Macedonia, and 
Cassius to Syria. Antony now made a new disposition of the pro- 
vinces, taking Cisalpine Gaul for himself, and giving Macedonia to 
his brother C. Antonius and Syria to Dolabella. 

Meantime a new actor appeared upon the stage. Octavius was at 
Apollonia, a town on the coast of Illyricum, at the time of his 
uncle's death. Csesar had determined to take his nephew with 
him in his expedition against the Parthians, and had accordingly 
sent him to Apollonia, where a camp had been formed, that he 
might pursue his military studies. The soldiers now offered to 
follow him to Italy and avenge their leader's death, but he did not 
yet venture to take this decisive step. He determined, bAm^'<c^> 
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to sail at once to Italy, accompanied by only a few friends. Upon 
arriving at BmnduBium he heard of the will of the Dictator, and 
was saluted by the soldiers as Caesar. As the adopted heir of his 
nncle his proper name was now C. Julius Cssar Octavianns, and by 
the last of these names we shall henceforth call him. He now 
made up his mind to proceed to Rome and claim his uncle's inherit- 
ance, in opposition to the advice of his mother, who dreaded Hhia 
dangerous honour for her son. Upon arriving at Some he declared 
before the Praetor in the usual manner that he accepted the 
inheritance, and he then promised the people to pay the money 
bequeathed to them. He even ventured to claim of Antony tiie 
treasures of his uncle ; but, as the latter refused to give them up, 
he sold the other property, and even his own estates, to discharge 
all the legacies. Antony threw every obstacle in his way ; but the 
very name of Caesar worked wonders, and the liberality of the 
young man gained the hearts of the people. He had indeed a 
di£9cult part to play. He could not join the murderers of his 
uncle ; and yet Antony, their greatest enemy, was also his most 
dangerous foe. In these difficult circumstances the youth dis- 
played a prudence and a wisdom which baffled the most expe- 
rienced politicians. Without committing himself to any party, he 
professed a warm attachment to the Senate. Cicero had once 
more taken an active part in public affairs ; and Octavian, with that 
dissimulation which he practised throughout his life, completely 
deceived the veteran orator. On the 2nd of September Cicero 
delivered in the Senate the first of his orations against Antony, 
which, in imitation of those of Demosthenes against Philip, are 
known by the name of the Phtlippica. Antony was absent at the 
time, but shortly afterwards attacked the orator in unmeasured 
terms. Cicero replied in the Second Philippic, one of the most 
violent invectives ever written. It was not spoken, but was pub- 
lished soon after Antony had quitted Home. 

Meantime the emissaries of Octavian had been sounding the dis- 
position of the soldiers, and had already enlisted for him a con- 
siderable number of troops in various parts of Italy. Antony saw 
that the power was slipping from under his feet. Two of the 
legions which he had sent from Epirus passed over to Octavian; 
and, in order to keep the remainder under his standard, and to 
secure the north of Italy to his interests, Antony now proceeded to 
Cisalpine Gaul, which had been previously granted to him by the 
Senate. Upon entering the province towards the end of Novem- 
ber, Dec. Brutus threw himself into Mutina {Modena), to which 
Antony laid siege. 
Soon after Antony's deportni© Cvceto -yie^oil'&^'QiV*^ ^^^ Senate 
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to declare Antony a public enemy, and to intrust to the young 
Octavian the conduct of the war against him. Cicero was now at 
the height of his glory. His activity was unceasing, and in the 
twelve remaining ' Philippics ' he encouraged the Senate and the 
people to prosecute the war with vigour. The two new Consuls 
(B.C. 43) were A. Hirtius and 0. Vibius Pansa, both of whom had 
been designated by the late Dictator. As soon as they had entered 
upon their office, Hirtius, accompanied by Octavian, marched into 
Cisalpine Gaul, while Pansa remained in the city to levy troops. 
For some weeks no movement of importance took place in either 
army, but, when Pansa set out to join his colleague and Octavian, 
Antony marched southward, attacked him at Forum Gkillorum near 
Bononia (Bologna), and gained a victory over him (April 14). 
Pansa was mortally wounded ; but Hirtius retrieved this disaster 
by suddenly attacking Antony the same evening on his return 
to the camp at Mutina. A few days afterwards (April 27th) 
a more decisive battle took place before Mutina. Antony was 
defeated with great loss, but Hirtius fell in leading an assault on 
the besiegers' camp. The death of the two Consuls left Octavian 
the sole command ; and so timely was their removal that he was 
accused by many of murdering them. 

Antony now found it impossible to continue the siege of Mutina, 
but he retreated in good order northwards, crossed the Alps, and 
was well received in Further Gkiul by Lepidus, who had promised 
him support. Meantime the good understanding between Octavian 
and the Senate had come to an end. The latter, being resolved 
to prevent him from obtaining any further power, gave the command 
of the Consular armies to D. Brutus; and Cicero talked of re- 
moving the boy. But the "boy" soon showed the Senate that 
he was their master. He gained the confidence of the soldiers, 
who gladly followed the heir of CsBsar to Bome. Though only 
twenty years of age, he demanded of the Senate the Consulship. 
At first they attempted to evade his demand ; but his soldiers were 
encamped in the Campus Martins, and in the month of August he 
was elected Consul with his cousin Q. Pedius. The first act of his 
Consulship showed that he had completely broken with the Se- 
nate. His colleague proposed a law declaring all the murderers of 
Caesar to be outlaws. Octavian then quitted Rome to march pro- 
fessedly against Antony, leaving Pedius in charge of the city ; but 
it soon appeared that he had come to an understanding with Antony, 
for he had hardly entered Etruria before the unwilling Senate were 
compelled, upon the proposal of Pedius, to repeal the sentence of 
outlawry against Antony and Lepidus. These two were now de- 
scending the Alps at the head of fleventdexi le^oii^s^ Q^^ssrAs^^'^a^ 
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advancing norfhwardi with a fonnidable anny. Between two audi 
forces tiie sitaatlon of D. Bnitiu was hopeless. He was deserted 
by his own troops, and fled to Aqnileia, intending to cross orer to 
Macedonia, but was put to death in the former place by order of 
Antony. 

Lepidus, who acted as mediator between Antony and Octavian, 
now arranged a meeting between them on a small island near 
Bononia, formed by the waters of the river Bhenus, a tributary of 
the Po. The interview took place near the end of November. It 
was arranged that the government of the Boman world should be 
divided between the three for a period of flve years, under the title 
of 'Triumvirs for settling the affiurs of the Bepublic.'* Octavian 
received Bicily, Sardinia, and Africa ; Antony the two Gauls, witb 
the exception of the Narbonese district, which, with Spain, was 
assigned to Lepidus. Octavian and Antony were to prosecute the 
war against Brutus and Gassius, who were in possession of the 
eastern provinces. Lepidus was to receive the Consulship fbr the 
following year, with the charge of Italy. 

The Triumvirs next proceeded to imitate the example of Sulla 
by drawing up a Proscription — a list ot persons whose lives were to 
be sacrificed and property confiscated. But they had not Sulla's 
excuse. He returned to Italy exasperated to the highest degree 
by the murder of his friends and the personal insults he had re- 
ceived. The Triumvirs, out of a cold-blooded policy, resolved to 
remove every one whose opposition they feared or whose property 
they coveted. In drawing up the fatal list they sacrificed, without 
scruple, their nearest relatives and friends. To please Antony, 
Octavian gave up Cicero ; Antony in return surrendered his own 
UQcle, L. Csesar ; and Lepidus, sacrificed his own brother Paulina. 
As many as 300 Senators and 2000 Equites were entered in the 
lists. 

As soon as the Triumvirs had made their secret arrangements 
they marched towards Rome. Hitherto they had published the 
names of only seventeen of the Proscribed ; but the city was in a 
state of the utmost alarm, and it was with diflSculty that Pedius 
could preserve the peace. So great was his anxiety and fatigue 
that he died the night before the entry of the Triumvirs into the 
city. They marched into Bome at the head of their legions, and 
filled all the public places with their soldiery. No attempt at re- 
sistance was made. A law was proposed and carried conferring 
upon the Triumvirs the title and powers they had assumed. The 
work of butchery then commenced. Lists after lists of the Pro- 

* Triumviri Reipublica eonttituendat. 
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scribed were then published, each more numerous than the former. 
The soldiers hunted after the victims, cut o£f their heads, and 
brought them to the authorities to prove their claims to the blood- 
money. Slaves were rewarded for betraying their masters, and 
whoever harboured any of the Proscribed was punished with death. 
Terror reigned throughout Italy. No one knew whose turn would 
come next. 

Cicero was included in the first seventeen victims of the Pro- 
scription. He was residing in his Tusculan villa with his brother 
Quintus, who urged him to escape to Brutus in Macedonia. They 
reached Astura, a small island o£f Antium, when Quintus ventured 
to Rome to obtain a supply of money, of which they were in need. 
Here he was apprehended, together with his son, and both were 
put to death. The orator again embarked, and coasted along to 
Formiae, where he landed at his villa, resolving no longer to fly from 
his fate. After spending a night in his own house, his attendants, 
hearing that the soldiers were close at hand, forced him to enter 
a litter, and hurried him through the woods towards the shore, 
distant a mile from his house. As they were passing onwards 
they were overtaken by their pursuers, and were preparing to 
defend their master with their lives, but Cicero commanded 
them to desist ; and, stretching his head out of the litter, called 
upon his executioners to strike. They instantly cut off his head 
and hands, which were carried to Rome. Fulvia, the widow of 
Clodius and now the wife of Antony, gloated her eyes with the 
sight, and even thrust a hair-pin through his tongue. Antony 
ordered the head to be nailed to the Rostra, which had so often wit- 
nessed the triumphs of the orator. Thus died Cicero, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. He had not sufficient firmness of character 
to cope with the turbulent times in which his lot was cast ; but as 
a man he deserves our admiration and love. In the midst of almost 
universal corruption he remained uncontaminated. He was an 
affectionate father, a faithful friend, and a kind master. 

Many of the Proscribed escaped from Italy, and took refuge with 
Sextus Pompey in Sicily, and with Brutus and Cassius in the East. 
After the death of Caesar the Senate appointed Sextus Pompey to 
the command of the Republican fieet. He had become master of 
Sicily ; his fleet commanded the Mediterranean ; and Rome began 
to suffer from want of its usual supplies of com. It was arranged 
that Octavian should attempt the conquest of Sicily, while Antony 
was preparing for the campaign in the East A fleet under Salvi- 
dienus Rufus was sent against Pompey, but was defeated by the 
latter in the Straits of Sicily, in sight of Octavian. But the war 
against Brutus and Cassius was more ux^<&ul\ vcA v^<»stSfiSi5^ 
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OctftTiMi And Antony niled shortly afterwards to fiie East, leftTing 
Pompey undisputed master of the sea. 

On quitting Italy Bmtos had first gone to Atiiens. The remains 
of the Pompeian legions, which continned in Greece after the battle 
of Pharsalia, gatiiered ronnd him; Hortenstns, the gOTemor of 
Macedonia, acknowledged him as his saccessor; and C. Antonins, 
whom his brother had sent over to take the command of the pro- 
fince, was obliged to surrender to Brutus. 

His colleague had been equally fortunate in Syria. DolabeDa, to 
whom Antony had given this proyince, was b^ieged in Laodioea 
by Cassius, and put an end to his own life. 

These events took place in b.c. 43. Brutus and Gassitn wete now 
masters of the Roman world east ot the Adriatic. It was evident 
that their enemies before long would cross over into Greeoe ; but 
instead of concentrating their forces in that country, tiiey began to 
plunder the cities of Asia Minor, in order to obtain money ibr their 
troops. Brutus pillaged Lycia, and Cassius Rhodes. The inhabit- 
ants of the Lycian town of Xanthus refused to submit to ibe ex- 
actions of Brutus, made an heroic defence when they were attacked, 
and preferred to perish in the flames of their city rather than to yield. 
Brutus and Cassius were thus engaged when the news of the Tri- 
umvirate and the Proscription recuibed them ; but they contmoed 
some time longer plundering in the East, and it was not till the 
spring of B.C. 42 that the Republican chiefs at length assembled 
their forces at Sardis, and prepared to march into Europe. So 
much time, however, had now been lost, that Antony and Octavian 
landed upon the coast of Greece, and had already commenced 
their march towards Macedonia before Brutus and Cassius had 
quitted Asia. 

Brutus seems to have had dark forebodings of the approaching 
struggle. He continued his studious habits during the campaign, 
and limited his sleep to a very short time. On the night before his 
army crossed over into Europe he was sitting in his tent, the lamp 
burning dim, and the whole camp in deep silence, when he saw a 
gigantic and terrible figure standing by him. He had the courage 
to ask, "Who art thou, and for what purpose dost thou come?" 
The phantom replied, " I am thy evil genius, Brutus ; we shall meet 
again at Philippi 1 " and vanished. 

Brutus and Cassius marched through Thrace and Macedonia to 
Philippi, where they met the army of the Triumvirs. The Repub- 
lican leaders took up their positions on two heights distant a mile 
from each other, Brutus pitching his camp on the northern, and 
Oassius on the southern near the sea. The camps, though separate, 
were enclosed within a common enXx^iiOaxsi&T^ ^\A tc^^z^w^ \a> 
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tween them was the pass which led like a gate from Europe to 
Asia. The Triumyirs were on the lower ground in a less favourable 
position — Octavian opposite Brutus, and Antony opposite Cassius. 
Their troops began to suffer from want of provisions, and they 
endeavoured to force the Bepublican leaders to an engagement. 
Cassius was unwilling to quit his strong position, and recommended 
that they should wait for their fleet ; but Brutus was anxious to put 
an end to this state of suspense, and persuaded the council to risk 
an immediate battle. Brutus himself defeated the army opposite 
to him, and penetrated into the camp of Octavian, who was lying 
ill unable to take part in the battle. His litter was seized, and 
brought forth covered with blood, and a report spread that he had 
been killed. Meantime, on the other side of the field, Antony had 
driven back Cassius, and taken his camp. Cassius had retired to a 
neighbouring hill with some of his men, when he saw a large body 
of cavalry approaching. Thinking that they belonged to the enemy 
and that everything was lost, he ordered one of his freedmen to put 
an end to his life. But the cavalry had been sent by Brutus to 
obtain news of Cassius ; and when he heard of the death of his col- 
league he wept over him as " the last of the Romans," an eulogy 
which Cassius had done nothing to deserve. 

Twenty days after the first battle Brutus again led out his forces ; 
but this time he was completely defeated, and with difficulty 
escaped from the field. He withdrew into a wood, and in the 
night-time fell upon his sword, which Strato, who had been his 
teacher in rhetoric, held for him. His wife Porcia, the daughter of 
Cato, resolved not to survive her husband; and, being closely 
watched by her relations, she put an end to her life by thrusting 
burning charcoal into her mouth. Brutus was doubtless a sincere 
Bepublican, but he was a man of weak judgment, deficient in know- 
ledge of mankind, and more fitted for a life of study than the 0(»n- 
mand of armies and the government of men. 




Coin of Antony and Gleopatn. 




CHAPTBE XXXTII. 

FBOK THE BATTLE o: 



Thb batUe of Phflipfa sealed the &te of the Bepnblio. AntoDj' to- 
mained in the East lo collect money far the soldien. OolaiiBii. 
who wu in iU-health, retnmed to lieij to give the veteTani the 
lands which had been promised them. Anlonj traTersed Aaift 
Minor, plundering the unfortunate inhabitants, who bad alteadf 
suffered so Baverely from the exacticnu of Bnitas and Oassins. In 
the Toluptuous cities of Asia be smrendered himself to evety kind 
of sensual enjoyment He entered EphesuB in the character of 
Bacclins, accompanied by a wild procession of women dressed like 
Baccbantee, and men and youths disguised as Satyrs and Pans. At 
Tarsus in Cilicia, whither he had gone to prepare for the war 
against the Parthiani; he was viuted by Cleopatra. He had anm- 
moned her to his presence to answer for her condnet in supplying 
Cassilis with money and provisions. Slie was now in her twenty- 
eighth year, and in the fill maturity of hei charms. In her fif- 
teenth year her beauty had made an impiesBioa on the heart of 
Antony, when be was at AleiaDdria with Gabinius ; and she now 
trusted to make him hei willing slave. She sailed up the Cydnus 
lo Tarsaa in a magDificeolt ^ea^V m'ii trare\K taiU, ^moelled by 
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silver oar? to the sound of luxurious music. She herself reclined 
under an awning spangled with gold, attired as Venus and fanned 
by Cupids. The most beautiful of her female slaves held the 
rudder and the ropes. The perfumes burnt upon the vessel filled 
the banks of the river with their fragrance. The inhabitants cried 
that Venus had come to revel with Bacchus. Antony accepted her 
invitation to sup on board her galley, and was completely subju- 
gated. Her wit and vivacity surpassed even her beauty. He fol- 
lowed her to Alexandria, where he forgot everything in luxurious 
dalliance, and the charms of her society. 

Meantime important events had been taking place in Italy. 
Octavian found immense difficulties in satisfying the demands of 
the veterans. AJl Italy was thrown into confusion. Though he 
expelled thousands from their homes in Cisalpine Gaul, in order to 
give their farms to his soldiers, they still clamoured for more. 
Those who had obtained assignments of land seized upon the pro- 
perty of their neighbours, and those who had not were ready to rise 
in mutiny. The country-people, who had been obliged to yield 
their property to the rude soldiery, filled Italy with their com- 
plaints, and fiocked to Bome to implore in vain the protection of 
Octavian. Even if he had the wish, he had not the power to con- 
trol his soldiers. Fulvia, the wife of Antony, who had remained 
behind in Italy, resolved to avail herself of those elements of con- 
fusion, and crush Octavian. She was a bold and ambitious woman ; 
she saw that sooner or later the struggle must come between her 
husband and Octavian ; and by precipitating the war she hoped to 
bring her husband to Italy, and thus withdraw him from the influ- 
ence of Cleopatra. L. Antonius, the brother of the Triumvir, who 
was Consul this year (b.c. 41), entered into her views. They pro- 
claimed themselves the patrons of the unfortunate Italians, and 
also promised to the discontented soldiery that the Triumvir would 
recompense them with the spoils of A^. By these means they 
soon saw themselves at the head of a considerable force. They 
even obtained possession of Rome. But Agrippa, the ablest general 
of Octavian, forced them to quit the city, and pressed them so 
hard that they were obliged to take refuge in Perusia (Perugia), 
one of the most powerful cities of Etruria. Here they were be- 
sieged during the winter, and suffered so dreadfully from famine 
that they found themselves compelled to capitulate in the following 
spring. The lives of L. Antonius and Fulvia were spared, but the 
chief citizens of Perusia itself were put to death, and the town 
burnt to the ground. 

While Antony's friends were thva unfortunate in Italy, his own 
forces experienced a still greater disaster in the East Q. Labi- 
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enua, the Mm of C»Bar*8 old lieutenant in Gaul, had heen sent by 
Bratas and OaanuB to seek aid from Orodes, the king of Parthia. 
He was in that country when the news arriyed of the battle of 
Philippi, and had remained there up to the present time. The war 
in Italy, and Antony's indolence at Alexandria, held out a favour^ 
able opportunity for the invasion of the Boman provinces. Orodes 
placed a large army under the command of Labienus and bis own 
son Pacorus. They crossed the Euphrates in b.c. 40, and carried 
everjrthing before them. Antony's troops were defeated ; the two 
powerful cities of Antioch and Apamea were taken ; and the whole 
of Syria overrun by the Parthians. Pacorus penetrated as tar 
south as Palestine, and Labienus invaded Cilicia. Such alarming 
news, both from Italy and the East, at length aroused Antony from 
his voluptuous dreams. Leaving his lieutenant Yentidius in Syria, 
to conduct the war against the Parthians, Antony sailed to Athens, 
where he met his brother and wife. He now formed an alliance 
with Sextus Pompey, sailed to Italy, and laid siege to Bron- 
dusium. Another civil war seemed inevitable ; but the soldiers cm 
both sides were eager for peace; and mutual friends persuaded 
the chiefs to be reconciled, which was the more easily effected in 
consequence of the death of Fulvia at Sicyon. A new division of 
the Boman world was now made. Antony was to have all the 
eastern provinces, and Octavian the western, the town of Scodra in 
Illyricum forming the boundary between them. Italy was to be- 
long to them in conmion. Lepidus was allowed to retain posses- 
sion of Africa, which he had received after the battle of Philippi, 
but he had ceased to be of any political importance. It was 
agreed that Antony should carry on the war against the Parthians, 
and that Octavian should subdue Pompey, whom Antony readily 
sacrificed. The Consuls were to be selected alternately from the 
friends of each. To cement the alliance, Antony was to marry 
Octavia, the sister of Octavian and widow of G. Maxcellus, one of 
the noblest women of her age. The two Triumvirs then repaired 
to Bome to celebrate the marriage. These events took place to- 
wards the end of b.c. 40. 

Discontent however prevailed at Bome. Sextus Pompey, who 
had been excluded from the peace, still continued master of the 
sea, and intercepted the ships which supplied the city with com. 
The people were in want of bread, and became so exasperated that 
Octavian and Antony found it necessary to enter into negotiations 
with Pompey. An interview took place between the chiefs at 
Gape Misenum. It was agreed that Pompey should receive Sicily, 
Sardinia, Gorsica, and Achaia, and that he should send to Bome an 
immediate supply of com. The Qhiefa then, feasted one another. 
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and Pompey entertained Octayian and Antony on board his own 
galley. When the banquet was at its height, a Greek named 
Menas or Menodoras, one of Pompey's captains, whispered to him, 
" Shall I cut o£f the anchors of the ship, and make you master of 
the Roman world ? " To which Pompey made the well-known 
reply, ** You ought to have done it without asking me." The two 
Triumvirs, on their return to Some, were received with shouts of 
applause. The civil wars seemed to have come to an end (b.c. 39). 

Antony, with Octavia, returned to the East, where he found that 
his legate Yentidius had gained the most brilliant success over the 
Parthians. This man was a native of Picenum, and originally a 
mule-driver. He was taken prisoner in the Social War, and walked 
in chains in the triumphal procession of Pompeius Strato. He was 
made Tribune of the Plebs by Julius GsBsar, and was raised to the 
Consulship in B.C. 43. In the Parthian War he displayed military 
abilities of no ordinary kind. He first defeated Labienus, took him 
prisoner in Cilicia, and put him to death. He then entered Syria, 
and drove Pacorus beyond the Euphrates. In the following year 
(B.C. 38) the Parthians again entered Syria, but Yentidius gained 
a signal victory over them, and Pacorus himself fell in the battle. 

The treaty between Sextus Pompey and the Triumvirs did not 
last long. Antony refused to give up Achaia, and Pompey there- 
fore reconmienced his piratical excursions. The price of provisions 
at Rome immediately rose, and Octavian found it necessary to com- 
mence war immediately; but his fleet was twice defeated by 
Pompey, and was at last completely destroyed by a storm (b.o. 38). 
This fedlure only proved the necessity of making still more exten- 
sive preparations to carry on the war with success. The power of 
Octavian was insecure as long as Pompey was master of the sea^ 
and could deprive Rome of her supplies of com. Nearly two years 
were spent in building a new fleet, and exercising the newly-raised 
crews and rowers. The command of the fleet and the superin- 
tendence of all the necessary preparations for the war were en- 
trusted to Agrippa. In order to obtain a perfectly secure and land- 
locked basin for his fleet, and thus secure it against any sudden 
surprise, he constructed the celebrated Julius Portus on the coast 
of Campania near Baise, by connecting the inland Lake Avemus, 
by means of a canal, with the Lake Lucrinus, and by strengthening 
the latter lake against the sea by an artiflcial dyke or dam. While 
he was engaged in these great works, Antony sailed to Tarentum, 
in B.C. 37, with 300 ships. Mncenas hastened thither from Rome, 
and succeeded once more in concluding an amicable arrangement. 
He was accompanied on this occasion by Horace, who has immor- 
talised, in a well-known satire, his journey from Rome to BcnsL- 
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diuinm. Oetayian and Antony met between Tarentam and Meta- 
pontnm ; the Triumvirate was renewed for another period of fiye 
yearn ; Antony agreed to leave 120 ships to assist in the war against 
Pompey ; and Octavian promised to send a land-force to the East 
for the campaign against the Parthians. 

Octavian, now relieved of all anxiety on the part of Antony, 
urged on his preparations with redoubled vigour. By the summer 
of B.C. 36 he was ready to commence operations. He had three 
large fleets at his disposal : his own, stationed in the Julian har- 
bour; that of Antony, under the command of Statilius Taurus, in 
the harbour of Tarentum ; and that of Lepidus, off the coast of 
Africa. His plan was for all three fleets to set sail on the same 
day, and make a descent upon three different parts of Sicily ; but a 
fearful storm marred this project. Lepidus alone reached the coast 
of Sicily, and landed at LilybsBum ; Statilius Taurus was able to 
|mt back to Tarentum ; but Octavian, who was surprised by the 
storm off the Lucanian promontory of Palinurus, lost a great 
number of his ships, and was obliged to remain in Italy to repair 
his shattered fleet. As soon as the ships had been refitted, Octavian 
again set sail for Sicily. Agrippa defeated Pompey's fleet off MylsB, 
destroying thirty of his ships ; but the decisive battle was fought 
on the 3rd of September (b.c. 36), off Naulochus, a seaport between 
Mylte and the promontory of Pelorus. Agrippa gained a brilliant 
victory ; most of the Pompeian vessels were destroyed or taken. 
Pompey himself fled to Lesbos with a squadron of seventeen ships. 
Octavian did not pursue him, as Lepidus, who was at the head of a 
considerable force, now claimed Sicily for himself, and an equal 
share as Triumvir in the government of the Boman world ; but 
Octavian found means to seduce his soldiers from their allegiance ; 
and Lepidus was at last obliged to surrender to Octavian, and to 
throw himself upon his mercy. His life was granted, but he was 
deprived of his Triumvirate, his army, and his provinces, and was 
compelled to retire to Italy as a private person. He was allowed 
however to retain his property and the dignity of Pontifex Maximus. 
He lived till b.c. 13. 

In B.C. 35 Pompey crossed over from Lesbos to Asia, with the 
view of seizing that province ; but he was easily crushed by the 
lieutenants of Antony, was taken prisoner as he attempted to escape 
to Armenia, and was put to death at Miletus. By the death of 
Pompey and the deposition of Lepidus, Antony and Octavian were 
now left without a rival ; and Antony's mad love for Gleopatra soon 
made Octavian the undisputed master of the Boman world. 

After Antony's marriage with Octavia, in B.C. 40, he seems for 
a time to have forgotten ox oileaA^ Qon!(^«t^ \.\i^ {&ac\3Qa.tlQna uf 
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the Egyptian queen. For the next three yean he resided at Athens 
with his wife ; but after his visit to Italy, and the renewal of the 
Triumvirate in b.c. 37, he left Octavia behind at Tarentum, and 
determined to carry out his long-projected campaign against the 
Parthians. As he approached Syria, " that great evil," as Plutarch 
calls it, his passion for Cleopatra, burst forth with more vehemence 
than ever. From this time she appears as his evil genius. He 
sununoned her to him at LaodicflBa, and loaded her with honours 
and favours. He added to her dominions Phoenicia, Godle-Syria, 
Cyprus, a large part of Cilicia, Palestine, and Arabia, and publicly 
recognised the children she had borne him. Although he had col- 
lected a large army to invade the Parthian empire, he was unable 
to tear himself away from the enchantress, and did not commence 
his march till late in the year. The expedition proved most dis- 
astrous ; the army suffered from want of provisions ; and Antony 
found himself compelled to retreat He narrowly escaped the fiette 
of Crassus; and it was with the utmost difficulty that he succeeded 
in reaching the Armenian mountains after losing the best part of 
his troops. 

Antony returned to Alexandria, and surrendered himself entirely 
to Cleopatra. In b.c. 34 he made a short campaign into Armenia, 
and succeeded in obtaining possession of Artavasdas, the Armenian 
king. He carried him to Alexandria, and, to the great scandal of 
all the Bomans, entered the city in triumph, with all the pomp 
and ceremonial of the Roman pageant. He now laid aside entirely 
the character of a Roman citizen, and assumed the state and dress 
of an Eastern monarch. Instead of the toga he wore a robe of 
purple, and his head was crowned with a diadem. Sometimes he 
assumed the character of Osiris, while Cleopatra appeared at his 
side as Isis. He gave the title of kings to Alexander and Ptolemy, 
his sons by Cleopatra. The Egyptian queen already dreamed of 
reigning over the Roman world. 

While Antony was disgusting the Bomans and alienating his 
friends and supporters by his senseless follies, Octavian had been 
restoring order to Italy ; and, by his wise and energetic adminis- 
tration, was slowly repairing the evils of the civil wars. In order 
to give security to the fh)ntiers and employment to the troops, he 
attacked the barbarians on the north of Italy and Greece, and sub- 
dued the lapydes, Pannonians, and Dalmatians. He carried on 
these wars in person, and won the affection of the soldiers by 
sharing their dangers and hardships. 

The contrast between the two Triumvirs was sufficiently 
striking, but Octavian called attention to the follies of Antony. 
Letters passed between them full of mutoai tec.T^i&2i5>is^<;k\^a^^5^ 
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both partlM began to pr^ore fot the inevitable rtrn^Ie. Tovaids 
the end of B.C. 32 the Beoate daclared war againvt Cleopatn. for 
Antony waa regarded as her slave.* The five yean of the Tri- 
umvirate had expired on the last de; of this year : and on the Ist 
of JanDor?, B.C. 31, Ootavtan, as Consul of the Bepnblic, proceeded 
to carry on the war against the Egyptian queen. The hostile'fleeta 
■nd armies assembled on the weatom ooasls of Qreece. Antony'* 
fleet was aaperior both in the number and size of the abipa, but 
they were clumsy and immanageabte. Tbey were anchored in 
the Ambraciot Gulf in 
the modem £ayo/iV0- 
eeaa. (See Plan, F.) 
The anny was encamp* 
ed on the promontory 
of Actium (Plan, S\ 
which haa given its 
name to the battle. 
The deet of Ootaviaii 
coniiited of Ught li- 
bnmian vessels, man- 
ned by orewB which 
had gained eiperiencs 
in the wars against 
SeituB Pompey. It 
waa nnder the com- 
1 of Qie able Agrippa, who took ttp bis alation at Corcyra, 
and swept the Adriatic Sea. Octavian in person took the com- 
mand of the land-forcei^ which were encamped on the coast of 
Epims opposite Actium, on the spot where Nicopotia afterwards 
stood (Plan, 1.) The generals of Antony strongly nrged him to 
fight on land ; but the desertions among his troops were umnerona ; 
Cleopatra became ahirmed for her safety ; and it was therefore re- 
Bolved to sacrifice the army, and retire with the fleet to Egypt. 
But Agrippa was on the watch, and Antony had no sooner salted 
outdde the strait than be was compelled to fight. The battle was 
still undecided and equally favourable to both parties, when Cleo- 
patra, whose vessels were at anchor in the rear, taMng advantage of a 
favourable breeze which sprung up, sailed through the midst of 
the combatants with her squadron of sixty ships, and made for the 
coast of Peloponnesus. 'When Antony saw hei flight he hastily 
followed her, forgetting everything else, and shamefully deserting 
those who were fighting and dying in his cause. The remainder of 

* Antony tetaUatadb; KnUntO<ftn^avV£l<A4L1aI<&. 
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the fleet was destroyed before night-time. The army, after a few 
days' hesitation, surrendered, and Octavian pardoned all the officers 
who sued for his fSftyonr. The battle of Actium was fought on the 
2nd of September, b.c. 31, from which day the reign of Octavian is 
to be dated. 

Octavian did not follow Antony to Alexandria for nearly twelve 
months after the battle of Actium. He sent Agrippa to Italy with 
his veteran troops, and himself passed the winter at Samos ; but he 
could not satisfy the demands of the soldiers, who broke out into 
open mutiny. Octavian hastened to Brundusium, and with diffi- 
culty raised a sufficient sum of money to calm their discontent. 

This respite was of no service to Antony and Cleopatra. They 
knew that resistance was hopeless, and therefore sent ambassadors 
to Octavian to solicit his favour. To Antony no answer was given, 
but to Cleopatra hopes were held out if she would betray her 
lover. She began to flatter herself that her charms, which had 
fascinated both Ca}sar and Antony, might conquer Octavian, who 
was yoimger than either. Octavian at length appeared before 
Pelusium, which surrendered to him without resistance. He then 
marched upon Alexandria. Antony, encouraged by some slight 
success in an action with the cavsdry, prepared to resist Octavian 
both by sea and land ; but as soon as the Egyptian ships approached 
those of Octavian, the crews saluted them with their oars and 
passed over to their side. Antony's cavalry also deserted him ; his 
infantry was easily repulsed ; and he fled to Alexandria, crying out 
that he was betrayed by Cleopatra. 

The queen had shut herself up in a mausoleum which she had 
built to receive her body after death, and where she had collected 
her most valuable treasures. Hearing of Antony's defeat, she sent 
persons to inform him that she was dead. He fell into the snare ; 
they had promised not to survive one another ; and Antony stabbed 
himself. He was drawn up into the mausoleum, and died in her 
arms. She was apprehended by the officers of Octavian, and a 
few days afterwards had an interview with the conqueror. Her 
charms, however, &iled in softening the colder heart of Octavian. 
He only ** bade her be of good cheer and fear no violence." Soon 
afterwards she learnt that she was to be sent to Rome in three 
days* time. This news decided her. On the following day she was 
foimd lying dead on a golden couch in royal attire, with her two 
women lifeless at her feet. The manner of her death was unknown. 
It was generally believed that she had died by the bite of an asp, 
which a peasant had brought to her in a basket full of figs. She 
was thirty-nine years of age at the time of her death. Egypt was 
made a Boman province. Octavian did not return to Borne till 
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B.a 29, when he celebrated a threefold triumph oyer the Pan* 
Donians, Dalmatiana, and Egypt The temple of Jannf was doted 
lor the third time in Roman history. The exhausted Bomaa world, 
longing for repose, gladly acquiesced in the sole role of Octayian. 
The Senate conferred upon him numerous honours and distinctions, 
with the title of Imperator for life. 

Thus ended the Boman Republic, an end to which it had beeb 
tending for the last hundred years. The corruption and demorali* 
eation of all classes had rendered a Republic almost an impossir 
bility ; and the civil dissensions of the state had again and again 
invested one or more persons with despotic authority. The means 
which Augustus employed to strengthen and maintain his power 
belong to a history of the Empire. He proceeded with the caution 
which was his greatest characteristic. He refused the names of 
King and Dictator, and was contented with the simple appellation 
of Princepe, which had always been given to one of the most dis- 
ting^uished members of the Senate. He received, however, in b.c. 27, 
the novel title of Augusttu, that is, ' the sacred,* or ' the venerable,' 
which was afterwards assumed by all the Roman emperors as a sur- 
name. As Imperator he had the command of the Roman armies; 
and the Tribunician and Proconsular powers which the Senate con- 
ferred upon him made him absolute master of the state. He made 
a new division of the provinces, allowing tlie Senate to appoint the 
governors of those which where quiet and long-settled, like Sicily, 
Achaia, and Asia, but retaining for himself such as required the 
presence of an army, which were governed by means of his Legati. 
On the death of Lepidus hi B.C., 13 he succeeded him as Ponti- 
fcx Maximus, and thus became the head of the Roman religion. 
While he thus united in his own person all the great offices of 
state, he still allowed the Consuls, Praetors, and other magistrates 
of the Republic, to be annually elected. " In a few words, the 
system of Imperial government, as it was instituted by Octavian, 
and maintained by those princes who understood their own interest 
and that of the people, may bo defined as an absolute government 
disguised by the form of a commonwealth. The masters of the 
Roman world surrounded their throne with darkness, concealed 
their irresistible strength, and humbly professed themselves the 
accountable ministers of the Senate, whose supreme decrees they 
dictated and obeyed." • 

* Gibbon. 




CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



Fob many centoriee after the fonndaHon of the city the 11 
can hardly be eaid to Lave bad an; Uteratare at all. There maj 
have existed, at an early period, some songs or ballads, reconating, 
in rade str^ns,* the exploits of the heroes of Roman story, but all 
trace of these has disappeared. It was not till the conquest of the 
Greek citiea in Sonthern Italy, ehoitl; before the First Panic War, 
that we can date the commencement of the Roman literature. It 
began vith the Drama. Dramatic exhibitions were first introduced 
at Rome ^m Etruria in b.c. 363, on the occasion of a severe 
pestilence, in order to avert the anger of the gods. But these 
exhibitions were only pantomimic scenes to the music of the 
flute, without any song or dJali^iie. It was not till b.c. 240 
that a drama with a regular plot was performed at Borne. 
Its author was M. Livius Ahubontcus, a native of Magna Gnecia, 
who was taken prisoner at the capture of Tarentum, and carried to 
Rome, where he became the slave of M. Liviua Salinator. He was 
afterwiuds set &ee, and. according to Roman practice, toolc the 
gentiljo name of his master. He acquired at Rome a perfect bnow- 

* Th«e were probBbl; compOKd in the BBtamian metre, tbe oldest ipecia 
ot vetriflcaHon among; the Eomaiii, in which mocli Brealer licence wai aJlowed 
in the lawi of quantity than In the metre) which were bonowed from the 
Creeki. 
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ledge of the Latin language ; and wrote both tragedies and comedies, 
which were borrowed or rather translated from the Greek. He 
also wrote an Odyssey in the Satumian metre» and some hymns. 
He may be regarded as the first Boman poet. His works were 
read in schools in the time of Horace. 

Gn. Njsvius, the second Roman poet, was a Gampanian by birth. 
He served in the First Punic War, and, like Livius, wrote dramas 
borrowed from the Ghreek. His first play was performed in b.c. 235. 
He was attached to the Plebeian party ; and» with the licence of the 
old Attic comedy, he |nade the stage a vehicle for assailing the 
aristocracy. In conap^uence of his attacks upon the Metelli he 
was thrown into prison. He obtained his release through the Tri- 
bunes, but was soon compelled to expiate a new offence by exile. 
He retired to Utica, where he died aboitt b.^c. 202. In his exile 
he wrote, in the Satumian metre, an epic poem on the First Punio 
War, in which he introduced the celebrated legends connected 
with the foimdation of Rome. This poem was extensively copied 
both by Ennius and Virgil. 

Q. Ennius, however, may be regarded as the real founder of 
Roman literature. Like Livius, he was a native of Magna QrsBcia. 
He was bom at RudisB, in Galabria, b.c. 239. Gato found him in 
Sardinia in B.C. 2(H, and brought him in his train to Rome. He 
dwelt in a humble house on the Aventine^ and maintained himself 
by acting as preceptor to the youths of the Roman nobles. He 
lived on terms of tiie closest intimacy with the elder Scipio Afri- 
canus. He died b.o. 169, at the age of 70. He was buried in the 
sepulchre of the Scipios, and his bust was allowed a place among 
the effigies of that noble house. His most important work was an 
epic poem, entitled the ' Annals of Rome,' in 18 books, written in 
dactylic hexameters, which, through his example, supplanted the 
old Satumian metre. This poem commenced with the loves of 
Mais and Rhea, and came down to the age of Ennius. Virgil 
borrowed largely from it ; and, down to his time, it was regarded as 
the great epic poem of the Latin language. He also wrote numerous 
tragedies, a few comedies, and several other works, such as SaiirsB, 
composed in a great variety of metres, frxnn which circumstance 
they probably received their name. 

The comic drama of Rome, though it continued to be more or 
less a translation or an imitation of the Greek, was cultivated with 
distinguished success by two writers of genius, several of whose 
plays are still extant. 

T. Maccius Plautub was a native of Sarsina, a small village in 
Umbria, and was bom about b.c. 254. He probably came to Rome 
at an early age, and was first employed in tii^ «i(snv^^ ^1 *^^ ^cdvsc^ 

BOMiM, ^ 
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With the money he had sayed in this inferior station he left Borne, 
and set up in business : but his speculations failed : he returned to 
Borne, and his necessities obliged him to enter the service of a 
baker, who employed him in turning a hand-mill. While in this de- 
grading occupation he wrote three plays, the sale of which to the 
managers of the public games enabled him to quit his drudgery, 
and begin his literary career. He was then about 80 years of age 
(B.C. 224), and continued to write for the stage for about 40 years. 
He died in B.C. 184, when he was 70 years of age. The comedies of 
Plautus enjoyed unrivalled populari^ among the Boman8,And con- 
tinued to be represented down to the time of Diocletian. Though 
they were founded upon Greek models, the characters in them act, 
speak, and joke like genuine Bomans, and the poet thereby secured 
the sympathy of his audience more completely than Terence. It 
was not only with the common people that Plautus was a fetvourite ; 
educated Bomans read and admired his works down to the latest 
times. Cicero places his wit on a level with that of the old Attic 
comedy ; and St. Jerome used to console himself with the perusal 
of the poet, after spending many nights in tears on account of his 
past sins. The favourable opinion which the ancients entertained 
of the merits of Plautus has been confirmed by the judgment of 
modem critics, and by the fact that several of his plays have been 
imitated by many of the best modern poets. Twenty of his comedies 
are extant. 

P. Terentius Afeb, usually called Tebence, was bom at Car- 
thage, B.C. 195. By birth or purchase he became the slave of P. 
Terentius, a Boman senator, who afforded him the best education of 
the age, and finally gave him his freedom. The AndriOy which 
was the first play of Terence acted (b.c. 166), was the means of in- 
troducing him to the most refined and intellectual circles of Borne. 
His chief patrons were Laelius and the younger Scipio, both of whom 
treated him as an equal, and are said even to have assisted him in 
the composition of his plays. He died in the 36th year of his age, 
in B.C. 159. Six comedies are all that remain to us. The ancient 
critics are unanimous in ascribing to Terence immciculate purity 
and elegance of language. Although a foreigner and a freedman, 
he divides with Cicero and Caesar the palm of pure Latinity. 

There were two other comic poets, whose works are lost, but 
who enjoyed a great reputation among the Bomans. Q. CisoiLius 
was a native of Milan, and, like Terence, came to Borne as a slave. 
He was the immediate predecessor of Terence, and died B.C. 168, 
two years before the representation of the Andria. L. Afranius 
iSonrished b.o. 100, and wrote comedies describing Boman scenes 
and manners, celled Comoedin ToQat»^ \& ^>s^&!S3as3;v them from 
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those depicting Grecian life, which were'tenned PaUiatsB, from 
paUiunht the national dress of the Greeks. 

There were two tragic poets contemporary with Terence, who 
also enjoyed great celebrity, though their works haye likewise 
perished. M. Pacuvius, son of the sister of Ennius, was bom about 
B.C. 220, and died in the 90th year of his age. He is praised by 
the Latin writers for the loftiness of his thoughts, the vigour of his 
language, and the extent of his knowledge. Hence we find the 
epithet doctus frequently applied to him. Most of his tragedies 
were taken from the Greek writers ; but some belonged to the class 
called Prsetextatas, in which the subjects were taken from Boman 
story. One of these, entitled PauUtu, had as its hero L. ^milius 
Paullus, the conqueror of Perseus, king of Macedonia. L. Accius, 
a younger contemporary of Pacuvius, was bom B.C. 170, and lived 
to a great age. Cicero, when a young man, frequently conversed 
with him. His tragedies, like those of Pacuvius, were chiefly 
imitations of the Greek ; but he also wrote some on Boman sub- 
jects, one of which was entitled Brutus, 

Though the Boman Drama, properly so called, was derived from 
the Greeks, there were some kinds of dramatic exhibitions which 
were of Italian origin. The first of these were the Atelianss FdbulaB, 
or Atellane Plays, which took their name from Atella a town 
in Campania. They were composed in the Oscan dialect, and 
were at first rude extemporaneous farces, but were afterwards 
divided into acts like a regular drama. They seiem to have been 
the origin of the Policinello of modem Italy. The Oscan dialect 
was preserved, even when they were introduced at Bome. The 
Mimes were another species of comedy, of which only the name 
seems to have been derived from the Greek. They were a 
species of low comedy of an indecent description, in which the 
dialogue was subordinate to mimicry and gesture. The Dictator 
Sulla was f cry fond of these performances. The two most dis- 
tinguished writers of Mimes were Deo. Labebius, a knight, and 
P. Stbus, a freedman, and originally a Syrian slave, both of whom 
were contemporaries of Julius CsBsar. At Csesar's triumphal games 
in October, b.c. 45, P. Syrus challenged all his craft to a trial of wit 
in extemporaneous farce, and Cffisar ofiered Laberius 500,000 ses- 
terces to appear on the stage. Laberius was 60 years old, and the 
profession of a mimus was infamous, but the wish of the Dictator was 
equivalent to a command, and he reluctantly complied. He had 
however revenge in his power, and took ii Wm prologue awakened 
compassion, and perhaps indignation ; and during the peiibnnanoe 
he adroitly availed himself of his various characters to point his wit 
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at Cesar. In the penon of a beaten Syrian daye he cried out^ — 
*' Marry ! Quirites, but we loee our freedom," and all eyes were 
turned upon the Dictator: and in another mime he uttered the 
pregnant madm, ** Needs must he fear who makes all else adread." 
CsBsar, impartially or yindictively, awarded the prize to Syros. 

The Fescenntne Songs were tiie origin of the Satire, the only 
important species of literature not derived from the Greeks, 
and altogether peculiar to Italy. These Fescennine Songs 
were rude dialogues, in which the country people assailed and 
ridiculed one another in extempore yerses, and whioh were inr- 
troduced as an amusement in various festivals. They were formed 
into the Satire* by 0. Luoiuus, who wrote in hexameter yerse, 
and attacked the follies and vices both of distinguished persons 
and of mankind in general. He was bom b.c. 148, at Suessa 
Aurunca, and died at Naples in B.o. 103. He lived upon tenns 
of intimacy with tiie younger Scipio and LsbUus; and was the 
maternal ancestor of Pompey the Great. LucUius continued to be 
admired in the Augustan age ; and Horace, while he censures the 
harsh versification and the slovenly haste with which Lucilius 
threw off his compositions, acknowledges with admiration the 
fierceness and boldness of his attacks upon the vices and foUies of 
his contemporaries. 

Between Lucilius and the poets of the Augustan age lived 
Lucretius and Catullus, two of the greatest — ^perhaps the greatest 
— of all the Roman poets. 

T. LucBETius Cabus wm bom b.c. 95, and died about b.o. 51. He 
is said to have been driven mad by a love-potion, and to have perished 
by his own hand. The work which has immortalised his name is 
a philosophical didactic poem, in heroic hexameters, entitled De 
Berum Naiura^ divided into six books, and addressed to C. Mem- 
mius Gemellus, who was prsetor in b.o. 58. Its object is to state 
clearly the leading principles of the Epicurean philosophy in such 
a form as might render the study attractive to his countrymen. 
He attempts to show that there is nothing in the history or actual 
condition of the world which does not admit of explanation without 
having recourse to the active interposition of divine beings. The 
work has been admitted by all modem critics to be the greatest of 
didactic poems. The most abstruse speculations are elearly ex- 
plained in majestic yerse ; while the subject, which in itself is 
dry and dull, is enlivened by digressions of matchless power and 
beauty. 

Yalebtds Catullitb was bom at Verona or in its immediate 

* The name signifies a mixture or medley. Hence a lex per satyram lata 
ia a l&w whioh contained Beveral ^t^cX Teg^^^soA %X ^'usa. 
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vicinity, b.o. 87. He inherited considerable property from hifi 
father, who was the friend of Julius Csdsar : but he squandered a 
great part of it by indulging freely in the pleasures of the metro- 
polis. In order to better his fortunes he went to Bithynia in the 
train of the prsBtor Memmius, but it appears that the specidation 
was attended with little success. It was probably during this ex- 
pedition that his brother died in the Troad, a loss which he 
deplores in the affecting elegy to Hortalus. On his return he oon« 
tinued to reside at Rome, or at his country-seats on the promontory, 
of Sirmio and at Tibur. He died about b.o. 47. His poems are on 
a variety of topics, and composed in different styles and metres. 
Some are lyrical, others elegies, others epigrams ; while the Nup- 
tials of Peleus and Thetis is an heroic poem. Catullus adorned all 
he touched, and his shorter poems are characterised by original in- 
vention and felicity, of expression. His Atys is one of the most 
remarkable poems in the whole range of Latin literature, distin- 
guished by wild passion and the noblest diction. 

Among the poets of the Augustan age Virgil and Horace stand 
forth preeminent. 

P. ViBQiLius (more properly Vbbgilius) Mabo was bom, b.o. 70, 
at Andes, a small village near Mantua in Cisalpine Gkiul. His 
father left him a small estate, which he cultivated. After the 
battle of Philippi (b.c. 42) his property was among the lands 
assigned by Octavian to the soldiers. Through the advice of 
Asinius PoUio, who was then governor of Cisalpine Gkiul, and was 
himself a poet, Virgil applied to Octavian at Rome for the restitu- 
tion of his land, and obtained his request. The first Eclogue com- 
memorates his gratitude. Virgil lived on intimate terms with 
Maecenas, whom he accompanied in the journey from Rome to 
Brundusium, which forms the subject of one of the Satires of Horace. 
His most finished work, the Georgics, was undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of MsBcenas.* The poem was completed after the battle of 
Actium, B.C. 31, while Octavian was in the East.t The Mneid was 
the occupation of his latter years. His health was always feeble, 
and he died at Brundusium in b.o. 19, in his fifty-first year. His 
remains were transferred to Naples, which had been his favourite 
residence, and placed on the road from Naples to Puteoli {PozxuoU), 
where a monument is still shown, supposed to be the tomb of the poet. 
It is said that in his last illness he wished to bum the .^neid, to 
which he had not given the finishing touches, but his friends would 
not allow him. He was an amiable good-tempered man, free from 
the mean passions of envy and jealousy. His £une, which was esta- 
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blished in his lifetime, was cherished after his death as an inherit* 
ance in which every Boman had a share ; and his works became 
school-books eren before the death of Angnstos, and continned snch 
for centuries after. He was also the great poet of the Middle AgeSi 
To him Dante paid the homage of his superior genius, and owned 
him for his master and his model. The ten short poems called 
Bucdics, or Edogues^ were the earliest works of Virgil, and probably 
all written between b.o. 41 and bo. 37. They have all a Bucolic 
form and colouring, but some of them have nothing more. Th^ 
merit consists in their versification, and in many natural and simple 
touches. The Oeorgics is an ' Agricultural Poem ' in four books. 
Virgil treats of the cultivation of the soil in the first book, of fruit- 
trees in the second, of horses and other cattle in the third, and of 
bees in the fourth. This poem shows a great improvement both 
in his taste and in his versification. Neither in the Oeorgics nor 
elsewhere has fli the merit of striking originality ; his chief excel- 
lence consists in the skilful handling of borrowed materials. The 
Mneidt or adventltfes of ^neas after the fall of Troy, is an epio 
formed on the model of the Homeric poems. It was founded upon 
an old Boman tradition that ^neas and his Trojans settled in 
Italy, and were the founders of the Boman name. In the first six 
books the adventures of Ulysses in the Odyssey are the model, and 
these books contain more variety of incident and situation than 
those which follow. The last six books, the history of the struggles 
of ^neas in Italy, are based on the plan of the battles of the 
Iliad. Latinus, the king of the Latini, offers in marriage to the 
Trojan hero his daughter Lavinia, who had been betrothed to Tumus 
the warlike king of the Butuli. The contest is ended by the death 
of Tumus, who falls by the hand of -^neas. The fortunes of iEneas 
and his final settlement in Italy are the subjects of the ^neid, but 
the glories of Borne and of the Julian house, to which Augustus 
belonged, are indirectly the poet's theme. In the first book the 
foimdation of Alba Longa is promised by Jupiter to Venus, and the 
transfer of empire from Alba to Borne ; from the line of ^neas will 
descend the * Trojan GsBsar,' whose empire will only be limited by 
the ocean, and his glory by the heavens. The ultimate triumphs of 
Bome are predicted. 

Q. HoRATius Flaccus, usually called Hobace, was bom at Venusia 
in Apulia, B.C. 65. His father was a freedman. He had received 
his manumission before the birth of the poet, who was of ingenuous 
birth, but who did not altogether escape the taunt which adhered to 
persons even of remote servile origin. His father's occupation was 
that of a collector {coador) of taxes. With the profits of his office 
be bad pvaohaaed a small iaim Vn ^^ TL«v^c^cwx\iQsA^l"N«issMa^ 
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Though by no means rich, he declined to send the young Horace 
to the oonunon school, kept in Yenusia by one Flavins, to which 
the children of the rural aristocracy resorted. Probably about his 
twelfth year his father carried him to Rome to receive the usual 
education of a knight's or senator's son. He frequented the best 
schools in the capital. One of these was kept by Orbilius, a retired 
military man, whose flogging propensities have been immortalised 
by his pupil. The names of his other teachers are not recorded by 
the poet. He was instructed in the Greek and Latin languages : 
the poets were the usual school-books — Homer in the Greek, and 
the old tragic writer, Livius Andronicus, in the Latin. In his 
eighteenth year Horace proceeded to Athens, in order to continue 
his studies at that seat of learning. When Brutus came to Athens 
after the death of GsBsar, Horace joined his army, and received at 
once the rank of a nulitary tribune and the command of a legion. 
He was present at the battle of Philippi, and shared in the flight of 
the republican army. In one of his poems he playfully alludes to 
his flight, and throwing away his shield. He now resolved to 
devote himself to more peaceful pursuits ; and having obtained his 
pardon, he ventured at once to return to Bome. He had lost all 
his hopes in life ; his paternal estate had been swept away in the 
general forfeiture ; but he was enabled to obtaru sufficient money 
to purchase a clerkship in the Quaestor's office ; and on the profite 
of that place he managed with the utmost frugality to live. 
Meantime some of his poems attracted the notice of Yarius and 
Yirgil, who introduced him to MsBcenas (b.o. 39). Horace soon 
became the friend of Msdcenas, and this friendship quickly ripened 
into intimacy. In a year or two after the commencement of their 
friendship (b.o. 37) Horace accompanied his patron on the journey 
to Brundusium already alluded to. About the year B.C. 34 Mib- 
cenas bestowed upon the poet a Sabine farm, sufficient to maintain 
him in ease, comfort, and even in content, during the rest of his 
life. The situation of this farm was in the valley of Ustica, 
within view of the mountain Lucretilis, and near the Digentia, 
about 15 miles from Tibur {Tivoli). A site exactly answering to 
the villa of Horace, and on which were found ruins of buildings, 
has been discovered in modem times. Besides this estate, his 
admiration of the beautiful scenery in the neighbourhood of Tibur 
inclined him either to hire or to purchase a small cottage in 
that romantic town; and all the later years of his life were 
passed between the metropolis and these two country residences. 
He died, b.o. 8, in his fifty-seventh year. He was buried on the 
slope of the Esquiline Hill, close to his friend and patron Mnoenas, 
who had died before him in the bsulq y««x, H.ott^i!^'^ \^sa ^^s^efsc^oR^ 
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hifi own person. He was of short stature, with dark eyes and dark 
hair, bnt early tinged with grey. In his youth he was tolerably 
robust, but suffered from a complaint in his eyes. In more ad- 
vanced life he grew &t, and Augustus jested about .his protaberant 
belly. His health was not always good, and he seems to haye in- 
clined to be a valetudinarian. In dress he was rather careless. 
His habits, even after he became richer, were generally frugal and 
abstemious ; though on occasions, both in youth and maturer age^ 
he seems to have indulged in conviviality. He liked choice wine, 
and in the society of friends scrupled not to enjoy the luxuries <rf 
his time. He was never married. The Odes of Horace want the 
higher inspirations of lyric verse. His amatory verses are exqui- 
sitely graceful, but they have no strong ardour, no deep tenderness, 
nor even much of light and joyous gaiety ; but as works of refined 
art, of the most skilful felicities of language and of measure, of 
translucent expression, and of agreeable images embodied in words 
which imprint themselves indelibly on the memory, they are mi- 
rivalled. In the Satires of Horace there is none of the lofty moral 
indignation, the fierce vehemence of invective, which characterifled 
the later satirists. It is the folly rather than the wickedness of 
vice which he touches with such playful skilL In the Epodes there 
is bitterness provoked, it should seem, by some personal hatred or 
sense of injury. But the Epistles are the most perfect of the 
Horatian poetry, the poetry of manners and society, the beauty of 
which consists in its common sense and practical wisdom. The 
Epistles of Horace are, with the Poem of Lucretius, the Georgics of 
Virgil, and perhaps the Satires of Juvenal, the most perfect and 
most original form of Roman verse. The Art of Poetry was pro- 
bably intended to dissuade one of the younger Pisos from devoting 
himself to poetry, for which he had little genius, or at least to 
suggest the diflSculties of attaining to perfection. 

Three celebrated Elegiac poets — Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid — 
also belong to the Augustan age. 

Albius TiBXiLLUS was of equestrian family, and possessed an here- 
ditary estate between Tibur and Prseneste. His great patron was 
Messala, whom he accompanied in B.C. 31 into Aquitania, whither 
Messala had been sent by Augustus to suppress a formidable insur- 
rection which had broken out in this province. In the following 
year (b.c. 30) Messala, having pacified Graul, was sent into the East. 
Tibullus set out in his company, but was taken ill, and obliged to 
remain in Corcyra, from whence he returned to Rome. So ceased 
the active life of Tibullus. He died at an early age soon after 
Virgil. The poetry of his contemporaries shows Tibullus as a 
gentle and singularly aima\)\e lofiisi. To "aaitaRi^ ^%^^^^\st^^ V^^^^raa 
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an object of wann attachment. His Elegies, which are exquisite 
small poems, celebrate the beauty and cruelty of his mistresses. 

Sextus Aubelius Pbopebtius was a native of Umbria, and was 
bom about e.g. 51. He was deprived of his paternal estate by an 
agrarian division, probably that in b.c. 36, after the Sicilian War. 
He began to write poetry at a very early age, and the merit of his 
productions soon attracted the attention and patronage of Mracenas. 
The year of his death is altogether unknown. As an elegiac poet 
a high rank must be awarded to Propertius, and among the ancients 
it was a disputed point whether the preference should be given to 
him or to Tibullus. To the modem reader, however, the elegies of 
Propertius are not nearly so attractive as those of Tibullus. This 
arises partly from their obscurity, but in a great measure also from 
a certain want of nature in them. The fault of Propertius was too 
pedantic an imitation of the Greeks. His whole ambition was to 
become the Roman Callimachus, whom he made his model. He 
aboimds with obscure Greek myths, as well as Greek forms of ex- 
pression, and the same pedantry infects even his versification. 

P. OviDius Naso, usually called Ovid, was born at Sulmo, in the 
country of the Peligni, on the 20th March, b.o. 43. He was de- 
scended &om an ancient equestrian family, and was destined to be 
a pleader. But the bent of his genius showed itself very early. 
The hours which should have been spent in the study of juris- 
prudence were employed in cultivatiug his poetical talent. It is a 
disputed point whether he ever actually practised as an advocate 
after his return to Rome. The picture Ovid himself draws of his 
weak constitution and indolent temper prevents us from thinking 
that he ever followed his profession with perseverance, if indeed 
at all. He became however one of the Triumviri Capitales ; and 
he was subsequently made one of the Centumviri, or judges who 
tried testamentary and even criminal causes. Till liis fiftieth year 
he continued to reside at Rome, where he had a house near the 
Capitol, occasionally taking a trip to his Pelignian farm. He not 
only enjoyed the friendship of a large circle of distinguished men, 
but the regard and favour of Augustus and the imperial family ; not- 
withstanding in A.D. 9 he was suddenly commanded by an imperial 
edict to transport himself to Tomi, a town on the Euxine, near the 
mouths of the Danube, on the very border of the empire. He 
underwent no trial, and the sole reason for his banishment stated in 
the edict was his having published his poem on the Art of Love 
{Are AmcUoria), The real cause of his banishment is unknown, 
for the publication of the Art of Love was certdnly a mere pretext. 
Ovid draws an affecting picture of the miseries to which he waA 
exposed in his place of exile. He com^\akA Ql\^<bNsi^^^^^a^^^f^^ 
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of the sereriij of the climate, and of tiie perila to which he was 
exposed, when tiie barbarians plundered the snnonndiiig ooimtrj, 
and insulted the rerj walls of TomL In the midst of all his mis- 
fortimes he sought some relief in the exercise of his poetical *<^1^^ts. 
He died at Tomi in the sixtieth year of his age, a^. 18. Besides 
his amatory poems, Ovid wrote the Metamorphoses in fifteen books^ 
which consist of soch legends or fietbles as involyed a transforma- 
tion, from the Creation to the time of Julius Cssar, the last being 
that emperor s change into a star — the FeuU in twelve bookB^ <d 
which only the first six are extant, a sort of poetical Boman 
calendar, with its appropriate festivals and mythology — and the 
Elegies^ written during his banishment. Ovid undoubtedly pos- 
sessed a great poetical genius, which makes it the more to be 
regretted that it was not always under the control of a sound judg- 
ment. He exhibits great vigour of £Emcy and warmth of colouring, 
but he was the first to depart from that pure and correct taste which 
characterises the Greek poets and their earlier Latin imitators. 

We now turn to the history of prose literature among the Bomans. 
The earliest prose works were Annals containing a meagre account 
of the principal events in Boman history, arranged under their re- 
spective years. The earliest Annalists who obtained reputation 
were Q. Fabius Pictob and L. Cincius Alimentus, both of whom 
served in the Second Punic War, and drew up an account of it, but 
they wrote in the Greek language. The first prose writer in the 
Latin language, of whom any considerable fragments have been 
preserved, is the celebrated Censor, M. Pobcius Cato, who died 
B.C. 149, and of whose life an account has been already given. He 
wrote an important historical work entitled Originee. The first 
book contained the history of the Roman kings ; the second and 
third treated of the origin of the Italian towns, and from these two 
books the whole work derived its title; the fourth book treated 
of the First Punic War, the fifth book of the Second Punic War, 
and the sixth and seventh continued the narrative to the year of 
Cato's death. There is still extant a work on agriculture {De Be 
Rustica) bearing the name of Cato, which is probably substantially 
his, though it is certainly not exactly in the form in which it pro- 
ceeded from his pen. There were many other annalists, of whom 
we know little more than the names, and whose works were used 
by Livy in compiling his Roman history. 

Oratory was always cultivated by the Romans as one of the 

chief avenues to political distinction. Cicero, in his work entitled 

Brutus, has given a long list of distinguished Orators whose speeches 

he had read : but be bimae\i svxr^%&%^^ ^2^ \5is^ "^^^^^^^jesxsc^ ^aod 
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contemporaries. In his works the Latin language appears in the 
highest perfection. Besides his numerous orations he also wrote 
several treatises on Rhetoric, of which the most perfect is a sys- 
tematic treatise on the art of Oratory (De Oratore) in three books. 
His works on Philosophy were ahnost the first specimens of this 
kind of literatore ever presented to the Bomans in their own lan- 
guage. He does not aim at any original investigation or research. 
His object was to present in a familiar and attractive form the 
results at which the Greek philosophers had arrived, not to expound 
any new theories. His Epistles, of which more than eight hundred 
have come down to us, are among the most valuable remains of 
antiquity. Cicero, during the most important period of his life, 
maintained a close correspondence with Atticus and with a wide 
circle of political friends and connexions. These letters supply the 
most ample materials for a history of the Boman Bepublic during 
its last struggles, and afford a clear insight into the personal dispo- 
sitions and motives of its chief leaders. 

The most learned Boman under the Bepublic was M. TEBEKnus 
Yabbo, a contemporary and friend of Oicero. He served as 
Pompey's lieutenant in Spain in the Civil Wars, but was pardoned 
by CsBsar after the battle of Pharsalia, and was employed by him 
in superintending the collection and arrangement of the great 
library designed for public use. Upon the formation of the second 
Triumvirate, Yarro's name appeared upon the list of the proscribed : 
but he succeeded in making his escape, and, after having remained 
for some time in concealment, he obtained the protection of Octa- 
vian. His death took place B.C. 28, when he was in his 89th year. 
Not only was Yarro the most learned of Boman scholars, but he 
was likewise the most voluminous of Boman authors. We have 
his own authority for the assertion that he had composed no less 
than 490 books, but of these only two have come down to us, 
and one of them in a mutilated form : 1, De Be Rttstica, a work 
on Agriculture, in three books, written when the author was 80 years 
old ; 2. De lAngua Latino, a grammatical treatise which extended 
to 24 books, but six only have been preserved, and these are in a 
mutilated condition. The remains of this treatise are particularly 
valuable. They have preserved many terms and forms which 
would otherwise have been altogether lost, and much curious 
information connected with the ancient usages, both civil and reli- 
gious, of the Bomans. 

C. JuLirs CfSAB, the great Dictator, was also distinguished as an 
author, and wrote several works, of which the Commentaries alone 
have come down to us. They relate the history of the first seven 
years of the Gallio War in seven boolsa, «sA\)l;i<^\£a^»ii ^1 ^^^:k^ 
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War down to the commencement of the Alexandrine in thiee booioL 

Neither of these works completes the history of the Gkdlio and Gifil 
Wars. The histoiy of the former was completed in an 8th hook, lAaek 
is usually ascribed to Hirtins. The history of the AleximdriDe^ 
African, and Spanish wars was written in three separate hooks* which 
are also ascribed to Hirtius, but their authorship is uncertain. 
The purity of CsBsar's Latin and the clearness of his style have 
deservedly obtained the highest praise. 

0. SALLUsnus Gbisfus, a contemporary of Caesar, and one of his 
supporters, was also distinguished as an historian. He was bom 
B.C. 86 at Amitemum, in the country of the Sabines, and died in 
B.c 84. After the African War (b.c. 46) he was left hy Caesar as 
governor of Numidia, where he acquired great riches hy his cfppmt' 
sion of the people. Two of his works have come down to us^ the 
CatUina, the history of the suppression of Catiline's conspiracy, and 
the Juguriha^ the history of the war against Jugurtha. SaUust 
made Thucydides his model, and took great pains with his style. 

Cornelius Nepos, the contemporary and friend of Cicero and 
Atticus, was the author of numerous works, all of which are loA, 
with the exception of the well-known Lives of Distinguished Com- 
manders {Vitm Excellentium Imperatonm). But even these Lives, 
with the exception of that of Atticus; are probably an abridgment 
of the original work of Nepos, made in the fourth century of the 
Christian era. 

Of the prose writers of the Augustan age the most distinguished 

was the historian Titcs Lrvirs, usually called Livr. He was bom 

at Patavium {Padua\ B.C. 59. The greater part of his life appears 

to have been spent in Rome, but he returned to his native town 

before his death, which happened at the age of 76; in the fourth 

year of Tiberius, a.d. 17. His literary talents secured the patronage 

and friendship of Augustus ; and his reputation became so widely 

diffused, that a Spaniard travelled from Cadiz to Borne solely for 

the purpose of beholding him, and, having gratified his curiosity in 

this one particular, immediately returned home. Livy's 'History 

of Rome ' extended from the foundation of the city to the death of 

Drusus, B.C. 9, and was comprised in 142 books. Of these 35 have 

descended to us. The whole work has been divided into decades, 

containing 10 books each. The First decade (bks. i.-x.) is entire. 

It embraces the period from the foundation of the city to the year 

B.C. 294, when the subjugation of the Samnites may be said to have 

been completed. The Second decade (bks. xi.-xx.) is altogether 

lost. It included the period from b.c. 294 to b.o. 219, comprising an 

account, among other matters, of the invasion of Pyrrhus and of 

the Fiiat Punic War. The T\ia^ ^Ci^'b Qa^a^ TLxu-Tasa::^ W^bJos^. 
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It embraces the period from b.c. 219 to b.o. 201, comprehending 
the whole of the Second Pmiio War. The Fourth decade (bks. 
zxzi.-xl.) is entire, and also one-half of the Fifth (bks. zli.-zly.). 
These 15 books continue the history from b.o. 201 to b.o. 167, and 
develop the progress of the Boman arms in Cisalpine Gaul, in 
Macedonia, Greece, and Asia, ending with the triumph of ^milius 
Paullus. Of the remaining books nothing is extant except incon- 
siderable fragments. The style of Livy may be pronounced almost 
fiskultless. In judging of his merits as an historian, we are bound 
to ascertain, if possible, the end which he proposed to himself. 
Kg one who reads his work with attention can suppose that he 
ever conceived the project of drawing up a critical history of Rome. 
His aim was to offer to his countrymen a clear and pleasing nar- 
rative, which, while it gratified their vanity, should contain no 
startling improbabilities or gross amplifications. To effect this 
purpose he studied with care the writings of some of his more 
celebrated p odecessors in the same field. But in no case did he 
ever dream of ascending to the fountain-head, and never attempted 
to test the accuracy of his authorities by examining monuments of 
remote antiquity. 
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Aeeenti, i2j. 
Aocios, L., 27;. 
Achaean League, X07; in 
alliaiioe with Philip V.. 
108. 

Aduean War, ij8. 

.fidilea, 117. 

JEImilius LepiduB, M., mili- 
tary road made bv, 114. 

.£milla8 Panllos, L., ends 
the war in lUyria, 79 ; 
slain in the battle of 
Cannae, 88. 

JEmilius Paollns, L. (son), 
defeats Persius, i }$> 

iEneas, legend of, 8. 

iikiaians, $9. 

^tolian Leagne,T07; forms 
alliance with Rome, 108, 
but is obliged to make 
peace with Philip V., 
108; chief town Am- 
bracia taken bj the Ro- 
mans, II I ; compelled to 
sue for peace, and the 
League crushed. III. 

Afranius, L., C!onsul, 224. 

Afranlus, L. (poet), 274. 

Africa, invaded by the Ro- 
mans, 72. 

Agrarian Law of Sp. Cas- 
sius, 32 ; law introduced 
by Ti. Gracchus, 150, 
151 ; extended by C. 
Gracchus, 157 ; law in- 
troduced by Caesar, 225. 

Agrigentum besieged and 
taken, 70. 

Agrippa, M., Octavian's 
general, drives L. Anto- 
nius and Fulvia out of 
Rome, 26^ ; defeats them 
at Perusia, 26; ; con- 
structs the Julius Portus, 
265 ; defeats fleet of 
Sextus Pompey, 266. 

AlhaLonga, foundation of, 
8; destmcfioii of, 14. 



ANTONY. 
Alban Lake, legend of the, 

Alesia surrenden to Cae- 
sar, 214. 
Allobroges, ambassadorB of 

the, 220. 
Alps, Hannibal's passage 
of, note on, 90. 

Ambittu, 128. 

Ancus Marcins, tnooeeds 
Tnllns Hostilius, 14 ; 
conquers several Latin 
cities, and removes inha- 
bitants to Rome, 15 ; in- 
stitutes the Fetiales, 15; 
founds a colony at Ostia, 
15 ; fortifies the Janicu- 
lum, 1$ ; constructs the 
Pons Sublicius, 15; his 
reign and death, 15. 

Andriscus, in* 

Antiochus, king of Syria, 
proposes to PWlip V. to 
partition Egypt between 
them, 108 ; receives Han- 
nibal as a fugitive, 1 10 ; 
is persuaded to invade 
Greece, no; is defeated 
at Thennopylte, and re- 
turns to Syria, in; in- 
vades the kingdom of 
Pergamus, but is defeat- 
ed near Magnesia, in: 
is compelled to cede all 
his dominions in Asia 
Minor, to pay fines, and 
surrender Hannibal, in; 
peace concluded, and af- 
fairs of Asia settled, 112. 

Antiochus Asiaticns de- 
posed, 212. 

Antepilani, 12;. 

Antoniu8,C., 219, 220, 221. 

Antonius, M. (orator), as- 
sassinated, 185. 

Antony (Marcus Anto- 
nius), Consul with Cae- 
sar, 249 ; offers a diadem 
Caesar, 



AFPIUS. 

oratkm over tlie tMdjof 
Caesar, 253 ; nuu^er of 
Rome, 2$} ; attacked bj* 
Cicero in his Ffailtopici, 
2$4 ; retires to dnmine 
Gbtul, and besicwesMii- 
tina, 254; dedsred a 

J>ubiic enemy, 255; de- 
ieats Pansa, 255 ; is de- 
feated by HirUos, 255; 
received in FortherGaol 
hv LepidoB, 255 ; Ibnns 
Triumvirate with Oo- 
tavian and Lepidoa, 2$6 ; 
defeats Cassius at Rii- 
lippi, 261; licentioas con- 
duct in Ada Minor, sod 
meeting with Cleopatra, 
262, 26J ; follows her to 
Alexandria, 26} ; Fid- 
via. Ids wife, and L. 
Antonius, his brother, 
rise against him, 26j; 
his troops defeated in 
Syria, 264 ; meets his 
wife and brother at 
Athens, 264; his wife 
dies, 264; forms an al- 
liance wiUi Sextos Pom- 
pey, 264; marries Oc- 
tavia, sister of Octavian, 
264 ; returns to the East 
with Octavia, 265; his 
success in Syria, 265; 
makes another treaty 
with Octavian, 266; re- 
news his union with 
Cleopatra, 267 ; Is de- 
feated in Parthia, 267; 
returns to Alexandria, 
267 ; is defeated by Oc- 
tavian in the battle <^ 
Actium, 268, 269; is 
again defeated at Alex- 
andria, 269 i stabs him- 
self, 269. 
ApoUonia. besieged by 
Philip Y. of Maoedoo, 
107. 



to Caesar, 249 ; takes 

possession of Caesar's pa- I AppdUxtio, 121. 

pers and treasures, 25: ; f Appius Clandins, 
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APPIUB. 

Appios Claudlos Cecns, 
67 ; his son, 70. 

Apulia, 4. 

Aqu» Sextin, battle at, 
171. 

AquiHiuB, M\,C!on8al, Bap* 
presses the Second Ser- 
vile War In Sicily, 172 ; 
is defeated, and made 
prisoner by Mithridates, 
188. 

ArchelaiiB defeated atCSue- 
ronea, 188 ; and again at 
Orchomenns, 189. 

Archimedes, 94. 

Ariobarzanesexpelled firom 
Gappadocia, 187 ; re- 
stored, 188; again ex- 
E tiled, 188 ; restored to 
s kingdom, 21 j. 

Ariovistns defeated by Ce- 
sar, 2ja 

Aristobnlos surrenders to 
Pompey, 212, 21). 

Armenia, Pompey in, 212. 

Army, Roman, constitu- 
tion of, 122. 

Artazata, submission of 
Mithridates at, 212. 

As (weight), 19. 

Ascanius, legend of, 8. 

Asculum, revolt at, 178. 

JUeUaruB FainiUe, I'JS- 

Athenio, leader of slaves 
in Sicily, 172 ; defeated 
and slain l^ Catulus, 172. 

Athens, 107 ; declares 
against Rome, 188. 

Attains Philometor, 147. 

Augurs, ij, 51. 

AutronluB Paetos, P^ 218. 



Balearic SUngers, 124. 

Belgic War, 2^0. 

Bibulus, M., 2t6, 22$. 

Bdi finally conquered and 
slaughtered, 114. 

B<monia (Bologna), colony 

' at, 114. 

^porus, Cimmerian, 211. 

Brennus, 45, 46, 47. 

Brigantium taken by Gsb- 
sar, 224. 

Bruttii, 4. 

Britain, first invasion by 
Cesar, aji; second in- 
vasion, 2J2. 

Brutus, D., put to death at 
AqniMt^ ZS6, 



CiESAB. 

Brutus, L. Junius, 21-25; 
his death, 26. 

Brutus, M.Junius, Prator, 
conspires with Cassius 
and others to assassinate 
Caesar, 249; retires to 
Macedonia, 25; ; goes to 
Athens, and collects an 
army, 258 ; plunders 
Lycia, 258 ; crosses over 
into Thrace, 258 ; de- 
feated by Octavian at 
Philippi, 261 ; slays him- 
self, 201. 

C. 



CsciliuB, 0., 274. 

Csesar, Caius Julius, early 
life, 214, 215 ; Quaestor, 
21$; JBdile, 216; re- 
stores statues and tro- 
phies of Marius, 216; 
Propraetor in Spain, 224 ; 
his conquests there, 224 ; 
Consul, 22$ ; forms cabal 
with Pompey and Cras- 
sus (1st Triumvirate), 
225 ; carries Agrarian 
Jjaw, 22$ ; supports Pom- 
pey, and gives him his 
only dau^ter Julia in 
marriage, 22$; divorces 
his wife, 226; obtains 
command in Gaul, 226 ; 
1st campaign in Gaul, 
229 ; 2n4 2jo; 3rd, 231 ; 
4th, 251-2 ; 6th, 2J2 ; 
6th, 23i; Yth, 2ij-4; 
8th, 2J4 ; rivalry of Pom- 
pey, 2i7-8-9; returns to 
Italy, 240; quarters at 
Bavenna, 240; ordered 
to disband his army, 240 ; 
refuses, and crosses the 
Rubicon, 241 ; enters 
Rome, 242 ; conquers 
his opponents in Spain, 
242; short Dictatorship, 
24; ; crosses to Greece 
to encounter Pompey, 
245-4; total defeat of 
Pompey in the battle of 
Pharealia,24$ ; Dictator, 
246 ; pursues Pompey 
into Eorpt, 246; sup- 
ports Gle^tra, 246 ; 
conquers Hiamaces in 
Syria, 246; returns to 
Rome, 246; defeats Pom- 
peian ann^ in Africa, 
247; dMttk Qi ClAO %X\ 



CASSIUS. 

Utica, 247 ; master of 
the Roman world, and 
Dictator for ten years, 
247 ; his Triumph, 247 ; 
his clemency and re- 
forms, 247-8-9 ; Imperar 
tor and Dictator for life, 
249; appoints Octavius 
his heir, 249; conq)iracy 
against him, 249-50 ; as- 
sassination, 250 ; charac- 
ter, 250-1 ; his character 
as a writer, 28;. 
Caesar, L. Julius, Consul, 
179; in Social War, 179; 

Sroposes Lex Julia, 179. 
eibria, 4. 
Calpumian Law, 158. 
Camillus, M. Fnrius, 43, 

^ 44» 47. 4«. 52. 

Campagna, j. 

Campania, 4. 

Cannae, immense Roman 
array defeated at, by 
Hannibal, 88. 

Cantabrians, 114, 144-5. 

Canuleia Lex, 41. 

Capitolium, 23. 

Capua opens its gates to 
Hannibal, 89-; retaken 
by the Romans, 96. 

Carbo, Cn. Papirius, Con* 
sul, Joins Ciima, 190. 

Carthage, 68 ; capture and 
destruction of, 142; re- 
built by the Ronuins, 
142 ; capital of theVanda] 
kingdom, 142 ; finally de* 
stroyed by the Arabs, 
X42. 

Carthaginians, thefar navy, 
70 ; defeated by the Ro* 
man navy, 71,72. 

Catilina, L. Seiigins, early 
life, 218; crimes, 218; 
conspiracy, 219; accused 
by Cicero, 219; leaves 
Rome, 220 ; collects 
troops, 221 ; defeatecl. 
and slain, 222. 

Cassius Longinus, C, fights 
under Crassus in Meso- 
potamia, 2J7; conducts 
the retreat to Syria, 2J7 ; 
originates the conspi- 
racy against Caesar, 249 ; 
retires into Syria, 251; 
defeats Dolabella in 
^ria, 258 ; plunders 
lUiodes, 258; marches 
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too7 at PbiUppi, 361; 
bb dnuli, 261. 
Gito. M. Pimrhu, in Spain, 
Ii4i Qimior, Pnetor, 
OoosaU 129 ; Gentor, 
f|2{ bit r^funnt, iji ; 
bis pnjodicet. i|2, 1 J J ; 
bit tevcrity and avarice, 

Ckto, M* PorciniL adro- 
catea tbe deatb of tbe 
Gatilinarian oontpira- 
ion, 221 ; hit d«faUi at 
UUca, 247 ; his character 
at a writer, 282. 

Cattillnt, Valerius, 276. 

Catulos, Q. Lntatios, com- 
billed with Marias in 
the . orerthrow uf the 
Cimbri, 1 7 1 ; bis death by 
order of Mairius, 185. 

Catnlns, Q. Luutios (son), 
bails Cicero as * Father 
of his Coontiy,' 221. 

Caudine Forks, battle at, 

57. 5«. 

CelUberians, tribes of, 114 ; 
war with, 145. 

Censors, 118. 

Census, 118. 

Centurionet, 122. 

CetbegoB, C. Comellnt, 
219, 22a 

Cicero, M. Tnllins, early 
life, studies, and fuccena 
as an orator, 216 ; (^ua?s- 
tor, 217 ; prosecutes 
Verres, 217; bis q)eecb 
for Sex. Koscius of Ame- 
ria, 216 ; studies at 
Athens and in Asia 
Minor, 216 ; Quaestor in 
Sicily, under Sex. I'edu- 
C8eu8,at Lilybceum, 217 ; 
.£dile. Praetor, 217 ; Con. 
snl, 219 ; opposes agra- 
rian law of kullus, 219 ; 
denounces Catiline, 219 ; 
arrests conspirators, 220 ; 
third oration, 221 ; his 
popularity, 221 ; hos- 
tility of Clodius, 227; 
bis banishment, 227 ; his 
return to Rome, 228 ; 
joins the party of Caesar's 
assassins, 252; his Phi' 
lippics against Antony, 
254; stimnlates tbe Se- 
nate against Antony and 
Octavian, 255; is in- 
doded in the Usi of 
profcrfptioDi, 251 1 ^ 



OORIOLAKU8. 

death, 257; hte chano- 
ter as a writer, 282. 
Cimbri, 160 ; they enter and 
ravage i^Mdn, 170; enter 
Italy, destroyed by Ma- 
rius and Catolus, 171. 

Cindnnatot and tbeiEqni* 
ana. 14. 

Cinciua Allmentnt, L^ 282. 

Gfnna, L., Consol, 184; 
conflict with OcUvint, 
185 ; tssociatifd with 
Marina, 185 ; their maa- 
aacret in Rome, 185; 
murdered bj hit army, 
19a 

Circus Maximnt, 17. 

Cisalpine Gaul, a Soman 
province, 114. 

Civet Jtowiani, 66k 

Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, 
meets M. Antony at Tar- 
tot, 262-i ; attracta him 
to Alexandria, 26j; it 
deserted for Octavla, 265 ; 
again attracta Antony, 
who retnma with her to 
Alexandria, 267 : war 
declared agsintt her by 
the Senate, 268 ; de- 
feated with Antony at 
Actium, 268; deceives 
Antony, but tails to de- 
ceive Octavian, 269 ; 
kilU herself. 269. 

Clients, 12. 

Clodius Pulcher, P^ pro- 
fligate conduct of, 226; 
tribune, 227 ; p'ocures 
tbe banishment of Cicero, 
227 ; killed by Milo, 218. 

Clysium besieged, 45. 

Cohorts, 12;. 

Collatia, Collatinns, 16. 

Colonies. Soman, 4). 

Comitia Centwvala, 20, 
121. 

Comitia Curiaia, 12, 20, 
121. 

Comitia Tributa, 18, 20, 
121. 

Consuls, duties of, 118. 

Corfinium. new republic 
at. 178. 

Corinth captured, and 
burnt, xj8. 

Coriolanus, C. Marctns, J2 ; 
banished from Some, 32 ; 
invades Rome at the 
head of a YobKian army, 

1 ^AcnA^htU. 



\ 



Cbraelia, mother of fh» 
GraochL 140^ i6a 

Cornelia, daof^ter of Qkk 
na, married to Gmm; 
214 ; ber death, 215. 

Cornelia Leges. i86l 

OomeUl, slaves so cslled, 

^■95. 

Corsica and SsnUnia Cddoi- 

ed into a TUmnmn pio. 

vince,77. 
Conlca. revolt in, 115. 
GottsL a AmraUns, towyer, 

Cotta. L. Anrelias, uS. 

Gotta, M. AmeliiM, de- 
feated by Mithri&tfa^ 
206. 

Crasaoa, P. lidnins, 147. 

Crsssot. M. Licfaitii% PraK 
tor. Kpodnved to oam- 
maad the army apifaitt 
the Gladlaton. ao2 ; de- 
feats and slajafikMrtaoM^ 
203 ; OoDsoI with Foov 
pey. 201 ; fbnns 1st Tri' 
umvirate with Ombt 
andPompe7,225; meets 
Cesar and Pcmp^ at 
Luca, 2j6: second CoO' 
sulsh^ with 
236; bit commai 
^ria, 2|6; crosses the 
Euphrates, 2)7 ; de- 
feated and killed. 237. 

Cremona besieged. III. 

Cretan Archers (JSagil- 
tarn), 124. 

Curiae, 12. 

Curiatii, li. 

Curius, M'^ defeats I^ 
rhus, 65. 

Csrtius, M., legend of; 5). 

Curvkt Moffmratus, 117. 



D. 

Deoonvtrate, j6; Decem- 
viri appointed, 37; thefar 
tyranny, 37 ; the Twelve 
Tables. j8; Decemviri 
continue in office. 38; 
they assassinate Lidnins 
DentatnSk 38; Virginia 
slain by ber father to 
save ber from the Decem- 
vir Appius Qandiut. 39 ; 
resicpiation of tbe Eie- 
oemvirs, i9;sDddectloa 



Pompn; 
Dumd to 
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DECIUS. 

Dedus Mns, P., self-sacri- 
fice, 55 ; and of hia son, 

59. 
Decuriones, iij. 

Deiotaras, tetrarch of Ga- 

latia, 21 J. 
Demetrius of Fharoe, 79. 
TMctator. i8 (note), 51. 
Dictatorship, 118; revised 

by Sulla, 194. 
Dolabella, Cn., accused of 

extortion, 215; puts an 

end to his life, 258. 
Drama, Roman, 272. 
Drusos, M. Livius, 158, 

159. 
Drusus, M. Uyios, son of 
the opponent of C. Grac- 
chus, elected a Tribune, 
endeavours to obtain the 
Roman franchise for the 
Allies, 176 ; assassi- 
nated, 176 



E. 
Ebarones, revolt of the, 

2{2. 

Egypt, condition of, 107. 

Enna (Servile War), 146-7. 

Ennius, Q., 27^. 

Equestrian Order, 158. 

Etniria,2. 

Etruscans, liieir name, 
language, origin, and 
portions of Italv occu- 
pied by them, 5,6; wars 
with the, 43 ; defeated 

{8; in league with the 
Tmbrians, 59; defeated 
at Lake Vadixno, 60. 
Enmenes, king of Pei^- 
mus, obtains Mysia, 
Lydia, and part of Caria, 
112. 
Eunus (Servile War), 146, 

P. 

Fabia Gens and the Velen- 
tines, i^ 

Fabius, iieuwenant, de- 
feated by Mithrldates. 
206. 

FabiuB Maxlmus, Q^ ap- 
pointed Dictator, and to 
the oommand-in-chief 
against Hannibal, 87 ; 
styled the Cunetator, or 

BOMIE, 



GALLACIANS. 

* Lingerer/ 87; obtains 
Tarentum, 96. 

Fabius Pictor, Q., 282. 

Fabius Sanga, Q., 220. 

Faleril surrenders to the 
Romans, 44. 

Fescennine songs, 276. 

FetiaieSt 15. 

Fidens taken and de- 
stroyed, 4i. 

Fimbria defeated, slays 
himself. 189. 

Flamens, 13 

Flamlninus, L., act of 
cruelty of, 127. 

Flamlninus, T. Quinctius, 
appointed to the com- 
mand against Philip v., 
whose army is defeated 
in the battle of Qynos- 
cepbalae, 109 ; proclaims 
the independence of 
Greece, 109 ; withdraws 
the Roman garrisons 
from all the towns of 
Greece, and returns to 
Italy, 109^0. 

Flaminius, C, defeats the 
InsubreB,79; is defeated 
by Hannibal, near Lake 
Trasimenus, and slain, 
87. 

Fogsa MarianOt 170, 

Frentani, j, 

Fulvia (mistress of Q. 
Curius), 219. 

Fulvia, wife of M. Antony, 
conspires against him, 
26); is driven out of 
Rome, and defeated at 
Perusia, 26 j ; dies, at 
Slcyon, 264. 

Fulvins Nobilior, M^ be- 
sieges and captures the 
town of Ambrada, iii. 



0. 

Gabii, 23. 

Gabinius, A., Tribune, 210. 

Galatia, 106. 

Galatians attacked by Cn. 
Manlius Yulso, defeated 
in two battles, and com- 
pelled to sue for peace, 
112 

Galba, Ser. Sulpldus^ his 
treachery, 144. 

Gallia Cisalpina, 2. 

OalUedanSiUV 



HANNIBAL. 

Gaul, Caesar's wars in, 
229-2^4. 

Gauls in Italy, 6; (Insa- 
bres) conquered, 79. 

Gentes, Roman, 12. 

Glabrio, M. Adlius, 209. > 

Glancia, fellow-demagogue 
of Satuminus, pelted to 
death with tiles by the 
mob, 175. 

Goths (Senones) besiege 
Clusium, 45 ; march 
against Rome, 46; battle 
of the A.llia, 46 ; Rome 
destroyed, 46 ; the Capi- 
tol besieged, 46; Capitol 
saved, 47 ; Goths re- 
pulsed, and destroyed,47. 

Gracchi, 148-160. 

Gracchus, Caius Sempro- 
nlus (the Tribune), re- 
turns from Sardinia, 1 57 ; 
elected Tribune, 157 ; 
his legal reforms, 157, 
158 ; opposed by M. 
Li vius Ihrusus, 1 59 ; mur- 
dered, 160. 

Gracchus, Tib. Sempro- 
nius (father of the Tri- 
bunes), subdues Spain, 
115. 

Gracchus, Tib. Sempro- 
nins (the Tribune), 
Questor in Spain, 145; 
at the siege of Carthage, 
149 ; elected Tribune, 
1 50 ; introduces Agrarian 
Law, 150, 151 ; his 
murder, 152. 

Graecia, Magna, 6, 60. 

Greek col<mies in Ita^, 6. 



H. 

Hamilcsr, a Carthaginian 
officer, exdtes Gauls and 
Ligurians against Ro- 
mans, III. 

Hamilcar Barca, 75; re- 
lieves Lilybfleum and 
Drepanum, 76 ; con- 
quests In 8i>ain, 80; 
death, 8a 

Hannibal elected to suc- 
ceed Hasdmbal, 80 ; first 
campaigns in Spain, 80 ; 
besieges and takes Sa- 
gnntum, 80, 81 ; crosses 
the Ibems and the Py- 
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HAHHO. 

BIT, 8j ; reaches- tbe 
Bbtee, 8j; csomm tbe 
Alps, 84; encamps in 
tbe plaina of tbe Pb. 
among tbe Inaabrea, 84 ; 
redooea tbe Tanrfniana, 
84; defeata tbe army of 
8^>io near tbeTidnoa, 
84 ; defeata combined 
army of Sdpio and Lon- 
gns neartbe Trebta» 84; 
mardiea tbnm|^ li- 
gmia to tbe Amo, 86; 
defeata C. Flaminioa at 
Lake Trasimenna, 87, 
elodes Q. Fabina and 
defeata Hinocioa, 87,88; 
annihilatea an Immentte 
Roman army at Cannae, 
88 ; marcbea into Sam- 
nimn and Campania, and 
obtains Oqnia, 89; his 
rapid marcbes, 92 ; cam- 
paigns of B.O. 215-213, 
92, 9; ; obtaina Taren" 
torn, 9) ; marcbes np to 
the walls of Borne, bat 
is unable to take the 
city, 96; losea Capna, 
96; loses Solapia, 96; 
destroys the army of 
On. Fol vins at Herdonea, 
06; loses Tarentom, 96; 
is recalled from Italy, 
104; defeated by Scipio 
near Zama, 104 ; is pro- 
tected by Antiochns, 
after whose defeat at 
Magnesia, he escapes, 
and is received by Pni- 
sias, king of Bithynia, 
III ; is demanded by 
Borne, takes poison, and 
dies, IJ2. 

Hanno, in command of 
Carthaginian fleet, de- 
feated by latatiaa Cata> 
lus, 76. 

Hasdrubal, succeeds Ha- 
milcar, 80 ; fomids New 
Carthi^ge, 80; assassi- 
nated, 80. 

Hasdrubal, brother of 
Hannibal, marches from 
Spain into Italy, 97 ; 
is defeated on the Me- 
taurus, and slain, 98. 

HastaZi, 122, 1 2 J. 

Helvetii defeated by Csd- 
sar, 229. 

HernicMi^ 59 



JUODETHA. 

HIero, king of Syraciisa, 
69; beriegea Meassna, 
70; is d^Ued bj tbe 
Bomaoa, and makea 
peace, 70; Ua death, 91. 

Hirtina.A^ Consul, defeaU 
Antony at Motina, bat 

ia slain, 255- 

Hiapania Citerior and Ul- 
terior, 114. 

Horatii,ij. 

Horatiua Flaocos, Q. (poet), 
278. 

EUfftenria, Lex, 51. ^ 

Hcrtensius, Q. (orator), 
210, 211, 216, 217. 

HoatUioaMandnna, C^ de- 
feated bj tbe Celtfl)e- 
rians, 145. 

Hyrcanus fkrovned by 
IVmipej, 212, 21J. 



lapTlfians. f . 

IgnobUa, 128. 

Illyrla and Illyrians, 58-9. 

Illyrian Ware, 78, 79. 

Istria subdued, 11$. 

Italia, 2. 

Italians proper, 5. 

Italy, geography of, i ; fer- 
tility, 5; early inhabit- 
ants, 5; struggles in 
Central Italy, 59. 

lulus, or Ascanius, 8 

J. 

Janiculum fortified, i;. 

Janus, temple of, i;; 
closed for tbe 2nd time, 
78 ; for the 3rd time, 270. 

Jeru«dem besieged and 
taken by Pompey, 21J. 

Jugurtha, under Scipio in 
Spain, 146 ; early life, 
162; bribes the SeDators. 
16;; defeats Adberbal, 
and puts him to death, 
i6j ; war declared 
against him, but comes 
to Borne under safe-con- 
duct, 164; murders Mas- 
siva, and is ordered to 
quit Italy, 164; defeated 
by Metellus, 166; and 
by Marius, 167, who 
take& \!dm piiaoueT, vsA 



\ 



LUGHJUB. 

wbcre be Is afeanred 

priaoD, 167-& 
Julia, maoA of Oeaoi, __ 

ried to "MLnbrn, 214 \ ber 

death, 215. 
Julia, dan^ter of Gaaar, 

married to Pompej, 229. 
JnUa, Lex, I79-80. 
Jut Imagkmm, 128 (iiote> 



Khigi of Bome^ 9.18L 



LaUemu (Trflyime^, 219. 

Laberina, Decx, 275. 

Latin War, 5k; botOeat 
tbe foot €i Yesmrios, 
%5\ self-aacriiloe of P. 
Dectna Mna^ 55; defeat 
of tbe LotizM, 55. 

Latins, 5. 

LaUum, 1; faioarponited 
with the Bepokic of 
Borne, 56^ 

liegenda of early Boman 
history, 8. 

Leges and Pfebtjcita, i2x. 

Legumes^ 19, 122. 

Lentolua Sura, P. Oome- 
lius. 219, 220, 221. 

Lepidus, M^ Coital, op- 
poses the public fnnaai 
of SuUa, 195-6; pro- 
poses the repeal of Sul- 
la's laws, 199; collects 
an anny uul marches 
upon Borne, 199; is de- 
feated near the Mulvian 
Bridge, retires to Sar- 
dinia, and dies, 200. 

Lepidus, M., Maater of the 
Horse, 249; forma Tri- 
umvinite with Octavian 
and Antony, 255; in 
Africa, 264. 

Lidnian Bogatioos and 
Laws, 49, 150. 

Lictors (note)i 25. 

Lignria, 2; Ugcffiana, 11;. 

Lilybaenm, sieges o^ 64, 

74. 75. 
Livins Andronidifl, M^ 

272. 
Livlus, Titus, 284. 
Lucania and Lucaniaii8» 4. 
Lucanians, 60. 
vLuceres, 12. 



LncreUm Ou™, T. (poelj, 


MitldM,C„Cori<il.nM,}i. 


he pQl to aesth. 191; 


176. 


MsHua, C, early life, 161 ; 


embKk.forafricn,i91; 


lucuilos. L. UclnlDS. a|>- 


U. 8i«in with Bdplo 
146. .61; eleclBl fri. 






iirel'i™'' 


dala In BtUvsli uid 


bunt, 161; »ad> the 


Mumdnl. J. 


ItontM, 206-7: Hndl 


CoMdl Metalldb to pri- 


Manl, 1. 


ApplDi GLmdlDS In '11- 




MM»lcorSocUlWM,I7a. 


e«ii™,lDl;bl8rsn;™s 


ibl; mliTieiJa\li. nil- 


So. 


In AMI. 101-8; defenu 




Mulnlwa, eoten lalo 






UMtjwtlb Sdplo.101; 




p»diMMl.l<.llD.U>Aft1«, 


a«li[»Sclplo,ioii,ad. 


loOi recoiled, mid lu- 


164 i retutnj U HuiS; 


Selplo to deie.t HMdra- 


poneded bj Pomprjj, 


luiil la BlBcled Cooml, 


bU HDd Sjphu. 101 1 


j2tM^.„. 










Inslliioia, lnv«i«l bj Ser. 


i-nnitiinud MlMic of Ju- 




Snlptdu OjUbo. i4i; 


gurlbmind BocchnB. l6^ ; 




trtbe. of. mbdmfd bj 
Chut, 114. 


Et™^" .nd t^» la- 


^SitrsTJ^. 


Lnntulirui. 114, 144-5. 


gunb.prt8uQer,boa^ 






lor ^11^ 167 ;'elcclfd 
Cunanl dortng hl> »lj- 


Meoairil defeated b; Cnu, 


K. 








Kjldbj, 11. 


aucodonta, kbiedom of. 


Kome. lEidlOEJugurtlia 


M«B«D».69, 


107. 


in triimpb, 166; reor- 
BjuiIb™ Ihe mnuj, 170; 


Mel«llu>Celer,iii.]ii. 




Melelln., I.. di^twU tbe 


HsJlDi, Sp_ Bluld, 41. 


elMlHl Conlul fl Ihlrd 


Curthnginians st Puior- 


UaeliWr Eqnltmn, iB 


MidfoarlbUiae.iTOidF- 




(nol*). 


tE»U juid dpsUDjg the 


Mrt^u'J'*tMao«aontau), 


H>eiuiOraK:ii,G,«o. 


CUnbri, TfBt0De^ tod 


«■. T4!. 


WBInorUni, 69. 


Ambrrarn H" i 'h-Oi^i 


Meiellu. (SBffildlcM), Q. 


Usnlllui Lav, Claro'i id- 


Cuuul a erih time, 4Dd 


CicdIlaB, Coiuul, con- 


d««itaf.,onrnf,j.i. 


h« > Trlorapb, .71; 




MmltM,C.,Tribuu6.iio, 




agilort Jngurtbfc iM; 


Htnlliu, kI' nvei Uie 


nllta SitaniiiiDs ud 
Glaucla, 1711 ud la 


EUp^^Hl by Uuliu, 


Captiol, 41; pslTOQ of 


clwtoi Coimil > .Ulh 


mJk^Um, Q., Qm^\. 114. 


Ibe poor, 4B( htafale, 


lime, iT4i lose, repobi- 


Military Tribunes up- 
pointed, 41. 


MSiio.Tcrqmtiie.L.»a, 


shstSaH 


Mtoea, ,,,' 


WmilloB TorqoatBS. T.. Ir- 


1791 1" sUTnised by 




g<'nd of, 4)! ; aod of bta 


SollMSoj intrigue. 10 


MIUiri(!.«. VI., king rf 






Pontoj, enrly lite, lU; 


UuiUiu VdIu, Co., defciU 


IgiiiutUllliTldUn.lgi; 


cunquMls nod alUanca, 


ttaBfidUiucuidBltsi- 


l.oppoKdbrSnlI.,wb» 


iS7-a; orders ■ mo.- 


«udi, in conMioioii 


ml«n Kom« wiih bla 


umi or liotnUB and 






lullona In Ibe eitlei of 


dudHmpcKswlUi An- 


hl>eKM«.lB];><l<euf- 




UoetaiH, ud HUla Ibi 


lerlng^ri.ta,«idiettira 


KVulerlu'. FUKuiimd 


.JWniofA.ta.iii. 


to Rome wllb Oniu, 
ia5;hlBO>Diiae.u, ud 


by Sulla, iBB-9:ob«b« 




peaoeonhardeoddiUnn., 


TlYatnacllj.giiHili" 




ia9i<lerMUMur™aon 


L™iilldl,9(;lnv«USr- 




tlio Ualya. Uf; make* 


romw, ivlifre he la 


Onn.el«Uhlni«ilfC«i- 






inlforUicievenliillnn, 


t-acoalfa Cpp^lodo, 


K m; Uka RalapEi. 


la); hUdMih, TBI. 


KHJ teoewa IHb war 


UuiuB. Ibg youneer, de- 


wllb Rotae. lo6i over. 


fej^ by¥dll£ ■,91, 


run. mihjnla. and de- 




tBiMtiioa, vb \MUMBa. 



KIIBRIDATIO WABG. 
bnfOn LocuUai Loto I^^^- 



lUihTliUUi: Wan: FU 
186-9 i SBOODd, 10 
Tum, joi-u. 

Uooriib Dartmen, 114. 

UorlDl d*r»l«l bjCcs 



ramnlU,! 
iDIDkUl. ... 



: IhsUTlu (C.J11II1U Ceur 
' OctavJu]Di\ pppoialcd 
■ - to Cwar, 1491 



1|6 1 proKrlptloiii. 1)6 

tloD wLtb Antony 264 
bli fleet iJertrojed b; 






Mntilm, C, 179 ; 
led bj Sulla. iSo. 



PBipemA. U.. refnfimei 
SertorlaB to Spalo, Hx>; 
becomu Joloiu of Bat- 

lili[i.ui; ladefUtcdbj' 



'eneui BuCDe«d> milp •■ 
king of Uuedcm, 1J4 ; 
dcNiIAl by 1.. ^nlUni 



Neapolu atuuked. 16, 



NknmedH III, diivet 
of Bilbynia, iSI; 
stored. 188; Ag&la 



RoDUD peopLa, job. 
Sobila, 128. 
MobLUIy. 117-B. 



Bepnbllc. 17a. 
OclsvJui. See OctaTlan. 
<>ctavlua,Cn_ conflict wLtfa 

ODna. 18;; ilain, 18). 
1 Idw r«puled, ijo. 

; iWWHu Nmo, p. (poet). 



ma, log; attatte the 
kiog of Per^aiaui, ic 



??.v/'^'^ 



al by a Romui fleet. 



impUliu elected 1(1 \ Oettue^ti^ knvaij.ui 



E'bcBoicUilB, 67. 
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PIRACY. 

Piracy in the Mediterra- 
nean fiuppressed by Pom- 
pey, 210. 

Piso, Cn. Calpumius, 218. 

Plaoentia taken and de- 
stroyed, 1 1 J. 

Plautia Papiria, Lex, i8a 

Plautus, T. Maccius, 27;. 

FMritcUa, 40, 51; and 
Lega, 121. 

Plebs, Plebeians, origin 
of the, 14; sufferings 
of the, jo; Ager Pub- 
licus, jo; secession of 
Plebeians to the Sacred 
Mount, ji; institutioD 
of Tribunes of the Plebs, 
ji; Agrarian Law in- 
troduced by Sp. Cassius, 

J 2. 

Poenl, 67. 

Pomoerimn, 9, 2a 

Pompaedius Silo, Q., 179. 

Pompeiopolis, 2ia 

Pompeius Strabo, Cn., In 
Social War, 180. 

Pompey (Cn. Pompeius 
Magnus), early life and 
career, 200-1; receives 
the surname of Magnus, 
201; sent to Spain as 
Proconsul against Serto- 
tonus, 201 ; failures and 
successes, 2oi ; defeats 
Ferpema, 202 ; concludes 
the war, 202; elected 
Consul, with Crassus, 
20| ; restores the Tribu- 
nician power, 2oj ; sup- 

Sresses piracy in the 
[editerranean, 210; su- 
persedes LucuUus in the 
East, 211 ; defeats Mith- 
ridates in Lesser Arme- 
nia, 211; receives the 
sulMnission of Tigranes, 
212; his conquests ki 
Syria and Palestine, 212- 
I i ; returns to Italy, 21 j ; 
his Triumph, 22 j; Se- 
nate refuses to sanction 
his measures in Asia, 
224, l>ut afterwards rati- 
fies them, 225; forms 
cabal with Cseaar aad 
Crassus (first Triumvi- 
rate), 225; marries Cae- 
sar's daughter Julia, 225 ; 
meets Cesar and Crassus 
at Luca, 2j6; Consul 
with Cnmu, 2j6; ob- 



PB£TOBS. 

tains government of 
Spain, 2j6; his new 
theatre at Rome opened, 
2i6; his wife Julia dies, 
2i7 ; elected sole Consul, 
2j8; becomes hostile to 
Ccesar, 2J9 ; measures in 
opposition to Caesar, 239- 
40; invested by the Se- 
nate with command of 
the army, 240; retreats 
before Caesar, 242; em- 
barks for Greece, 242; 
besieged by Caesar at 
Dyrrachium, 244 ; forces 
Csesar to retreat, 244; 
defeated by Caesar at 
Pharsalia, 24$; flies to 
Egypt, 245 ; slain there, 

245. 

Pompey, Sextus, in alliance 
with M. Antony, 264; 
master of the sea, 264 ; 
forms alliance wiUi Oc- 
tavian and Antony, 264 ; 
rupture of the alliance, 
265; defeats Octavian's 
flee^ 265; his own fleet 
defeated by M. Agrippa, 
266; is taken prisoner, 
and put to death at Mi- 
letus. 266. 

Pontiffs, 12, $T, 

Pontine Maries, 4. 

Pontius, C, defeats the 
Romans, 57, 58; is de- 
feated and put to death, 

58. 

Pontius, the Samnite. 193. 

Pontus, 106; kingdom of, 
186; made a Roman pro- 
vince, 212. 

Porcius Cato, M. See Cato. 

Populus Romanus, 14. 

Porsena, Lars, marches 
against Rome in aid of 
Tarquin, 26; bridge de- 
fended by Horatius Co- 
des, 27; C. Mucins Scffi- 
vola, 27 ; Cloelia swims 
across the Tiber, 27; 
Porsena withdraws his 
army, 27 ; war with the 
Latins, 28 ; battle of the 
Lake Regillus, 28 ; death 
of Tarquinius Superbus, 
28. 

Praeneste surrenders, 193. 

Praetor Peregrinus, 118. 

Pnetors, afterwards called 
Cooiolttis. 



RAHKE8. 

Praetors and Praetorshlpi 

50, 117. 
PrincipeSt 122. 
Privemum, conquest of, 56. 
Proconsuls, y8. 
Propertius, sextus Aure- 

lius (poet), 281. 
Propraetors, 118. 
Froscriptio, what it wa^ 

19^' 
Provinces, Roman, 147. ^ 

ProvoccUiOf 121. 

Prusias, king of Bithynla, 
shelters Hannibal, ii2. 

Publilian Law, ji (note), 
J6. 

Publilian Laws, 51. 

Pttblicani, 119. 

Punic War, First, 69-76; 
Second, 81-105. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 
assists the Tarentines, 
62 ; defeats the Romani 
near Heraclea, 62 ; sends 
Cineas to negotiate a 

?eace, 6 j ; terms rejected, 
J ; takes Praeneste, 6j ; 
winter-quarters at Ta- 
rentum, 6j ; embassy of 
Fabricius, 6j; proposal 
to poison Pyrrhus, 64; 
releases Roman prisoners 
without ransom, 64 ; 
crosses over into Sicily, 
64; is repulsed at Lily- 
bseum, 64; returns to 
Italy, 65; seizes the 
treasures of the temple 
of Proserpine at Locri. 
65; his remorse, 65; is 
defeated at Beneventum, 
65; returns to Greece 
and is slain, 65. 



Qwutio Perpetuot 197. 
Quaestors and Quanrtorship, 

42, 117. 
Qumtius, P., ''speech of 

Cicero for, 2x6. 
QturiUtt IX (note). 
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Rabirlus, (X, 2x9. 
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BABEVA. 

Rfltfnft. f . 

BegiUiii^ Lake, t»tUe of, 
28. 

BeKnlni, M. Atilint, de- 
feats the QftrtbaginiaDs, 
2; U defeated l^ Xao- 
ippas, 7J. 

Begnlns. M. AUliw, tent, 
ae pdfooer, with an 
embassy to Borne, 74; 
advises the Senate to 
r^ect the tenns, 74; re- 
tarns, and is put to 
death, 74. 

RemoB and Romnlns, 9; 
Remus slain, 10. 

JUpetwtdcB, 128. 

B^ublic established at 
Rome, 2$ ; end of, 269. 

Rhea Silvia, legend of, 8. 

Rhodes, i(yj ; school of 
liietodc at, 215. 

Roarii, III. 

Itogatio and Leas, 49. 

Roma Qoadrata, 9. 

Roman Literature, sketch 
of, 272-28«; Poetry:— 
Satnrnian Metre and the 
Drama, 272; M. Livius 
Andronicns, 272, 27} ; 
Cn.Nsvios, 271 ; Q. En- 
nius, 27J ; T. Maccius 
Plaatns, 27 j ; P. Teren- 
tius Afer, 274; Q. Cteci- 
lias, L. Afranius, 274; 
M. PacQvius, 27$ ; L. 
Accias, 275 ; AUllana 
FabuUB^ Mima, 275 ; 
Dec Laberias, P. Sjrus, 
27$; Fescennlne Songs, 
276; Satires, 276; C. La- 
cillas, 276; T.Liacretias 
Cams, 276 : Valerias 
Catollus, 276; P. Vir- 
gilins Maro, 277 ; Q. 
Horatins Flaccus, 278; 
Albias TibuUas, 280; 
Sextos Aurelios Proper- 
tins, 281; P. Ovidias 
Naso, 28x. Prose Wri- 
fers— <}. Fabios Pictor, 
282 ; L. Cincias Allmen- 
tos, 282 ; M. Pordus 
Gato, 282 ; M. Tullias 
Cicero, 282; M. Teren- 
tius Varro, 28 j ; C. Ju- 
lias Caesar, 28; ; C. Sal- 
lustiusCrispos, 284 ; Cor- 
nelias Nepos, 284; Titos 
Livius. 284. 

Rome, sitoation and first 



SAMHITiaB. 

Inhabitants, 7; legends 
and early history, 8; 
first 4 kings, 9-15; last 
8 kings, 1&-28; fonnda- 
tiou ot 9; destix^ed by 
the Goths (Senones) un- 
der Brennas, 47 ; reonilt^ 
48 ; pestilence at, 52. 

Romuuis, birth o^ 9 ; 
slays Remus, 10; n4)e 
of Sabine virgins, 10; 
war with Sabines, xo; 
reigns conjointly with 
Titus Tatius. XX ; suc- 
ceeds T. Tatius as ruler 
of the Sabines, and thus 
becomes sole ruler, xi ; 
his death, xx; institu- 
tions, 12. 

Rullus (Tribune), 219. 

Kupilius, P., c^>tures Tan- 
romenium and Enna, 
and ends the First Ser- 
vile War, X47. 

Rutilius Rufos, found 
guilty, and banished, X75. 

Rutilius Lupus, P., Con- 
sul. 179; delieated and 
slain, 179!. 



8. 

Sabellians, j. 

Sabine virgins, rape of, xq 

Sabini, J, 1 1 (note). 

Sacred Mount, first seces- 
sion to, ji; second se- 
cession, 40. 

Saguntum captured. 81. 

Salii, priests of Mars, ij. 

Sallostios Crispos, C, 284. 

Salvias, leader of the slaves 
in Sldly, 172; assumes 
the surname of Tryphon, 
X72. 

Samnites, history, $j\ 
tribes, ;; ; conquer Ctun- 
pania and Lucania, $j ; 
attack the Sidicini and 
Campanlans, <;; enter 
into war with the Ro- 
mans, 54; are defeated 
at Mount Gaunu, 54; 
peace, $4; second or 
Great War with the Ro- 
vaoxxB, 57 : quarrel be- 
tween Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus and L. Papirius 
Cursor, 57; Samnite ge- 
neral, C. Pontius, de 
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80IP1O. 

feats the Romani at the 
Condfaie Forks^ 57, 58; 
treaty rejected tjj the 
BomaxM, 58; imnrceefi 
of the RomaaSk and 
peace, 58 ; third war, 59; 
battle of Senthram, 59; 
defisat, and peace, <9. 

Rsmninm and flaimi1tes»4. 

Sardinia obtained flxmi 
Carthage, and fbrmed 
Into a Roman provixice, 
77 ; revolt in, 115 ; Ptte- 
tor for. X19. 

Sathes, Boman, 276. 

Satumian Metre, 272. 

Satuminus elected Tri- 
bune, X74 ; bringa in aa 
Agrarian Law, X 74 ; mor- 
ders Memmius, 174; is 
declared a public men^, 
X74; pelted to death 
with [tiles by the mobi, 
X75.' 

Sdpio, Cneins, in Spain, 95 ; 
slain there, 95. 

Sdpio, P. Conieitaa, 
marches to oppose Au- 
nibal, 83; killed in 
Spatai,M 

Scipio Africanns Mayrr, P. 
Cornelius, his early life, 
99; elected Proconsul, 
and goes to Spain, xoo; 
captures New Carthage, 
100 ; defeats Hasdrubal, 
xoi; master of nearly 
all Spain, by a victory 
(place uncertain), xoi; 
crosses over to Africa, 
xoi; quells Insonrection 
and mutiny in Spain, 
X02; captures Gadee, 
102; returns to Rome, 
and te elected Consul, 
X02; passes over to ^ 
cily, and thence to Afri- 
ca, 108 ; besieges Utica, 
103 ; is opposed by Has- 
drubal and Sypbaz, 
whom he defeats, loj; 
defeats Hannibal near 
Zama, 104; returns to 
liome, 105 ; prosecuted, 
13H retires mnn Rome, 
1)1 ; death, iji, 

Sdpio Africanns Minor, 
140; captures and de- 
stroys Carthage, 142; 
sent to Spain, 146 ; <^ 
poses Ti. Gracchus, 15?; 
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* BCIPIO. 
found dead In his itxnn. 

Scipio, L. Cornelias (Asia- 
ucob) appointed to the 
command against Anti- 
ochus, who had invaded 
the Ungdom of Pei^- 
mns, III ; defeats Anti- 
ochus near Magnesia, 
and retoms to Borne, 
III ; prosecution of, ijo. 

Sdpio Nasica, P. Come> 
lias, sabdaes the Boii, 
114. 

Sempronian Laws, 157. 

Senators bribed by Jngur- 
tha found guilty by a 
oomntission, 164. 

Senate, 12,119. 

Senatut ContuUum, 120. 

Senones, 4$. 

Sertorius, Q., in Spain, 200 ; 
defeats Q. Metellus, 200 ; 
is opposed to Pompey, 
201 ; assassinated by 
Perpema, 202. 

Servil» War at Carthage, 

77- 
Servile War in Sicily, 

First, 146-7 ; Second, sup- 
pressed by M. AquUlius, 
172. 

Servilius, Q., murdered, 
178. 

Servius Tullius, succeeds 
Tarquinius Priscus, 18 ; 
reforms the constitution, 
and divides the territory, 
18 ; Increases the city, 
and surrounds it with a 
wall, 20; forms an al- 
liance with the Latins, 
21; his death, 22; his 
two daughters, 22. 

Seven hills of Rome, 20 
(note). 

Sextius, L., first Plebeian 
Consul. 50. 

Sidly, invaded by the Ro- 
mans, 69-71 ; made sub- 
ject to the Romans, ex- 
cept Syracuse, 76 ; Prse- 
tor for, 118. 

Sicinius DentatasBlain,j8. 

Sidicini, $3. 

Slaves, under the Romans, 
146. 

Social War, or Marslc War, 
178-180. 

80CU, or Allies, 66; troops 
furniahed by, 12J, 124. 



SYPHAX. 

Sodomm Prctfeeti^ 124. 

Soli, afterwards Pompeio- 
polis, occupied by pi- 
rates, 210. 

Spain, in two provinces, 
114 ; prstors for, 118. 

Spani^ Wars, 143-146. 

Sparta, 107. 

Spartacus,a gladiator, ex- 
cites an insurrection of 
slaves, 202 ; devastates 
Italy with a large army 
of slaves, 203 ; defeated 
by Crassus, 203 ; slain in 
battle, 203. 

Spolia qpima won by 
A. Cornelius Cossus, 43. 

Suffetest 68. 

Sulla, 0. Cornelius, early 
life and character, 167 ; 
Quaestor with Marius 
in Africa, 168; gains 
over Bocchus, and en- 
traps and makes a pri- 
soner of Jugurtha, 167 ; 
in Social War, 180 ; Con- 
sul, 181 ; rivalry with 
Marius, 182; enters 
Rome with his army, 
and takes possession of 
the city, 183 ; leaves 
Rome for the East, 184 ; 
plunders Athens, 188 ; 
victory at Orchomenus, 
187 ; makes peace with 
Mithridates, 189 ; over- 
comes Fimbria, 189 ; de- 
feats the younger Ma- 
rius, and enters Rome, 
192; battle with the 
Samnites and Lucani- 
ans for the possession of 
Rome, 192; Allies de- 
feated, 193 ; elected Dic- 
tator, 19J ; his massacres 
and proscriptions, 194; 
elected Consul, 194 ; his 
Triumph, and assumed 
title of Felix, 194; his 
military colonies, 194, 
195; 1^8 reforms, 194, 
195 ; resignation of Dic- 
tatordiip,retirement and 
death, 195; his legisla- 
tion, 196-1^ 

Sulpicius Rufus, P., sells 
himself to Marius, 182 ; 
put to death, i8j. 

SupplicaUif, 125. 

Synorium, fortress o^ 211. 

Syphax, at war with Car- 



TABQUiinus. 

thage, 9;; is visited py 
Scipio, but, falling hi 
love with Sophonisba, 
daughter of Hasdrubal, 
becomes an ally of the 
Carthaginians, loi ; de- 
feated by Scipio and Ma- 
sinissa, and flies into 
Numidia, 103; is pur- 
sued and taken prisoner 
by Laelius and Mas!- 
niasa, 103. 

Syracuse captured by Mar- 
cellus, 94. 

Syria, oonditioa ot 106; 
made a Roman province, 
212. 

Syrus, P., 275 



T. 

Tarentnm, 60, 62; cap- 
tured, 65. 

Tarpeia, 10. 

Tarquinius Prisons, Ladns, 
his birth and descent, 
16; elected 5th king of 
iSome, 16; defeats the 
Sabines and captures Col- 
latia, 1 6 ; takes also many 
Latin towns,and becomes 
ruler of all Latium, 16; 
constructs thecloacse, 17 ; 
lays out the Circus Maxi- 
mus. and institutes the 
games of the Circus, 16 ; 
increases the Senate, the 
Equites, and the Vestal 
Virgins, 17 ; appoints 
Servius Tullius his suc- 
cessor, 18 * his reign and 
death, 18. 

Tarquinius Superbus, Lu- 
cius, succeeds Servius 
Tullius, 22 ; his tyranny, 
22; alliance with the 
Latins, 22 ; war v^th the 
Volscians, 23 ; founds the 
temple nam^ the Capi- 
tolium,23 ; purchases tne 
three Sybilline books. 23 ; 
attacks and captures Ga- 
bii, 23 ; sends to consult 
the oracle at Delphi, 23 ; 
besieges Ardea, 20; Lu- 
cretia ravished by Sextus 
Tarquinius, 23 ; death of 
Lucretla,25; is expelled 
firom Rome with his sons, 
25; attempts to. regain 



■nd dnueynl b; Hutu, 

Tharll. 6o. 

TUmlliu, AiUai (poet). 



mlu agilDM bM bUiet, 

TnilmnDi. I^ke. Rimin 
umj dntrojvd ■£, B^, 

Tdmtiu. defuUd br Hlth- 

tribes AncmbI; ot Uu, 

TrlbuiiH, )i.iii, 117. 
Tribuneebtp, degTEidPd by 

rtibntDM, H propeTty-tAi, 



TiiDmvlimte, Flnt, 115 






VadimD, Lak«, defeat of 
erian ind Hontlu 



TilaliB. Oomii. JL. !»■ 

Tilntau PnbbcDb, iC 
T»iro.>I-T 



Veottl defHKd by Chu 

Connil, 16; I hla nccna. 

nil wan ■f^^lnit lh« Pir- 

tbiiiiii. 16{. 
Vmingelmtt ddtelfd ind 

takeiiprtB«ier. i|4_ 
Vegul ViiEbH, ij, 17. 
Veto ot Uh TinmK^ ji, 

11a ; It tbnwn into pn- 

Vis £mllK Applk, Flm- 

VirglUojifan>,P, 177. 
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English History and Literature. 
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THE STUDENT'S HTJICE : A History of England, 

FROM THE Earliest Times^ to the Revolution in 1688. By 
DAVID HUME. Incorporating the Researches of recent Historians. 
N«w Edition, revised, corrected, and continued to the Treaty of Berlin 
in 1878, by J. S. BREWER, M.A. With Notes, Illustrations, and 
7 Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. (830 pp.) Post 8vo. 7;. 6d, 

\* Quesiiotts on the " Students Hume,** iswA ». 

THE STUDENT'S CONSTITUTIONAL HIST0B7 OF 

ENGIiAKD. From the Accession of Henry VII. to thb 
Death of Georgf. II. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. (680 pp.) 
Post 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAIi OF THE ENGIiISR 
LANaUAaS. By GEORGE P. MARSH. (538 pp.) PostSva ^s,6J, 
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THE STUDENT'S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITE- 

BATURE. Selected from the Best Writers, and arranged Chrooo- 
logicaUy. By TUGS. B. SHAW, M. A. (560 pp.) Po«t8vo. tt.6dL 
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Scripture and Church History. 

THE STXn>Eirr*S old TESTAMEKT HIST0B7. 

From thb Creation op the World to the Return op the 
Jews prom Captivity. With an Introduction to the Books of 
the Old Testament By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 40 Maps 
and Woodcuts. (630 pp.) Post 8vo. 7/. 6d. 

THB STUDENT'S ITEW TESTAMEITT HIBTOBT. 

With an Introduction, containing the Connection op the 
Old and New Testaments. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 
With 30 Maps and Woodcuts. (680 pp.) Post 8vo. js. 6d. 

THE STXn>ENT*S KANUAL OF EOOLESIASTIOAL 
HISTORY. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 

Pakt I.— From the Times op the Apostles to the Poll 
Establishment op the Holy Roman Empire and the Papal 
Power (a.d. 30—1380). (654 pp.) With Woodcuts. Post Syo. js. 6tL 

Part II. — ^Thc Middle Ages and the Repormation (a.d. 1381 
—1598). Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. iNearly irady. 

THE STUDENT'S XANTJAL OF ENGLISH OHXTBOH 
HISTOBY. By G. G. PERRY, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 

xst Period, From the Planting of the Church in Britain to the 
Acceanon of Henry VIII. (a.d. 59^x509). (576 pp.) Post 8va yx. dd, 

9Hd Period. From the Accession op Henry VIII. to tb* 
Silencing of Convocation in the Eighteenth Century (a.d. 2509— 
X717). (635 pp.) Post 8vo, ^s. 6d. 



Ancient History. 

THE STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTOBY OF THB 

EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquests of Alexander the 
Grc.it, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia 
Minor, and Phoenicia. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 70 Wood- 
cuts. (608 pp.) Post 8vo. 7X. 6(i. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTOBY OF GBEEOE. From 
THE Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With Chapters 
on the History of Literature and Art By WM. SMITH, D.CL. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. {640 pp.) Post 8vo. 7*. 6d, 

*** Questions on the** StudenfsGrtece.** xzmo. as. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTOBY OF BOKCE. F&OM THE 
Earliest Times to the Establishment op the Empire. With 
Chapters on the History of Literature and Art By DEAN LID- 
DELL. With Woodcuts. (686 pp.) Post 8va js. 6d, 

THB STUDENTS OIBBON ; An Epitome of the 

History op the Dbclfne and Fall op tite Roman Empire. 
By EDWARD GIBBON. Incorporating the Kciearches of 
Historiana. With soo Wovdcuts. ^00 pp.) Post bvo. ys, td. 
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THB MIDDIiB AGBS. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. 
(650 pp.) Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTOBT OF MODEBN EUBOPE. 

From the End of the Middle Ages to the Treaty of 
BsRUN, Z878. Post 8vo. iln Prt^raHon. 



France. 

THE STUDENT'S HIST0B7 OF FBANOE. From the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 
Z853. With Notes and lUusfrations on the Institutions of the Country. 
By W. H. JERVIS, M.A With Woodcuts. (724 pp.) Po»t 8vo. 

— ♦ 

Geography and Geology. 

TKE STUDENT'S HEANUAIi OF ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY. By CANON BEVAN, M.A. With 150 Woodcuts. 
(710 pp.) Post 8vo. 7*. 6d, 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAIi OF KCODEBN GEO- 
GRAPHY, Mathematical, Physical, and Descriptive. By 
CANON BEVAN, M.A With zao Woodcuts. (684 pp.) Post 
8vo. 7*. 6d, 

THE STUDENT'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By 

SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. With 600 Woodcuts. (60a pp.) 
Post 8vo. 9*. 
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Law and Philosophy. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF MOBAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. With Quotations and References. By WILLIAM FLEM- 
ING, D.D. (440 pp.) Post 8vo. 7*. 6rf. * 

THE STUDENT'S BLACKSTONE. An ABRIDGMENT 

OF THE ENTIRE COMMENTARIES. By R. MALCOLM KERR, 

LL.D. (670 pp.) Post 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S EDITION OF AUSTIN'S JUBI8- 
PRUDXNOS. Compiled from the lat^ger work. By ROBERT 
CAMPBELL. (S44PP.) Post 8vo. xm. 

AN ANALYSIS OF AUSTIN'S (LEOTUBSS ON 
. JURISFBUDENOE. By GORDON CAMPBELL. (3x4 p^) 
Post 8vo. 61; ^ 

HOBTENSIUS: An Historical Essay on the Office 

AMD Duties of an Advocate. By WILLIAM FORSYTH, Q.C 
Adapted for School Priacs. Woodcuts. 8vo. 7c €A 
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Dr. Wm. Smith's Smaller Histories. 

TheM Workt hare been drswn op fiir tiie lower Pemu, ftt Hwrega — t tf 
■ereral teaohert, who require more elementftry bookt tluui ttie STUDSNPS 
EISTOAICAL UAiniALS. 

A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY OF THE OLD 
AND THE NEW TESTAMENT, In Three Parts:— I. Old 

Testament History. II. Connection of Old and New Testaments. 
III. New Testament History to a.d. 70. Edited by WM. SMITH, 
D.CL. With 40 Illustrations. (370 pp.) z6mo. y. 6d, 

This book is intended to be used with, and not in the place of, the Bible. 
The obiect has been to supply a condensed manual of' Scripture history, 
oooiprenensiTe, but at the same time concise, for J unior Classes. 

" Students well know the value of Dr. Wm. Smith's larger Scriptttre His- 
tory. This abridgment omits nothing of importance, and is presented in 
such a handy form that it cannot fail to become a valuaUe aid to the less 
learned Bible Student"— /Vo^fe'« Maganne. 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST. 

From the Earliest Times to the Conquest of Alexander 
THE Great. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 70 Woodcuts. 
(3Z0 pp.) z6aia 3X. 6d. 

" This book is designed to aid the study of the Scriptures, by placing in 
their true historical relations those allusions to Egypt. Assyria, Babylonia, 
rhoenicia, and the Medo-Persian Empire, which form the backgrDundof the 
history of Israel from Abraham to Nehemiah. The present work is an in- 
dispensable adjunct of the 'Smaller Scripture History;' and the two have 
been written expressly to be used together." 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 

Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By WM. SMITH, 
D.CL. With Coloured Maps and 74 Woodcuts. (a68 pp.) z6mo. 
3*. 6d. 

This history has been drawn up at the request of several teachers, for the 
use of lower forms, elementary pupils. The table of contents presents a full 
analysis of the work, and has been so arranged, that the teacher can frame 
from it QUESTIONS FOR the examination of his class, the answers to 
which will be found in the corresponding pages of the volume. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME, From the 

Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Emi'IRB. By 
WM. SMITH, D.CL. With Coloured Map and 70 Woodcuts. 
(324 pp.) i6mo. y. 6d. 

The " Smaller History of Rome" has been written and arranged on the same 
plan, and with the same object, as the " Smaller History of Greece." Like 
that work it comprises separate chapters on the institutions and literature 
of the countries with which it deals. 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. With Trans- 
lations from the Ancient Poets, and Questions on the Work, By H. 
R. LOCKWOOD. With 90 Woodcuts. (300 pp.) i6mo. 3*. 6d. 

This work has been prepared by a lady for the use of schools and youof? 
persons of both sexes. In common with many other teachers, she has lone 
felt the want of a consecutive account of the heathen deities, which might 
safely be placed in the hands of the young, and yet contain aU that is gene- 
rally necessary to enable them to undersund the classical allusions they may 
meet with in prose or poetry, and to appreciate the meanings of works of art/ 

A carefully preparea set of questions is appended, the answeni to which 
will be found m the cwresponding pages of toe volume. 
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A SMALLER MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY.. 
By CANON B£VAN, M.A. (240 pp.) With Woodcuts, iema 3^.6^: 

^ "This work has been drawn up chiefly for the lower forms in schools, at 
the request of several teachers wno require for their pupils a more elemen- 
tary work than the ' Student's Manual of Ancient Geography.' The arrang|6- 
ment of the two works is substantially the oame. The more important 
towns alone are mentioned ; the histoncal notices are curtailed ; modem 
names are introduced only in special cases, either for the purpose of identifi- 
cation or where any noticeable change has occurred ; and the (juotations 
from classical works are confined for the most part to such expressions as are 
illustrative of local peculiarities. A very ample Index is supplied, so that 
the work may supply the place of a dictionaiy fo? occasional leferenoe.'* 

A SMALLER MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
By JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools. 
z6ino. (390 iqp.) af. ^eL 

"Great pains appear to have been spent on the verification of facts, and 
the arrangement is a model of good method. Throughout the bode thettt 
are unmistakable indications of solid, conscientious work, sound jttdgment« 
and practical acquaintance with teaching." — School Gucardian. 

This " Smaller Manual " has been compiled for pupils wUo are acquiring 
for the first time the chief facts of General Geography, and no pains have 
been spared to render the learner's task as easy and as pleasant as the 
nature of the subject admits of. Accuracy as to details has been striven 
after, in order that the young student may nave a solid and safe fouadatioa 
Cor his future studies in the advanced branches of the Sciences. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the 
Earubst Times to thb Presbnt Day. By PHILIP SMITH, 
B.A. With Coloured Maps and 60 Woodcuts. (400 pp.) z6mo. 

" The most recent authorities have been consulted, and it is confidently 
believed that the Work will be found to present a careful and trustworthy 
account of E^lish History for the lower forms in schools, for whose use it is 
diiefly intended."— iV«/af«. 

" This little volume is so pregnant with valuable information, that it will 
enable anvone who reads it attentively to answer such questions as are set 
forth in tne English History Papers in the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tiom** ■ RtaiUr. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 

Givins a sketch of the lives of our chief writers. By JAMES ROW- 
LEY. (376 pp.) x6ino. 3f. 6d, 

The important position which the study of English literature is now 
taking in education, has led to the publication of this work, and of the 
accompanying volume of specimens^ Both books have been undertaken at 
the reoue^ m many eminent teachers, and no pains have been spared to 
adapt tJMsn to the purpose for which they are designed, as elementary works 
to pie used la schools. 

SHORT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Selected from the chief authors and arranged chronologically. By 
JAMES ROWLEY. With Notes. (368 pp.) x6mo. 3*. 6d. 

While the " Smaller History of English Literature " supplies a rapid, but 
trustworthy sketch of the lives of our chief vrriters, and of the successive 
influences which imparted to their writings their peculiar character, the 
pfesent work supplies choice examples otthe worics themselves, accom- 
panied Iqr all the explanations required for their perfect *»f^anflt'^tn, Tha 
two worlu are thus eqiedally designed to be used together. 
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Dr.^Wm. Smith's Bihlieal Dietionaries. 

FOR DIVINES AND SCHOLARS. 

A DICTIONARY OP THE BIBLE ; Comprising its 
Antiquitks, Biogbaphy, Geogkapmy, ahd Natural History. 
By Various Writen. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.CL. and LL.D. 
Editor of the " OasMcal and Latin Dictionarirt," With lUtsitxations. 
3 vols. (3158 pp.) Medium 8yo. 5/. st. 

** Dr. Smith's Bible Dictionary eouM not fafl to take a ray high place in 
Enfflish literature ; for no similar woric in our own or io any other lanc^uajee 
is lor a moment to be compared with \t."—Quart*rly Review. 

** Our Cluirches could scarcely make a better investment than by adding 
this woik of unsurpassed excellence to their pastor's lihraiy.*<— iff^^iftf 
AfaMslawL 

''a book of reference alike for scholar and student The most complete, 
learned, and trustworthy work of the kind hitherto produoed.**— i< Ammskm. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY OP THE BIBLE. Con- 
densed from the larger Woric. For FamiUet and Students. With 
Maps and 300 Illustrations. (1039 pp.) 8va au. 

A Dictionary of the Bible, in some iatm or another, is indispensable for 
•very family. The Divine, the Scholar, and all who seek to investigate 
tborouiehly the various subjects connected with the Bible, and to master 
those controversies which are now cxcitinjg; such deep and general interest, 
must still have recourse to the Larger Dictionary ; out to students in the 
Universities, and in the Upper Fonns at Schools, to private (amiliea, and to 
that numerous class of persons who desire to arrive at rtmlts simply, this 
CoNasE DicnoNASV will, it is believed, suiq;>ly all that is necessary uir the 
eloddation and explanation of the Bible. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OP THE BIBLE. 

Abridged from the larf^ Work. For Schoob and Young Persona. 
With Maps and Illustrations. (630 pp.) Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 

A smaller and more elementary work than the preceding Dictionaries is 
needed for the use of schools, Sunday School Teachers, and young persons 
in i^eraL This " Smaller Dictionary" contains such an account m Biblical 
antiquities, biography, geography, and natural history as a young person is 
likely to require in the study of the Bible. In addition to the woodcuts 
Inserted in the text, several maps are added to illustrate the articles rehuing 
to geography and history. 

''^An invaluable service has been rendered to students in the conden s ation 
of Dr. Wm. Smith's Bible Dictionary. The work has been done as only a 
careful and intelligent scholar could do it, which preserves to us the essential 
scholarship and value of each article.*— Jr^^tfiA QU4arUrly Xmtkm, 
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Dr. Wm. Smith's Ancient Atlas. 

AN ATLAS OP ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Biblical 

AKD Classical. Intended to illustrate the ' Dictionary of the Bible/ 
and the ' Classical Dictionaries.' Compiled under the niparintendence 
of WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and GEOllGE GROVE, LL.D. With 
Descriptive Text, Indices, &c With 43 Mapa. Folio, half'bound. 
Price Six Guineas. 

*' The students of Dr. Smith's admirable Dictionaries must have fdt them- 
selves in want of an Atlas consuucted on the same scale of precise and 
minute information with the article they were roMllng. This want has at 
^ length been supplied by the superb work before us. The indices are full, the 
• engraving is exquisite, and the delineation of the natural features very 
nunute and beautiful It may safely be pronounced — and higher praise can 
scarcely be bestowed— to be a worthy companion of the vohtmes wldch it is 
intended to illustrate."— GtMndtoifc 
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Dr. Wm. Smith's Glassieal Dietionaries. 

AN ENOTOLOPiBDIA OF OLASSIOAIi ANTiaXTITT. 

By Various Writers. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L. and LL.D. 

" It is an honour to this CoIle8:e to have presented to the world so distin* 
guished a scholar as Dr. Wm. Smith, who has, by his valuable manuals of 
classical antiquity, and classical history and biography, done as much as any 
man living to promote the accurate knowledge of the Greek and Roman 
world among the students of this age."— A/r. GroU at th* London Univtrtity. 

I. ADIOOJIONABY OF GBEEK AND BOMAN ANOJIQUZXIBS. 

Including the Laws. Institutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, 
the Drama, &c. (1300 pp.) With 500 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. sSt. 
n. A DI0TI019ABY OF BIOGRAPHY AND MYOJHOIjOGY. 
Containing a History of the Ancient World, Civil, Literary, and EcdesiasticaL 
(3700 pp.) With 560 Illustrations. 3 vols. Medium 8vo. sir. 
ni. A DIG^IONABY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GXOGBAFHY. 
Including the Political History of both Countries and Cities, as w«U as their 
Ge^raphy. (9500 pp.) With 530 Illustrations, a vols. MediunSvo. j6#. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONABT OF BIOaBAPKT, 

MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. For the Higher Forms in 
Schools. Condensedfrom the larger Dictionaries. With 750 Woodcuts. 
8vo. z&r. 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL DIOTIOSTABY. For Junior 
Classes. Abridged from the above Work. With soo Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. ^x. 6d, 

A SMALLER DIOTIONAB-S- 07 ANTiaUITIES. 

For Tunior Classes. Abridged from the larger Work. With aoo 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. js, 6d. 



Tki two fallowing Works aro inttnded io furnish a comfUU account of tho leading 
personages, the Institutions, Art, SocuU Life. Writings, and Controversies ofthe 
Christian Church from the time of the Apostles tothecigsof Charlemagne. They 
commence at the period at which the ** JHctionaiy of the BibU" leaves off; and 
form a continuatioH of it. 

A DIOTIONABY 07 CHRISTIAN ANTiaTTITIES. 

The History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
By Various Writers. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and 
Archdeacon CH££THAM, D.D. With Illustrations. Medium 
8vo. 3 Vols. £3 13s. 6d. 

** The work before us is unusually wdl done. A more acceptable present 
for a candidate for holv orders, or a more valuable book for any library, than 
the 'Dictionary of Cnristian Antiquities,' could not easily be found."— 
Saturday Review. 

A DICTIONAB'S' OF CHRISTIAN BI0GRAPH7, 

LIOJSRAXURE, 8E0TS, AND DOOTRINXS. By Various 
Writers. Edited by WM. SMITH, O.C.L,, and Fkopbssor 
WACE, M.A. Vols. I., II., and IIL Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. each. 
(To be completed in 4 voh.) 

** The value of the work arises, in the first place, from the fact that the 
contributors to these volumes have dilij^ently eschewed mere compilation. 
In these volumes we welcome the most important addition that has been 
made for a century to the historical Ubraiy of the English theological 
itttdcnt."-n«#». 



> tlw OHW Of Bk wlral I— ntfag la ttlto co5*nr.''-PBJjf7fi)T)inrJ. 

•*Xtev« fotnid Dr. Wte. Saltk's Latim XMcttMuur » om* eowraaieBM to im. I 
lktBktlwth«]iMbMair«7J«difrifO«lB«]Mft]Mlntaidtti4,MW«nMwka Im 
iMtanrted.'*-]IS. BOOTK 

A COMPLETE LATIN-ENQU8H DICTIONARY. Based 

ON THB Works op Forcbllini and Freund. With Tables of the 
Roman Calendar^easures, Weij^ts, and Mcmey. ByWM. SMITH, 
D.CL. and LL.D. (xaoopp.) Medium 8vo. au. 

This work holds an intermediate i^ace between the Tbesanms of For* 
oellini and the ordinary School Dictiooariea. It makes no attempt to super* 
•ede Forcelliiu. which would require a dictionary equally lam ; but it aims 
at peporminj? the same service for the Latin language as Liddeu and Soott*t 
Lexicon has done lor the Greek. Great attention has been paid to Ety- 
mology, in which department especially this work is admitted to iwaiw^a;!! j^ 
superiority over all existing Latin Dictionaries. 

''Dr. Vim. Smith's ' Latin-English Dictionaiy' is lifted, by its indepui- 
dent merit^ far above comparisoa with any school or ociOicgfi dictiooary 
commonly m use.**— fJcamtiMr. 

A SMALLER LATIN-ENQLISH DICTIONARY, with 
A Separatb Dictionary of Proper Names, Tables of Roman 
Moneys, &c. Abridged from the above Work, for the Use of Junior 
Classes. (673 pp.) &iuare xama 7*. 6J. 

** This abridgment retains all the characteristic excellences of the larger 
WMrk — its clearness and correctness of explanation, simplicity of arrangement, 
sufficiency of illustration, exhibition of etymological affimties and modem 
dcrivativea.''->^/A/iMnHK. 

A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. Compiled firom Original Sources. By WM. SMITH, 
D.CL. and LL.D., and THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. 
(970 pp.) Medium 8vo. ais. 

It has been the object of the Authors of this work to produce a mot« omn- 
plete and more periect English-Latin Dictionary than yet exists, and 
•very article has oeen the result of orie^nal and independent research. 

Great pains have been taken in classifying the different senses of the 
English vH>rds, so as to enable the Student readily to find what he wants. 

Lach meaning is illustrated by examples from the classical writers ; and 
those phrases are as a general rule given in both English and Latin. 

" This work is the result of a clear insight into the faults of its predeces- 
sors as to plan, classification, and examples. In previous dictionaries the 
various senses of English words areconunonly set down hap-hautrd. This 
has been avoided in the present instance by the classification of the senses of 
the English words according to the order of the student^s need. Not less 
noteworthy is the copiousness of the examples from the Latin, with which 
•very English word is illustrated ; and, last not least, the exc«>ti<mal accu- 
racy of the references by which these examples are to be verified."— ^«/i»r- 
day Reoitw. 

A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Abridged 
from the above Work, for the use of Jtmior Classes* (730 pp.) 
Square xamo. ^s. 6d, 

" An Enelish-Latin Dictionary worthy of the scholarship of our age and 
~ country. It will take absolutely the first rank and be the standard English* 
Latin Dictionary as long as either tongue endures. Even a general exami- 
nation of the pages will serve to reveal the minute pains taken to ensure its 
Ittlness and philological value, and the ' work is to a lai^^e extent a diction- 
ary of the English language, as weU as an English-Latin Dictionary.'"— 
£nffluh Churchmcuk 
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Br. Wm. Smith's Edueational Series. ^ 

** The g«a«ral MtoellnBoe of tiie bocOui inoluded in Kr. Xnrra^i ednoa- 
iianal mzIm, U m univertalty acknowledged as to give in a great degree 
tiie itamp of merit to the worka of which it ooneisti."— SCHOOUKAST:^ 

INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN COURSE. 

THB YOXJXG BEGINNEB'S FIBST liATIK BOOK: 
Containins^ the Rudiments of Grammar, Easy Grammatical Queetione 
and Exercises, with Vocabularies. Being a Stepping Stone to Prind- 
pia Latina, Part I., for Yotmg Children, (zza pp.) X2ma 2S. 

THB TOTJNa BEaiNNBB'S SECOND IiATIN 
BOOK : Contaimng an easy Latin Reading Book, with an Analysis 
of the Sentences, Kotes, and a Dictionary. Being a Stepping Stone 
to Prindpia Latina, Part IL, for Yoimg Children. ^8 pp.) zamo. m. 

Laiin Course. 

PBINOIPIA LATINA, Part I. First Latin Course. 

A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book with Vocabularies, (aoopp.) 
z2mo. 3f. 6d, 

The main object of this work is to enable a Beginner to fix the Declensions 
and Conjugations thoroughly in his memory, to learn thdr usage by construct- 
ing simple sentences as soon as he commences the study of the language, 
and to accumulate gradually a stock of useful worda It presents in one book 
all that the pupil wul require for some time in his study of the language. 

The Cases of the Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns, are arranged both 

AS IN TUB OKDINAaY GRAMMABS AND AS IN THB PUBUC SCHOOL FRIMBB, 

together with the corresponding Exercises. In this way the work can be 
used with equal advantage by those who prefer either the old or the modem 
anangemenL 

APPENDIX TO PBINOIPIAI4ATINA, Part I. Contaimng 
Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers. (z25pp.) zsmo. 2s. 6a. 

PBINCIPIA liATINA, Part II. Reading Book. An 

Introduction to Ancient Mythology, Geography, Roman Antiquities, 
and History. With Notes and a Dictionary. (%68 pp.) xamo. y. 6a, 

PBINOIPIA IiATINA, Part m. Poetry, z. Easy 
Hexameters and Pentameters. 3. Edogae Ovidianae. 3. Prosody and 
Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. (z6o pp.) xamo. 3s. 6d. 

PBINOIPIA I4ATINA, Part IV. PROSS Composition. 

Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and 
Exercises on the Syntax. (194 pp.) xama jr. 6d, 

PBINCIPIA IiATINA, Part V. Short Tales and 
Anecdotes from Ancient History, for Translation into 
Latin Prosb. (140 pp.) xamo. y, 

IiATIN-ENQIilSH VOOABUIiABlT. Arranged according to 

Subjects and Etymology ; with a Latin-English Dictionary to Phsedrus, 

i. Cornelius Nepos, and Caesar's "Gallic War." (190 pp.) xama 3c 6A 

THB STTTDENT'S IiATIN GBANOCAB. For the 
Higher Forms. (406 pp.) PostSvo. 6s. 

SMAJLLEB, I4ATIN OBAMKAB. FoR THE Middle and 
Lower Forms. Abridged from the above, (aao pp.) xamo. y. 6tL 

TAOITTTS. Qermania, Agricola, and First Book of 

the Annals. With English Notes. (378 pp.) xamo. 31. 6(£ ^ 
*•* Kgy$ may ht hoi by Authenticatbo Teachers 011 afplicaHan. 
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Greek Course, 



nriTIA aBJBOA, Part L A First Greek Course, 

containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabnlmriei. 
xamo. (384 pp.) 31. 6d. 

%* Thtj^tunt Edition has been very thoroughly revited, and wumy addUhus 
and im^revemetUe hoot been introduced. 

The great obfeet of this work, as of the " Princfpia Latina,** ia to naake 
llie study of the lang^uage as easy and simple as possible, by cfivtni; the 
gnunmatical forms only as they are wanted, and by enabling the pupil to 
translate Irom Greek into English and from English into GrMk as sooa at 
ha has learnt the Greek characters and the First Declension. For the con- 
venience of teachers the eases of the nouns, &c. are given according to the 
ordinary grammars as well as according to the amuigemeat of tho Public 
Schools Latin Primer. 

APPENDIX TO IKITIA GBiBCA, Part I. Containing 
Additional Exerdsei, with Examination Papen and Easy Heading 
Lessons with the Sentences Analysed, serving as an Introduction to 
Initia GiLACA, Part II. (ziopp.) lamo. 9S.6d, 

TXTITIA CknJBOA, Part II. A Reading Book. Con- 

taimng short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian 
History. With a Lexicon, zamo. (aao pp.) 3«. 6d. 

nriTIA QTLJEOA, Part III. Pross COMPOSITION. 
Containing the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exer- 
cises, zamo. (aoa pp.) 31. 6d, 

THB STTJDEirrS GBEEK GBAMMAB. FOK THE 

Higher Forms. By Professor Curtius. Edited by Wm. Smith, 
D.C.L. FostSvo. (3S6PP.) 6s. 

The Greek Grammar of Dr. Curtius is acknowledged by the most com- 
petent scholars to'be the best representative of the present advanced state 
of Greek scholarship. It is, indeed, almost the only Grammar wMcli 
exhibits the inflexions of the language in a really scientifie form ; while its 
extensive use in schools, and the high commendations it has received from 
practical teachers, are a sufllicient proof of its excellence as a schootbodk. 
It is surprising to find that many of the public and private scImk^ in this 
country continue to use Grammars, which ignore all the improvemaiits and 
discoveries of modem philology. 

A SICALLEB GBEEK GBATWTVTAB. FOR THE MIDDLE 
AND Lower Forms. Abridged from tho above Work. xamo. 
(aao pp.) 3X. 6d. 

THB GBEEK ACOIDENOE. Extracted from the above 

Work. zamo. (zas pp.) as. 6d, 

PLATO : The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and 

Part op the PhwCDO ; with Notes in English from Stalldaum. 
ScHLBiERMACHBR'a Introduaions. lamo. (a43 pp.) 3s. 6d, 

*•* ITtyt nu^ be had by Authenticated Teachers on application. 
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French Course. 

FBEKOH PSIKOIPIA, Part I. A First French 

Course. Contidning Grammar, Delectus and Exercises^ with Vocabu- 
laries and Materials for French Conversation, zsmo. (aoa pp.) 31. 6d. 

This work has been compiled at the repeated request of numerous teachers 
who, finding the *' Prindpia Latina" and *' Initia GrsBca" tk* gaxusi books 
for learning Latin and Grttk, are anxious to obtain equally elementary 
French books on the same plan. There is an obvious gain in studying a 
new language on the plan with which the learner is already familiar. The 
main object is to enable a beginner to acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
diiefgrammatical forms, to learn their usage by constructing simple sen* 
tencesas soon as he commences the study of the language, and to accumu- 
late gradually a stock of words useful in conversation as well as ia reading. 

APPENDIX TO FBENOH PBIKOIPIA, Part I. Con- 
taining Additional Exercises and Examination PaporSt (zzo pp.) 
zamo. as. 6d, 

FBBNOH P&IKOIPIA, Part II. A Reading Book. 

Containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and 
Scenes from the History of France. With Grammatical Questioos, 
Notes, and copious Etymological Dictionary, zamo. (376 pp.) 4^. 6d. 

FBENOH PBIKOIPIA, Part HI. PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Containing a Systematic Course of Exercises on the Syntax, with the 
Principal Rules of Syntax, zamo. [/» ^eparmiUn* 

THE STUDENT'S FBENCH GBAICMAB : Practical 
AMD Historical. For the Higher Forms. By C HERON- WALL. 
"With Introduction by M. Littr^. Post 8vo. (490 pp.) 7;. 6</. 

This grammar is the work of a practical teacher of twenty years* ex- 
perience in teaching English boys. It has been his special aim to produce a 
book which would work well in schools where Latin and Greek form the 
principal subjects of study. 

"This book as a whole is quite a monument of French Grammar, and 
cannot fail to become a standard work in high class teaching, ^'-^^tool Moard 
Chronicle. 

"It would be difficult to point more dearly to the valve of Mr. Wall's 
work, which is intended for the use of Colleges and Upper Forms in schools, 
than by quoting what M. Littre says of it in an introductory letter : — ' I 
have carefully tested the principal parts of your work, and have been com« 
l^etely satisfied with the accuracy and correctness which I found there; "*•« 
satnrde^ Xeviem. 



i 
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SKAIXEB FBENOH aSAMlCAB. For the 

MiDDUc AND LowxR FoRMS. Abridged from die above Work, 
zsmo. (330 pp.) 31. 6d. 

*•* Xeiyt fMV l» kad ty Authrnxioitbd Tbachbrs m a^icaiion. 
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Oerman Course. 

aSBMAK PBIKOIPIA, Part I. A First Gxrmak 
CouRSB. Containing a Grammar, Delectiu and Exerdae Book, with 
Vocabularies and inaterials for German Conversation, zama (344 pp.) 

%* The firt$mt MHoH ha$ undmrgem a vtry aar^fiil mUimi, amdvarian* 
imfravmuittt and additiom kaw bten inirodticed. 

This work is on the same plan as the " French Princii>ia,*' and therefore 
requires no further description, exc^ in one point Differins^ iirom the 
ordinary grammars, all German words are printed in Roman, and not in 
the old German characters. The latter add to the difficulty of a learner, 
and as the Roman letters are not only used by many modem German writers, 
but also in Grimm's great Dictionary and Grammar, there seems no reason 
why the b^dnner, especially the native of a foreign country, who has learnt 
his own language in the Roman letters, should be any longer debarred from 
the advantage of this innovation. It is believed that this alteration will faci- 
litate, more than at first might be supposed, the acquisition of the language. 
But at the same time, as many German books continue to be printed in tba 
German characters, the exercises are printed in both German and Soomb 
letters. 

aEBKAK PBINOIPIA, Part II. A Reading Book. 

Containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and 
Scenes from the History of Germany. With Grammatical Quesdona, 
Notes, and Dictionary, zamo. (373 pp.) 3X. 6d. 

PBAOTIOAIi GEBMAN GBAMICAB. With a Sketch 
of the Historical Development of the Language and its Principal 
Dialects. Post 8va (340 pp.) 3X. 6ti, 

*•* K^t may bt had by Authenticated Teachers oh atflieaHcm, 



Italian Course, 

IT AT J AN PBINCIPIA, Part I. A First Italian 

CouRSB. Containmg a Grammar, Delectus, Ezerdse Book, with 
Vocabularies, and Materials for Italian Conversation. By SIGNOR 
RICCI, Professor of Italian at the City of London School (388 pp.) 
xsnux 3X. 6d. 

ITALIAN PBINOIPIA, Part H. A First Italian 
Reading- Book, containing Fables, Anecdotes, History, and Passages 
from the best Itafian Authors, with Grammatical Questions, Not«^ 
and a Copious Etymological Dictionary. By SIGNOR RICCL 
Z3nia 3X. 6d, \Nearly Ready, 

%* Ktyt man is kodiy ATmiBxncATED Tbacbxbs ma ^ioiH M, ■ 
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English Course. 

PRIMARY ENQLI8H GRAMMAR for Elementsj; 
Scbooli. WlIhi34EieicisesudQuesiioiu. Bj T. D. Hau, M.A. 
(lao pp.) t6tDO. It. _ 

tbe Am priDcipln of EticUiIl Gnmiiut- It is Qa^ni lor tbe uie of i^il. 
dnq of all cEauca from aSout cij^hl 10 Iwelve ytan of a^c. 

SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

—■■ EierciMi. By Wm, Shith, D"' ' " 

ih ApimdiMt^ ^6 pp.) Pojt 1 



Wkh 104 EiercijiM. By Wm, Shith, D.CL,, and T. D. H*ll 
U^A. W[ihAp(«adicu (i;6^) PojtSn. 31,61/. 

ixicany uiAght, oiul 



A d istiiiKuEtlibiff AflUm vTUis book ii 
10 ihc luIbvttrsrSauiiiiiid Xntfrii Ar 

Enjjlish Gnnimar. WecaQiHic five U hlehcT pniie Chan to lay ij 
■chosl eraiDinir It ll the bat in Qiii connlry. Tbe wrinn llare thr 

MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Wilh 

Co^oiis lUuatralioiii and Practical Eierdses. Suited equally for 
Scfiooli and for Private Studmu of Ensliah, By T. D. Hau, il.A. 
(aiopp,) inoo. y. &i 

RY HIS 

I, D.aL, a 

-. ,j<lm.raUvrulfil>tl)(daiKrBflb(wark. Itaitrla 
I inanueir.ainl the j«ipUniunl>«raTinipidwT5 
I iJypwuBn intdliEcnl account at tticMsutret 
...i>M SuTlobe ailanlird book."— ?»*= fluU. 
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Standard School Books. 



CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. CoMntisiNO 

Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjbctives, with thb Acmnt Verbs. 
With ample and varied Practice of the easiest kind. Both old and 
new order of Cases given. By THEOPHILUS D. HALL» M.A. 
xtfmo. (z24 pp.) 01. 

The spedaH&ty of this book lies in its presentiiiK a great variety of 
vhfA V0e« work fior class-room practice, designed to render the young 
beginner thorot^hly familiar with the use of the Grammatical finma. 

This edition has been thoroughly re-cast and cottsadend)Iy enlarged ; 
the plaa of the work has been extended so as to comprise die Active 
Verbs ; and all Paradigms of Noura, Adjectives, and Fkonouns are 
given a second time at the end of the book, with thx casks 

ARKANGKD AS IM THX OLDKR GKAMMAJIS. 

"Thb woric answers thoroughly to its title. The explanatioos are very 
dear and very full, indeed an inbxpekienceo tbachEr will FIND hbkb 

A METHOD SUPBRlOa TO ANYTHING OF THB KIND WK HAVB SBXtC"— 
Watchnuui. 



KINO EDWARD VI.'s LATIN GRAMMAR; or, 

An Introduction to the Latin Tongue. (334 pp.) zamo. y. 6d. 

KINO EDWARD VI.'s FIRST LATIN BOOK. 

Thb Latin Accidbncb. Syntax and Prosody, with an English 
Translation, (aaopp.) X3ino. 9S,6d, 

OXENHAM'S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN 
ELEXrlACS, designed for early proficients in the art of Latin 
Versification. (156 pp.) lamo. 3^. 6(/. 

BUTTON'S PRINCIPIA GR^CA. An Intro- 
duction TO THB Study op Grbbk. A Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. (154 pp.) xamo. y. 6d, 

MATTHI^'S GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged by 
BLOMFIELD. Revised by E. S. CROOKE, B.A. (4x2 pp.) Post 
8va 4*. 

LEATHES' HEBREW GRAMMAR. VTith the Hebrew 

text of Genesis i.— vi., and Psalms i. — ^vL Grammatical Analsrns and 
Vocabulary. (353 pp.) Post 8va 7^. 6d, 
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Natural Philosophy and Seienee. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

an Introduction to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, 
Light, Heat, and Sound, with numerous Examples. By SAMUEL 
NEWTH, M.A., D.D., Fellow of University College, London. 
(200 pp.) Small 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

*«* This work embraces all the subjects in Natural Philosophy re- 
qubed at the Matriculation Examination of the University of London. 

ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS, INCLUDING HYDRO- 
STATICS. With numerous Examples. By SAMUEL NEWTH, 
M.A., D.D., Principal of New College, London, and Fellow of 
University College, London. (362 pp.) Crown 8vo. Zs. 6J, 

This Edition (the Sixth) has been carefully revised throughoat, and 
with especial reference to changes recently made in the Regulations of 
the University o£ London. 

MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. A Graduated Series of 
Elementary Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Xx}garithms, Trigono- 
metry, and Mechanics. (378 pp.) Small 8va 8s. 6d, 

THE STUDENTS ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By 

SIR CHARLES LYELL. Third Edition, thoroughly nrised. 
With 600 Woodcuts. Post 8va gs. 

" The work before us may be refi:arded as an almost perfect introduction 
to the tdenoet otgcoiofry and palaeontolo^. Sir Charles Lyell has admir- 
ably abridi|;ed some portions of his larger work, and has adverted briefly to 
some of the more important recent discoveries. He has entirely succeed^ 
in his attempt to unite brevity with the copiousness of illustration, which is 
almost a necessity in a volume intended for beginners."— JSjcamtiMr. 

THE CONNECTION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

By MARY SOMERVILLE. Revised by Arabella Bocklty. Por- 
trait and Woodcuts. (468 pp.) Post 8vo. 9s. 

** Mrs. Somerville's delightful volume. The style of this astonishing pro* 
daction is so clear and unaffected, and convevs, with so much simplicity, so 
great a mass of profound knowledge, that it should be placed in the hands of 
every youth, the moment he has mastered the general rudiments of edo- 
caiiaay—QmarUriy Review. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By MARY SOMERVILLE. 

Revised by John Richardson, M.A. Portrait. (548 pp.) Pott 8va 91; 
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Mrs. Markham*8 Histories. 

*'lCn. XUUum's mflteria are eoBitoaetod on » plaa vhidi Is aorsl and w« 
tUA wan dwwa. aaA w* an glad to tad tbat tiMy an AMtfredlj p«piilar, f or U^ 
caanoi b» too itgaBgiy rae<WMnmdaJ '*— JOUBFAL OF EDTTCAinnr. 

HI8T0BY OF BNGULND, fbom the First Invasion 

BV THB Romans. By Mks. Makkham. Continued down to 1878. 
With Conversations at the end of each Chapter. With zoo Woodcuts. 
(5^ pp.) x2nio. 3X. 6d. 

""bin. Markham's' History of England* is the best histoiy for the young 
diatever apmaured, and is (ar superior to many works of much hifi^her pre- 
tensions, it is well written, well informed, and maiiced by sound judgment 
and good sense, and is moreover extremely interesting. I know of no 
history used in any of our public schools at all companu>Ie to it"— QQ in 
^^otet and QuaHa. 

EZSTOBT OF FBANCE, FROM THE CONQUEST BY THE 
Gauls. By Mrs. Markham. Con&ued down to 1878. Vfxih 
Conversations at the end of eadi Chapter. With 70 ^¥oodcuts. 
(550 pp.) xamo. 3*. 6d, 

*' Mrs. Maricham's Histories are well known to all those engaged in the 
instruction of youth. Her Histories of England and France are deservedly 
very popular : and we have been given to understand, in pnxrf'of this asser- 
tion, that of her Histories many thoutand copiu Iiave been sold"— ^«/r< 

HISTOBT OF aEBUCAKT, FROM THE Invasion of 

THE Kingdom by the Romans under Marius. Continued down 
to the completion of Cologne Cathedral in xBSo. On the plan of 
Mrs. Markham. With 50 Woodcuts. (460 pp.) x2mo. 3;. 6€L 

'* A very valuable compendium of all that is most important in German 
History. The facts have been accuratdy and laboriously collected from 
authentic sources, and they are lucidly arranged so as to invest them with 
the interest which naturally pertains to ihcxxi/'—EvanffUical Magcunru. 



IiITTLB ABTHUB'S HISTORY OF EKai^AND. By 

Lady Callcott. Continued down to Recent Times. With 36 
Woodcuts. (986 pp.) i6mo. is. 6d. 

** 1 never met with a history so well adapted to the capacities of children 
or their entertainment, so philosophical, and written with such simplicity.** 
—Mrs. Marcett. 

.SSOP'S FABLES. A New Version. Chiefly from the 

Original Sources. By Rev. Thomas Jambs. With xoo Woodcuts. 

(168 pp.) Post SVO. 9S. 6d. 

" Of iCsop's Fables there ought to be in every school many copies, full 
(^ pictures.*— i^rof^r'x Magasitu. 

"This work is remarkable for the clearness and omciseness with which 
each tale is narrated ; and the book has been relieved of those tedious and 
unprofitable appendages called ' morals,' which used to obscure and disfigure 
the ancient editions of this work." — The Examiner. 

THE BIBLE IN THE HOLT LAND. BEING EXTRACTS 
from dean STANLEYS SINAI AND PALESTINE. ^S^th 
Woodcuts. (2ZO pp.) x6mo. 2f . 6d, 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
Biadbiiry. Agnew, & Co.^ CMnteis, WUtcMam 
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